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Ir would appear at first sight paradoxical that a book, or collec- 
tion of books, so old as the inspired Scriptures, should be receiving: 
new elucidations in our own day. Although nearly eightee. 
hundred years have elapsed since the last of its authors lived and 
died, its treasures have not so far been investigated and brought 
to light but that much yet remains to be done. Moreover, during 
that period the mind of man has been most active in carrying on 
the inquiry. Every age has produced its commentators, its apo- 
logists, and its objectors. The truth has been sifted in every way 
by friend and by foe; and, indeed, no book that was not infallible 
in its authorship could have stood the test. A reason may be 
alleged why, in the midst of so much turmoil, literary and contro- 
versial, the real work of biblical interpretation has advanced so 
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slowly. Inquirers have not always seized the points which were 
tangible and capable of demonstration. Systems of theology have 
been framed to suit the current ideas of the period, and, in the 
attempt to reconcile Scripture with these systems, much laborious 
criticism has been wasted. It is to be hoped that the present age 
avoids that error. Investigation assumes a more useful form, 
being applied directly to ascertain and vindicate theintegrity of 
the canon itself, and to substantiate those evideneés, external as 
well as internal, which strengthen the authority of the sacred 
record and repel the assaults of infidel objectors. Among these 
evidences the labours of the traveller and the antiquarian claim 
especial notice. They have succeeded in throwing light on the 
Word of God which was unknown to their predecessors. The 
evidence afforded by the sculptures of Nineveh is wholly new. 
Those bas-reliefs and their inscriptions had slumbered underneath 
the sand of the desert for some five-and-twenty centuries, and 
came forth at last to bear testimony to the truth of God. The 
monuments of Egypt have reared their heads above ground, some 
of them emphatically so, and travellers of all ages and countries, 
from Herodotus and Diodorus to Lane, and Bunsen, and Rosellini, 
have looked and admired. It is remarkable, however, that the 
ray <j aay inscriptions which they carry have defied interpreta- 
tion till our own age. CEdipus made himself famous by guessing 
the Sphinx’s riddle, but the riddles which abound in that same 
region, propounded in mystic characters on the walls, have vainly 
challenged an CEdipus to solve them till Young and Champollion, 
in recent days, formed out of the hieroglyphics a phonetic alphabet,* 
and gave to the world the historic lore which till then had been 
hidden. The result has been a far more distinct knowledge of 
Egypt and its traditions. ‘That country has (to use the language 
of Chevalier Bunsen’s title-page) acquired ‘a place in universal 
history’ which it did not previously occupy ; and a knowledge of 
Egypt, be it observed, is a knowledge of a monarchy made most 





® Humboldt remarks: ‘ According to the views which, since Champollion’s great 
discovery, have prevailed more and more respecting the early conditions of the 
development of alphabetic writing, the Pheenician and all the Semitic written 
characters, though they may have been originally formed from pictorial writing, 
are to be regarded as a phonetic alphabet ; 7. e., as an alphabet in which the ideal 
signification of the pictured sign is wholly disregarded, and these signs or charac- 
ters are treated exclusively as signs of sound.’— Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 126. 

Between picture-writing and the electric-printing telegraph we may trace the 
progressive struggles of man to express to the eye the thoughts of his mind. 
Phonographic short-hand transfers simultaneously to paper the sounds uttered by a 
speaker, whether his language be understood or not. The telegraph, as we know, 
works irrespectively of time or distance. When the two are combined we shall 


have acquired a power of transmitting ideas beyond which we can at present form 
no conception, 
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prominent in Holy Writ, and therefore cannot but supply addi- 
tional illustration to the historical Scriptures. 

We may regard Egypt as a vast problem. Indeed, the studies 
connected with its solution have assumed the definite form of a 
science, to which the title of ‘ Egyptology’ has been applied. It 
may thus be enunciated: given the existence of the land and its 
antiquities, monumental and dialectical, it is required to find addi~ 
tional links to the history of man. The data are alike copious 
and varied, they promise much information and invite research ; the 
quesita will involve questions of the deepest interest, and more 
particularly where the inspired histories of the Old Testament 
derive additional confirmation. The data, we say, are varied. 
The very position of the country awakens inquiry. It is situated 
at the junction of three continents, and, if we regard these divi- 
sions of the world as the respective colonies of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, we have in the land watered by the Nile an outpost in 
which the three divisions of mankind would continue to hold 
common intercourse. This suggests an antecedent probability 
that it would become the locale of the very earliest civilization. 
We may be prepared, also, to expect that this civilization would 
be long maintained. The theory is now gaining ground among 
thoughtful men, that barbarism is by no means the primitive con- 
dition of the race, but rather a degeneracy. War and slavery 
have ever been the most fatal agents of retrogression. Peace, on 
the other hand, and a moderate degree of liberty, have rapidly 
sufficed to develope a nation’s resources, and call into existence 
those arts of human life which serve to perpetuate the history of 
the past. Eeypt illustrates this age Its territory is small, 
but protected by its position. Its inhabitants, though in some 
instances warlike, appear to have cultivated the arts of peace. 
Its governments have avoided, in a great degree, aggressive war- 
fare ; and whilst, no doubt, they exerted a despotic power over 
their subjects, yet their sway was protective rather than tyran- 
nical.. And what has been the consequence? Egypt has not 
played so brilliant a part in the annals of mankind as its more 
warlike neighbours. It has never expanded into a wide empire, 
but it has prolonged its political existence over a greater period of 
time than they, and its monuments still rear their imperishable 
heads. ‘The Assyrian, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Roman empires all rose in succession upon the world’s stage ere 
Egypt ceased to be governed by native rulers. 

The existence, during so long a period, of a small territory 
near the point of junction of three continents as a civilized king- 
dom in itself awakens our interest. ‘The monuments themselves 
add to the interest, and afford subject-matter, not only for specu- 
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lation, but research. The eagle-eye ot Napoleon never over- 
looked any subject worthy of filling the mind of man. He re- 
garded ‘ Egypt as a highway to Assyria.’ In his dreams of 
an oriental empire the land of the seven-mouthed river occupied a 
prominent position. He saw that to command that little territory 
was to have the key of the east; that its acquisition would, in 
fact, give him a valuable point d’appui in any future expedition 
against British India. We must endeavour to picture to our- 
selves these gigantic conceptions of this conqueror, and we shall 
then be able to attach vast meaning to those words which he 
addressed to his army, ‘ Soldiers! from the top of those pyramids 
forty centuries look down upon you.’ How his expedition failed 
we need not now relate. One thing it accomplished which con- 
cerns us; it opened out the stores of Egypt’s antiquities ; it filled 
the museums of Europe with hieroglyphics and sarcophagi ; it 
brought to light the Rosetta stone, and altogether gave a stimulus 
to critical investigation which has thrown a flood of light on a 
subject hitherto sealed in obscurity. 

The most prominent among the data of our problem are the 
hieroglyphics. Even a careless observer in any Egyptian museum 
will have seen depicted on mummy cases, tablets, sarcophagi, 
seals, ornaments, and utensils, in short, every article that has 
survived the wreck of time,—innumerable devices which look 
neither like alphabetic characters nor pictorial groups, but partake 
of the nature of both. Snakes, animals, and birds, men with 
human heads and men with heads of brutes, geometrical figures 
and representations of heavenly bodies, lotus leaves and papyrus 
plants, tools of artificers and domestic utensils, follow each other 
in unintelligible order, though arranged in something like straight 
ranks. These birds, beasts, and miscellaneous beings are the 
written history of Ancient Egypt, and, with the exception of the 
Ss fragments of Manetho that have been preserved by 

osephus, and his lists of kings that have been handed down by 
Eusebius and Africanus, stand nearly alone; to these if we 
add what Herodotus learned from the Egyptian priests, we 
shall have little besides to guide us. The world has, in fact, been 
waiting till the present century for the magician who would draw 
aside the veil that concealed from our view the hidden meaning of 
those mysterious hieroglyphs. That solution has been found, as 
we have already hinted, and the higher problem is by so much 
nearer to an elucidation. These records, whether inscribed on 
tablets or written on papyri, have been remarkably preserved to 
us. There is no climate in the world so well adapted to per- 
petuate the labours of the sculptor and of the architect as that of 
Egypt ; it may well be inferred, that God in his providence has 
intended 
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intended that the memorials of that country should be lasting. 
Their style of building, in which the pyramid entire or truncated 
is the leading feature, where strength far beyond what was neces- 
sary for practical purposes was secured by columns and supports 
of colossal proportions, where the arch was either unknown or 
deemed insecure, has caused their public edifices almost to defy 
the hand of time. Moreover, it was a peculiar result of their 
religious belief to bestow the greatest attention on the sepulchres 
of the dead. The body itself, as we all well know, was preserved 
by an elaborate process of embalming; it was ornamented in a 
style suited to the wealth of the departed, the tomb was furnished 
with objects to which he gave a preference in life, and its walls 
exhibited the record of his doings. It is this which has given us, 
far beyond what we might have expected, a close insight into the 
domestic life and manners of this early race. It is very doubtful 
whether these curiosities will be so effectually preserved in our 
glass-cases as they have been hitherto under a cloudless sky, or in 
a dry Egyptian sepulchre. The obelisk of Luxor, removed by 
the reat to Paris, has already exhibited symptoms of decay in 
the damp atmosphere to which it has been transferred. It will 
be well to quote, in reference to this, some interesting remarks of 
Bunsen :— 

‘ No nation of the earth has shown so much zeal and ingenuity, so 
much method and regularity in recording the details of private life as 
the Egyptians. Every year, month, and even day of their life, under 
this or that king, was specially noted down. No country in the world 
afforded greater natural facilities for indulging such a propensity than 
Egypt, with its limestone and granite, its dry climate, and the protec- 
tion afforded by its deserts against the overpowering force of nature in 
southern zones. Such a country was adapted, not only for securing its 
monuments against dilapidation both above and below ground for 
thousands of years, but even for preserving them as perfect as the day 
they were erected. In the North, rain and frost corrode; in the 
South, the luxuriant vegetation cracks or obliterates the monuments of 
time. China has no architecture to bid defiance to thousands of years ; 
Babylon had but bricks; in India the rocks can barely resist the 
wanton power of nature. Egypt is the monumerital land of the earth, 
as the Egyptians are the monumental people of history.—Bunsen, 
p. 31. 

What are the quesita of ‘ Egyptological’ research ? We hope 
to find an additional link in the chain of universal history, a fresh 
chapter in the records of our race. We must, however, forewarn 
our readers not to expect too much. It is not yet in any man’s 
power to submit to the world the lives of Egyptian sovereigns 
from Menes to Nectanebus II., the first and last of Manetho’s 
monarchs. No one can draw out a connected system of chrono- 
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logy, or even point out the parallelisms of Egyptian history with 
that of the Jewish and Assyrian States, at least antecedent to the 
time of Rehoboam. Something, however, is accomplished if our 
views of the old world are corrected or confirmed, if the testimony 
of Scriptural writers is corroborated, if our knowledge of ancient 
manners and customs is enriched. In short, the great Egyptian 
problem may be said to have received a threefold solution from 
its various investigators, to the respective branches of which, 
three writers, to whom we will now allude, have applied them- 
selves. 

In the first place there is the wide question of the original 
mutual relations of the human family coupling itself with that of 
the antiquity of civilization. 'To this Bunsen has applied himself, 
and, in his profound, treatise, brings te evidence of Egyptian 
language and chronology to bear upon the point at issue. Mr. 
Kenrick, in a more humble way, is satisfied to record unostenta- 
tiously, but with the greatest clearness of arrangement, all that 
may be known as matter of fact concerning the country, its man- 
ners, laws, religion, and history. Dr. Hawks, the most popular 
writer of the three, asks whether Egypt may not be made a witness 
to the truth of the Bible. This question he has answered ina 
manner that is extremely interesting, and, so far as the data per- 
mit, satisfactory. 

Chevalier Bunsen, in his investigation, enters upon ground 
which is hitherto to a great extent untrodden, and only to be 
explored, as we think, with the utmost caution. Most of our 
readers will be aware that the dynasties tabulated by Manetho, 
the Sebennyte priest, are thirty in number, and stretch back to 
dates which are heard of only in Chinese chronology. If these 
dynasties are allowed to be successive they make up in duration a 
period of more than five thousand three hundred years. Our 
great German investigator does not allow us to set Manetho aside 
with the hasty imputation of being fabulous. He would have 
the world’s chronology an open question, and propounds, as one of 
the leading inquiries to which he has directed his attention—‘ Is 
the chronology of Egypt, as embodied in the dynasties of Manetho, 
capable of restoration wholly, or in part, by means of the monu- 
ments and the names of its kings?’ It must be confessed that 
our old established notions of the date of the Flood, of the Call 
of Abraham, and of events of similar importance, will be very 
materially disturbed if the Egyptian priest is to be elevated into 
an authority. It is acknowledged that, subsequently to the build- 
ing of Solomon’s Temple, the Bible Chronology may be clearly 
ascertained. Now the dedication took place 1004 B.c., or in the 
three-thousandth year of the world. The date assigned % = 
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Flood is 2348 B.c., consequently we have an interval of 1344 
years between these two epochs, which is divided into three nearly 
equal intervals by the Call of Abraham and the Exodus of the 
Israelites. The 420 years duration of the first interval may be 
readily computed from Gen. xi. The second interval of 430 
years is rendered familiar to us by the statement of St. Paul, 
Gal. iii. 17 :—*‘ This, I say, that the covenant that was confirmed 
before of God, in Christ, the law which was four hundred and 
thirty years after cannot disannul that it should make the promise 
of none effect.’ Perhaps it may be conceded to those who would 
argue for the Egyptian chronology, that the intervals of time are 
not recorded consecutively in the book of Judges ; in other words, 
that we cannot easily affix dates to the periods at which successive 
rulers assumed the reins of power. But no amount of ingenuity 
will, from the Scriptural data, extend the entire interval from 
Joshua to Solomon much beyond that which we assign to it. We 
are accustomed also to form our ideas of chronology from the 
genealogical lists in the Gospels. From St. Matthew we learn 
that there were thrice fourteen generations from Abraham to 
Jesus Christ. From the Flood to the last king in Manetho’s 
list, we assign, according to the Scriptural chronology, about 
2000 years; the same, in fact, as the interval during which the 
forty-two generations succeeded each other. From Menes to 
Nectanebus we have, according to the varying statements of the 
dynastic lists, either 530 or 350 kings. Now this would give an 
average duration to the reigns of these monarchs quite within the 
limits of probability. Iu other words, the number of kings and 
the number of years harmonize. If, therefore, we attempt to 
meet the difficulty by supposing three or four to have been reign- 
ing at once, and that Thebes, ‘Thinis, Memphis, and Tanis, were 
contemporaneous seats of sovereignty, we shall have too few kings, 
or assume their reigns to be of greater length than was probably 
the case. The question is necessarily beset with difficulties, and 
until it is ‘thoroughly sifted, our perplexities are more increased 
than diminished by the hieroglyphical discoveries. The monu- 
ments have shown that the Pharaohs of the lists were not altogether 
fabulous beings. ‘The names of Thothmes, and Amenophis, and 
Rameses, have been laboriously spelt out from the hieroglyphics. 
We can therefore not class the Sebennyte priest as a mere writer 
of myths, but must wait till we have gathered all the facts by 
which his claims can be investigated. In this respect post-Adamic 
chronology has a relation to scientific research not dissimilar to 
that which pre-Adamic has to the inquiries -of geologists. Let 
us suspend our judgment for a time, assured that in each case the 
truth of the Bible will shine out more brightly than before. — 
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all it is to be borne in mind that the truths made most clear by 
the inspired volume are not those of science. It is quite possible 
that commentators may have been too eager to give positive in- 
terpretations to ambiguous suggestions of holy writ, to pews: in 
short, that the Bible spoke more clearly than was its real intention. 
So thinks, at least, the learned author of ‘ Egypten Stelle.’ 


‘ As regards the Jewish computation of time, the study of Scripture 
had long convinced me that there is in the Old Testament no connected 
chronology prior to Solomon. All that now passes for a system of 
ancient chronology beyond that fixed point, is the melancholy legacy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; a compound of intentional 
deceit and utter misconception of the principles of historical research. 
Egyptian history is the only one which possesses contemporary monu- 
ments of those primeval ages, and at the same time offers points of 
contact with the primitive tribes of Asia, especially the Jewish, from 
the latest up to the earliest times. It is here, if anywhere, that mate- 
rials are to be gathered for the foundation of a chronology of the oldest 
history of nations. —Bunsen. Preface, viii. 


We are not prepared as yet to acknowledge the conclusions of 
the Chevalier with regard to the dates of Egyptian history. If, 
however, we make a surrender to him, we find that he has fresh 
demands. It is demonstrated from the monuments that when 
Menes, the first king of this very ancient series flourished, a state 
of no ordinary civilization had been established. The arts had 
made some progress, and language had been committed, if not to 
writing, at least to a form in which it could be transmitted to sub- 
sequent generations. We are therefore to consider that Menes 
reigned over no new people; that they had been some time in 
existence ; that, in short, the colonization of Egypt dates much 
further back than Manetho’s royal lists. ‘This is a formidable 
demand upon us. All that we can suggest is, that we should wait 
patiently. His Excellency has only given to the English public 
one volume at present, we shall look anxiously for the next. We 
believe that he is a candid investigator. Noone can fail to admire 
the critical accuracy with which every atom of evidence is weighed, 
or the patience with which every witness is heard. He has a 
strong leaning to that school of German scholars who take nothing 
for granted, who are critics in the strictly etymological sense ; 
sitting in judgment on every preconceived notion, or every new 
fact. We repeat it, that this mode of proceeding requires caution 
when dealing with Scripture. If the tablets give evidence of some 
five hundred kings, we shall not immediately dispute, though we 
may modify our inferences ; but if the question resolves itself into 
that of the relative authority of Moses and Manetho, the Seben- 
nyte, 
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nyte, we suspect, must give way. We should much like to glance 
at the dissertations.on hieroglyphics and their interpretation, given 
in this masterly work, but for the present we can but recommend 
them to the reader’s attention. On this point we believe Chevalier 
Bunsen to be the authority. 
The second solution of the Egyptian problem is that given in 
Mr. Kenrick’s work. He answers the question, Whether, from 
the “surviving monuments, inscriptions, and antiquities, we can 
gather any information concerning the social and political con- 
dition of the people who clustered of old on the banks of the Nile ? 
To sana ye task it was not necessary to do more than cull 
from the existing authorities all that is essential to a history of 
Egypt. Bunsen takes a far loftier flight. He brings a more 
creative genius to bear. He strikes out a path for himself, and 
speaks with the confident tone of a man who has thought long and 
intently upon the subject under consideration. It is otherwise with 
Mr. Kenrick. His merit is that of a diligent reader, an accurate 
translator, a methodical arranger. We have seldom read a book 
of the same magnitude in which the author played a less con- 
spicuous part. He humbly desires to make his reader acquainted 
with the records of Herodotus and Diodorus, and the results of 
the investigations of Rosellini and Wilkinson, and then is satisfied. 
It must be confessed that this detracts from the interest of a work. 
We always delight in the enthusiasm of one who writes at first 
hand. We like to sympathize in his labours and sufferings, and 
where he is a man of independent thought, we can listen to his 
speculations either with a view to concord or combat. It is not 
very exciting to be told that a certain group of hieroglyphics 
means ‘ Ptolemy,’ but when we follow the labours of those who 
first examined the Rosetta Stone, when we hear of their mistakes 
as well as their more happy guesses, then, even if we are led no 
further than to discover the phonetic value of some twelve or four- 
teen signs, we are duly rewarded. This illustrates the principle 
by virtue of which the writings of an investigator awaken interest 
more than those of a compiler. Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s five 
volumes of antiquarian investigation become, in comparison, light 
reading. Now, in making these remarks, we do not desire to 
detract from the merits of ‘ Ancient Egypt.’ We do not hesitate 
to say that it contains information on this interesting subject, 
arranged in a clear and concise form, which could be obtained in 
no other way than by consulting the numerous authorities which 
the author has so copiously used. It is not only the best history 
of Egypt which we possess, but, taking into consideration the 
recent light that has been thrown upon the subject, and the 
obsolete 
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obsolete character of all former histories, we may say that it is 
the only one.> 

We say that Mr. Kenrick deals with the social and political 

question. To this we may for a moment direct our attention. 
The manners of a people have always been closely affected by the 
geographical nature of their country. Physical geography has many 
links with the social condition of men. It is almost possible to 
take a blank map of the world, and, as the eye wanders from 
country to country, to give a rude outline of its political condition 
from considerations derived exclusively from its position and terri- 
torial conformation. ‘The irregular outline of Greece and its ad- 
jacent Archipelago suggests facility of maritime intercourse and the 
antecedent probability of colonial enterprise and free political in- 
stitutions. Italy has an extended line of coast, and the country 
itself occupies a central position between Europe, Africa, and the 
East. It was the fitting centre of a wide conquering empire. 
England’s insular position, with its bracing climate, has given a 
lasting impress to the Anglo-Saxon race which follows it in all its 
ramifications in the Old World and the New. Where the eye, 
wandering over the map, sees vast tracts unwashed by the ocean, 
unriven by those flowing streams which carry the world’s riches on 
their bosoms, we may suspect ignorance if not barbarism, despotic 
institutions if not slavery. Russia and Poland, and still more, 
Central Africa, will illustrate this. ‘The earliest colonisation was 
always guided by the course of large rivers. In hot climates there 
is no fertility far away from their banks. ‘The scene of man’s pris- 
tine happiness was watered by four streams, and the land, irrigated 
by the Tigris and the Euphrates, were, subsequently to the flood, 
the cradle of the human race. The next country to which the 
post-diluvians directed their steps was one in which the river was 
more emphatically still the attracting influence. What were Egypt 
without the Nile? A blank desert, untrodden save by the lion 
or the jackal, except when the caravan, with its slow train of 
camels, threads its way from the Red Sea, or the Mediterranean, 
to some inland oasis. 

Mr. Kenrick says :— 

‘ The Nile holds a far more important relation to the country through 
which it flows than any other river of the world. The courses of the 
Rhine, the Danube, or the Rhone, are only lines on the surface of Ger- 
many or France; the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris were a 
very small part of the dominions of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings ; 





> It is necessary to advise Mr. Kenrick’s readers to put themselves in possession 
of Rosellini’s plates, or Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s illustrations. He will find such 
an addition of importance, as Mr. K.’s pictorial representations are confined exclu- 
sively to the cloth cover. 
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but the banks of the Nile are Egypt and Nubia. To live below the 
cataracts and to drink of its waters was, according to the oracle of 
Ammon, to be an Egyptian. Upwards or downwards, it is through the 
valley of the Nile that civilisation and conquest have taken their 
course. —Ancient Egypt, vol. i. p. 4. 


A striking peculiarity of this remarkable river is, that for more 
than a thousand miles of the latter part of its progress towards the 
Mediterranean, it has no tributaries. We might almost wonder 
that its waters are not absorbed or evaporated, seeing that there 
are no rains to compensate the waste. The river, indeed, ap- 
pears to widen near the Pyramids, but this is explained by the 
circumstance that its channel is no longer straitened by the double 
range of limestone hills, which for a considerable distance form its 
banks. The waters are at liberty to form new channels. These 
constitute what have been termed by the ancients the seven mouths 
of the Nile. A never ceasing process, however, which is well un- 
derstood by the inhabitants of New Orleans from their experience 
of the Mississippi, and indeed by all who are familiar with the 
mouths of great rivers, has reduced these seven to three, the Pe- 
lusiac, or eastern arm, the Canopic, or western, and the Seben- 
nytic, which last is, in fact, the Nile as it'continues most nearly in 
the direction of the undivided stream. The alluvial deposit—for 
this is the process alluded to—has at the same time raised the 
entire surface of the Deita. Sir Gardner Wilkinson shows that 
this rise is observable along the whole extent of the river from the 
first cataract to the mouth, but that, as might naturally be expected, 
the variation is less rapid nearer the sea. Where the inundation 
is more widely spread the mud is necessarily distributed in thinner 
layers. In consequence of the regularity of these inundations each 
locality has an increase of soil which, in an aggregate of years, 
obeys a law tolerably definite. At Elephantine, the land has been 
raised about 9 feet in 1700 years, at Thebes about 7, and so on, 
gradually decreasing towards the sea. This curious fact supplies 
an unexpected time-register to the monuments—given a certain 
depth of alluvial soil at the base of an obelisk or sphinx above the 
original ground line—the rate of deposit for that locality being 
known, an approximate guess may be made of the date of building. 
The same author remarks, that around the base of the obelisk at 
Heliopolis, erected by Osirtasen I. about 1700 years before our 
era, the alluvial soil has accumulated to the height of 5 feet 10 
inches ; and coniparing this with Elephantine, we shall find that a 
monument placed there at the same period would have been buried 
to the depth of about 19 feet. 

This peculiarity of the Nile is indirectly connected with one 
still more striking. The want of tributary streams and the con- 
sequent 
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sequent absence of the cooling influence of evaporation over the 
surface of the country raises the temperature of the air, and 
those regions which are beyond the reach of the periodical inunda- 
tions become vast desert tracts which radiate the heat shed by a 
nearly tropical sun in its scorching beams. Consequently, the 
vapours which are gathered from the expansive waters of the 
Mediterranean are carried over the land by the cold currents 
which rush in to supply the partial vacuum at the equator, with- 
out depositing by condensation one particle of moisture. ‘On the 
family of Egypt,’ says the Prophet Zechariah, ‘there is no rain.’ 
And this appears to be the explanation of the phenomenon. 
Vapours pass over the land abundantly, but the heat radiated by 
its surface is too great to allow of condensation. There is a time 
of the year, however, in which the north wind blows with greater 
vehemence, the vapours rise from the Mediterranean in greater 
abundance, and in Abyssinia the waters fall. This is just about 
the summer solstice. Within the tropic of Cancer, in some spot 
unknown to Herodotus or Pliny, and undiscovered by Mungo Park 
or Bruce, and which is still an unsolved problem, the watershed of 
the Nile exists. The mountains are known whose rills and tor- 
rents constitute the volume of waters.© On the cold summits of 
these elevations the clouds impinge, which had refused to deposit 
their contents on the thirsty land over which they had travelled. 
The vapour is instantly changed into an aqueous form, and almost 
to the very day on which the sun is vertical on the tropic, showers 
descend, which may remind us of the abundance of rain whose 





© The recent discoveries in the interior of Africa of the missionaries Krapf and 
Rebmann may perchance prepare the way for a full solution of this ancient pro- 
blem. On the 9th of May, 1848, Mr..Rebmann saw, in south lat. 4°, east long. 36°, 
a snow mountain, which cannot be less than sixteen thousand feet high. His state- 
ment, which has been called in question by certain European men ‘of science, has 
been subsequently corroborated by Dr. Krapf, whose description exhibits too many 
‘undesigned coincidences’ with that of his brother missionary to leave room for 
further doubt as to the accuracy of their several accounts. Mr, Rebmann says: ‘The 
mountains of Jagga gradually rose more distinctly to our sight. At about ten 
o’clock (1 had no watch with me) I observed something remarkably white on the 
top of a high mountain, and first supposed that it was a very white cloud, in which 
supposition my guide also confirmed me; but having gone a few paces more, I 
could no longer rest satisfied with that explanation ; and while I was asking my 
guide a second time whether that white thing was indeed a cloud, and scarcely 
listening to his answer that yonder was a cloud, but what that white was he did 
not know, but supposed it was coldness, the most delightful recognition took place 
in my mind of an old well-known European guest called snow, All the strange 
stories we had so often heard about the gold and silver mountain Kilimandjaro, in 
Jagga, supposed to be inaccessible on account of evil spirits, which had killed a 
at many of those who had attempted to ascend it, were now at once rendered 
intelligible to me, as of course the extreme cold, to which the poor natives are 
perfect strangers, would soon chill and kill the half-naked visitors.’ See Narrative 
es Journey to Jagga, by Rev. J. Rebmann, Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
‘ay, 1849, 
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sound reached the ears of Elijah of old. The waters rush down 
the mountain sides, and the sacred river gradually swells, its turgid 
waters charged with the red earth that is a few weeks later de- 
posited over the breadth of Egypt. Such is the most reasonable 
explanation of a phenomenon so remarkable, of such vital im- 
portance to the inhabitants of the land, and at the same time one 
that has received such contradictory solutions. - 

Mr. Kenrick gives an interesting sketch of the various blunders 
of the ancients in reference to this question :— 


‘It was natural that an inhabitant of Greece, accustomed to the 
rivers of his own country, swollen in summer by the melting of snow 
upon the mountains, should attribute the rise of the Nile to the same 
cause. Such was the opinion of Anaxagoras, adopted by /&schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, but rejected by Herodotus on the ground that 
no snow could fall in the climate of Ethiopia. Thales supposed that there 
was no real increase of the waters of the Nile, but that the Etesian winds, 
blowing from the north in summer full upon its mouth, prevented their 
discharge into the sea, and threw them back upon the low grounds of 
Egypt. This is a real cause, but not adequate to explain the whole 
effect. Democritus, and probably Hecateus, attributed its rise to its 
connection with the ocean, which was conceived to flow round the south 
of Libya, and thought its waters had been sweetened by long exposure 
to the sun. Probably some vague notion of the tides of the ocean was 
combined in their minds with that of the origin of the Nile. to explain 
its periodical swelling. Another explanation attributed the increase of 
the waters to an exudation from the earth, saturated with condensed 
moisture during the winter, which the summer heat expanded and set 
free. Herodotus himself supposed that he had explained the pheno- 
menon by the remark, that the rivers in Southern Libya were necessarily 
lowest ‘in winter, when the sun was vertical over those regions, though 
this offered no solution of the overflow in summer. The true cause, 
the rainy season in Ethiopia, was first assigned by Agatharchides of 
Cnidus, in the second century B.c.’— Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, vol. i. 
p. 82. 


The periodical inundations of the Nile obviously connect them- 
selves with ‘the pursuits of the Egyptians. We are at once pre- 
pared to find an agricultural population extending along its banks, 
characterized by ingenuity in the arts of peace, not given to mari- 
time adventure, yet capable of defensive warfare. Indeed the 
fertilising river made the task of the agriculturist an easy one. 
Herodotus was struck with the facility with which the Egyptian 
husbandman obtained his crop. He had but to wait for the rise 
of the waters, cut channels and furrows by which his portion of 
ground might receive the layer of mud ; he then sowed his ground, 
and in three or four months the hot sun of the climate had ripened 
a plentiful harvest. All this assumes that the inundation rose to 
the 
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the requisite height. If it failed to do so, or fell far short, a 
famine was the consequence. We have heard in the debates of 
our own legislature computations of the number of men, and deci- 
mals of men, requisite to till an acre, as also the corresponding 
number of those whom that acre will sustain. In our cold lati- 
tude, with a comparatively stubborn soil, the ratio of labourers to 
consumers is far higher than in Egypt. It is therefore to be ex- 

ected that it should have produced far more than was needed for 
its own supply. ‘The monuments happen to give usa close insight 
into the agricultural arrangements of this early people. What is 
indicated is simplicity of implements and amplitude of storehouses. 
The form of one of these is exhibited in a painting of the tomb of 
Rotei at Benihassan. It consists of a double range of structures 
resembling ovens, built of brick, with an opening at the top, and a 
shutter in the side. A flight of stairs gives access to the top of 
these receptacles, into which the grain, measured and noted, is 
poured till they are full. The mode of emptying them was to 
open the shutter in the side, which discharged all above it, after 
which it was easy for men to enter and throw out through the 
opening the contents of the lower part. 

It is evident, from a glance at these facts, that an Egyptian 
famine was as terrible in its consequence as it was beyond the 
reach of human sagacity to foretell its cause. If the reasons of 
the inundation were so ill understood, who could have calculated 
beforehand any such contingency as its failure? Hence the 

roof that Pharaoh’s dreams were sent from God. The lean ears 
and the lean kine were fitting emblems of seasons in which the 
fields yielded no increase and the cattle died. It was at the same 
time highly probable that a rocky country like that of the Ca- 
naanites, which was fertile only in provinces of limited extent, 
should have driven the sons of Jacob from its boundaries to seek 
corn in what must have been the garden of the world. Assuming 
that agriculture supplied employment to only a small portion of the 
population, it becomes a question as to what the remainder applied 
itself. The vast architectural remains which amply repay the efforts 
of the traveller, in a great degree answer the question. It does not 
appear that Egypt kept many of its sons idle in standing armies. 
The military caste, numbering 410,000 men, were only partially 
engaged in active service. Herodotustells us that to each soldier 
was assigned twelve portions of land, each containing 10,000 
cubits. Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks that these allotments 
were not only a substitute for regular pay, but tended to encourage 
habits of industry, and to instil a taste for the occupations of” a 
country life. We know that the Israclites were compelled to en- 
gage in all manner of service in the field, but they were also em- 
ployed 
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ployed in building the treasure-cities Pithom and Raamses. It was 
to this purpose that the bricks were applied, the making of which 
was so severe a feature of their bondage. It is quite evident that 
the existing monuments, the temples and obelisks, and pyramids, 
represent the labour of untold multitudes. There is very little 
proof that mechanical skill was resorted to for economising the 
application of muscular power. Enormous results are presented 
tous. The blocks of which the pyramids are composed are of ex- 
trardinary magnitude, obelisks were erected of a single block of 
granite. The colossus of Rameses, at the Memnonium, which 
weighed about 886 tons, is known to have been brought over land 
from the quarries at the cataracts of Syene, a distance of more 
than 120 miles. Sir Gardner remarks—‘ This is certainly a sur- 
prising weight, and we cannot readily suggest the means adopted 
for its transport, or its passage of the river; but the monolithic 
temple, said by Herodotus to have been taken from Elephantine 
to Buto, in the Delta, was still large, and far surpassed in weight 
the pedestal of Peter the Great’s statue at St. Petersburgh, which 
is calculated at about 1200 tons.’¢ A pictorial representation 
of the removal of a colossal statue has been found in a grotto 
near El Beroheh, which does not suggest any great amount of 
mechanical contrivance. ‘The colossus rests upon a wooden sledge 
to a single point of which four ropes were attached. ‘These 
are dragged by four parties, numbering in all a hundred and 
seventy-two men ; and a lubricating liquid is poured from a vase, 
by a person standing on the pedestal of the statue, in order to 
facilitate its progress as it slides over the ground, which was pro- 
bably covered with a bed of planks. On the knee of the figure 
stands a man who claps his hands to the measured cadence of a 
song, a necessary expedient if the sinews of a hundred and seventy- 
two were to combine in a simultaneous impulse. It is a cane 
able circumstance that no mechanical power has been discovered 
among the monuments, except a simple form of the lever and the 
inclined plane. Even the pyramids seem to have been reared on no 
other plan than that of elevating stones by levers from course to 
course. The inference is, that reliance was always placed on the 
multiplication of labourers. Pliny tells us of 20,000 men being 
employed on a single obelisk ; and in one instance he speaks of 
as many as 120,000 being gathered for the purpose of raising 
one of the these ponderous structures. 

The style of Egyptian architecture owes its distinctive features 
to the nature of the materials whach were employed. ‘The country, 
as is well known, did not abound in wood, whilst stone was sup- 














4 Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs, vol. iii. p. 330. 
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plied in great abundance. The Nile was a ready pe: to 
the contents of the quarries which were found on its banks. Some 
of the earlier temples were excavations from the rock, but it does 
not appear from recent hieroglyphical researches that they were 
exclusively the first essays in architecture. Still they suggest the 
nature of the art in its primal stage, and in the grottoes of Beni- 
hassan and Kalabsché, in Nubia, we may read the original con- 
ceptions of the old world architects. We say that abundance of 
stone gave to Egyptian building its distinctive feature. There 
was no need to economise materials, consequently in aiming at 
strength (a requisite in every building), the designer secured his 
object by exaggerated solidity. Modern science has accomplished 
wonders in investigating the conditions of attaining the maximum 
of strength with the minimum of materials. The principle of the 
arch has been thoroughly explored. It is well known how the 
catenary curve, or the elongated semi-ellipse, or the semicircle, 
may be made to satisfy the laws of equilibrium. The flying 
buttress combines strength with elegance, and the strongest bridges 
are constructed on oblique sections of the circular or the elliptical 
cylinder. We have discovered also that a columnar tube, rightly 
adjusted in its proportions, bears four times the weight as the 
same quantity of material in a solid form. We have also learned 
something of what is technically termed ‘thrust,’ and know how 
the resultant pressure of a series of weights may be met by a 
support properly directed. A geometrical staircase is an example 
of this, where each step presses obliquely upon the one below, till 
the whole weight is transmitted to the solid foundation on which 
the structure rests. All these contrivances were virtually pro- 
nounced impossibilities by the architects of the days of Rameses 
or Sesortasen. The arch is wanting. We find no trussed roofs, 
no flying buttresses. A heavy entablature has to be supported. 
A rank of columns of elephantine proportions forms itself in close 
array to support the weight. There is clumsiness rather than 
boldness in this. ‘The same columns would bear the weight of 
Cheops’ pyramid. Sometimes colossal figures take the place of 
these columns, and it must be admitted that their gigantic forms, 
disposed in an attitude of undisturbed repose, give to the building 





¢ A building has been discovered at Thebes, in which is found a chamber with 
a vaulted rouf, where the stones are not fitted one upon another, after the manner 
of an arch, but placed horizonally, one projecting beyond that immediately below 
it, till the uppermost two meet in the centre, the interior angles being after- 
wards rounded off, to form the appearancesof a vault. This would imply that the 
principle of the arch was unknown; but other instances can be produced, from 
which it would appear that even pointed arches were constructed at a period ante- 
cedent to the Exodus. Sir Gardner Wilkinson thinks that the Egyptians con- 
sidered their introduction ill-suited to the style of architecture which they generally 
adopted. 
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an air of grandeur bordering on the sublime. The massiveness 
of the style was, however, much relieved by the profusion of 
sculptured ornament. The columns themselves, besides being 
covered with hieroglyphics, were often striated, and the appearance 
of being composed of united stems was increased by the horizontal 
bands which tied them together under the capital and in the 
middle. 

In comparing Egyptian architecture with the Greek, on which 
it impressed something of a parent’s likeness, Mr. Kenrick aptly 
remarks that 


‘we see in them the difference between the art which has developed 
itself from instinctive feeling, and that which has received its laws from 
the reflecting intellect. In the Greek temples,’ he adds, ‘ the esthetic, 
in the Egyptian the religious feeling predominated ; all the subordinate 
and accessory parts being calculated to bring the worshipper into the 
immediate presence of the god with an increasing impression of awe. 
The approach was frequently by a dromos, or double row of sphinxes, 
mysterious compounds of the human form, with a lion or a ram, de- 
noting the union of strength and intellect in gods and kings.’— 
Kenrick, vol. i. p. 260. 


We cannot pass from this subject without referring to those 
marvels of all ages, the pyramids. Built in a form that defies 
the ravages of time, devoid of ornament as they are of utility, 
they remain an object of the curiosity and speculation to every 
traveller. If no earthquake disturb their colossal structure it is 
probable that in the last conflagration of the earth they will 
form part of the works therein which are to be burned up. The 
hieroglyphics have revealed the names of the kings who built 
them : it is satisfactorily established that each pyramid served as a 
single tomb, but with regard to their date, with regard to the 
motives which prompted efforts so gigantic for an end so incon- 
siderable, we are left to conjecture. At best they serve as lasting 
monuments of despotic folly. ‘They are Babel-towers, which re- 
cord how the thousands of an oppressed people were forced to 
expend life and sinew to gratify the whim of a tyrant. 

The following description will be acceptable to the reader :— 


‘ The pyramids of Gizeh are about five miles distant from the bank 
of the Nile. As the traveller approaches them first across the plain, 
and then the sandy valley to which the inundation does not extend, he 
is usually disappointed by their appearance, which falls short of the 
conception that their fame had raised. Their height and breadth are 
lessened by the hills of sand and heaps of rubbish which have accumu- 
lated around them. ‘The simplicity and geometrical regularity of their 
outline is unfavourable to their apparent magnitude; there is nothing 
near them by which they can be measured ; apd it is not till standing 
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at their base, he looks up to their summit and compares their propor- 
tions with his own, or those of the human figures around them that 
this first error of the judgment is corrected. And when he begins to 
inquire into their history, and finds that 2300 years ago their first de- 
scriber was even more ignorant than ourselves of the time and purpose 
of their erection, he feels how remote must be their origin, which 
even then was an insoluble problem. ‘They stand upon a roeky plat- 
form of unequal height, but where highest, elevated about 100 feet 
above the plain, and forming a kind of promontory in the Libyan 
chain, whose greatest projection is towards the north-east.‘ Such a 
range of low rock, the first step in the ascent of the Libyan hills, 
borders the valley of the Nile to the entrance of the Fyoum, and on 
it all the pyramids which occur in this district are placed.’— Kenrick, 
vol. i. p. 117. 


If we turn from those arts of the Egyptians, the results of 
which are of such colossal magnitude, we find that they were not 
the only ones in which they attained to success. Egyptian re- 
mains have been transferred to the glass-cases of our museums, 
and admit of microscopic examination, affording an interesting 
contrast to those huge erections which rear their heads on the 
banks of the Nile. There is every evidence that the art of polish- 
ing and engraving precious stones was known from the earliest 
times. The reader may find a vast profusion of signet rings, 
amulets, and scarabei in the British Museum. One of the latter 
bears the name of Menes, the earliest in Manetho’s lists. Many 
of them are engraved with great minuteness, and present re- 
markable variety. ‘They exhibit figures of deities, sacred animals, 
the names of kings, short inscriptions, and other symbols. They 
have formed portions of necklaces, bracelets, rings, or other 
articles of personal adornment. Dress seems to have been much 
studied in Egypt, and was diversified according to the several 
gradations of rank. When Joseph was made next in authority 
to Pharaoh, he was arrayed in vestures of fine linen, and a gold 
chain was placed about his neck. Wilkinson* makes an apposite 
remark, which illustrates this feature in Joseph’s history. The 
investiture of a chief, he says, was a ceremony of considerable 
importance when the post conferred was connected with any high 
dignity about the person of the monarch, in the army, or the 
priesthood. It took place in the presence of the sovereign seated 





* As we have not set ourselves the task of criticising Mr. Kenrick’s interesting 
and valuable work so much as of giving to our readers some of the more prominent 
results of Egyptian research, we cannot stay to analyse style and grammar. We 
would, however, recommend to Mr. K. that, before he prints his second edition, he 
should revise his English composition, making the above and numerous other 


passages less elliptical, and more flowing. Let Cicero be the model rather than 
Tacitus. 


8 Manners and Customs, vol. v. p, 293. 
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on his throne ; and two priests, having arrayed the candidate in a 
long, loose vesture, placed necklaces round the neck of the person 
thus honoured by the royal favour. The British Museum con- 
tains abundant specimens of the goldsmith’s handicraft, which 
show at the same time that the early Egyptians were well able 
to turn to account the ornamental stones which the quarries of 
the country hid in their recesses. Thus we have necklaces, 
bracelets, pendent ornaments, and beads. One necklace has 
pendents in the form of the lock of Horus, fish, and cowries, with 
a cowrie-shaped clasp ; another has flat beads, representing deities 
and symbols ; a third, blue spherical beads capped with silver. 
The materials employed include gold and silver, bronze and 
electrum, carnelian, jasper, porcelain, and arragonite. The 
mummy cases yield specimens of Egyptian weaving. Some of 
their ‘fine linen,’ indeed, has been found to exceed the most 
delicate fabrics of modern times. The finest French cambric is 
said to have 120 threads to the inch, whilst the warp of the 
Egyptian fabric has at least four times that number. Wilkinson 
remarks, that the dresses of many of the figures depicted on the 
monuments represent a texture so fine and transparent that it is 
sometimes scarcely to be discovered in its outline, even when the 
_—, are well preserved. One remarkable feature of the 
igyptian lady’s toilet deserves to be noticed, as our national 
collection affords indications of it, and the custom is alluded to in 
Scripture. Jezebel (2 Kings ix. 30) is said to have painted her 
face, and tired her head, and looked out at a window. In the 
margin, ‘put her eyes in painting.’ And we find this expression 
(Ezek. xxiii. 40), ‘ For whom thou didst wash thyself, paintedst 
thine eyes, and deckedst thyself with ornaments.’ ‘lhe custom of 
staining the eyelids and brows, says Sir G. Wilkinson,’ with a 
moistened powder of a black colour, was common in Egypt from 
the earliest times. It was also introduced among the Jews and 
Romans, and is retained in the East in the present day. It is 
thought to increase the beauty of the eye, which is made to 
appear larger by this external addition of a black ring; and 
many even suppose the stimulus its application gives to be bene- 
ficial to the sight. It is made in various ways ; some use anti- 
mony, black oxide of manganese, preparations of lead, and other 
mineral substances ; others the powder, or the lampblack of burnt 
almonds, or frankincense ; and many prefer a mixture of different 
ingredients. ‘the Museum contains several cases for holding this 
black pigment, termed sthem or stibium. They are of wood, 
ivory, and porcelain. One of them carved in ivory represents a 


h Manners and Customs, vol. ii. p. 333, 
i Tbid., vol. iii, p. 380. 
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monkey standing erect, grasping with both arms a cylinder, with 
its cover of wood. In the same cases we find examples of 
the mirror used by Egyptian females. Considerable taste and 
ingenuity are displayed in the handles. One of them is of ivory, 
in the form of a column; another of porcelain, in that of a lotus- 
sceptre, inscribed with the name of Mentuemha, son of Hekheth. 
The mirror was made of mixed metal, chiefly copper, most care- 
fully wrought and highly polished ; and so admirably did the 
skill of the Egyptians succeed in the composition of metals, that 
this substitute for our modern looking-glass was susceptible of a 
lustre which has been even partially revived at the present day in 
some of those discovered at Thebes, though buried in the earth 
for many centuries. The same kind of metal mirror was used 
by the Israelites, who, doubtless, brought them from Egypt; and 
the brazen laver made by Moses for the tabernacle was com- 
posed ‘of the looking-glasses of the women which assembled 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation’ (Exod. 
XXxviii. 8). 

There is ample evidence that music was studied by the 
Egyptians. Dr. Burney tells us that instruments of percussion 
were undoubtedly the earliest attempts. The lyre, the cymbal, 
and the drum, are the general type of what we find in use in the 
infancy of nations. In fact, the earliest musical instruments pro- 
duced a single note. It+was an advance upon this to have a 
series of pipes or strings, each producing its own sound. The 
next step was to make the same string or pipe produce a portion, 
or the whole of the gamut. Musical notation and the laws of 
harmony will then follow, until the art attain that degree of per- 
fection of which it admits. Modern analysis has counted the 
motions of the vibrating cord, and modern genius has produced 
the anthem, the fugue, and the oratorio; but it may well be 
doubted whether the early Egyptians had not made considerable 
progress. If they had a musical notation we are unable to 
decypher it, the echoes of their harmonies have died away ; but 
specimens remain which show that the finger-board was not un- 
known to them. Modern musicians know full well that instru- 
ments constructed on the principle of the violin are the only 
perfect ones. The guitar and the plectrum have been found in 
Egyptian tombs. The British Museum contains the top of a harp 
which has had seventeen strings, besides smaller ones of five 
strings. A pair of bronze cymbals, five inches in diameter, remind 
us of the allusion in Ps. el. 5, of the high-sounding cymbals. In 
some of the paintings which have been brought to light, a square 
tambourine is represented as played in concert with other instru- 
ments. In one picture found at Thebes, women beat the tam- 
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bourine and darabooka drum without the addition of any other 
instrument, dancing or singing to the sound. This very strongly 
suggests the rejoicings of Miriam, who ‘took a timbrel in her 
hand ; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances’ (Exod. xv. 20). 

The painting and sculpture of the Egyptians do not in them- 
selves afford much clue to the date of their origin. Mr. Layard 
remarks that, with regard to Assyrian art, its older specimens are q 
superior to those of a later date, implying that the taste of those 
engaged in it suffered a deteriorating process. The same remark 
would apply in many respects to the efforts of their rivals on the 
banks of the Nile. There would appear to be two antagonistic 
principles which have swayed the destinies of painting and sculp- 
ture in all ages; the one is conventionality, the other adherence 
to nature, They may be seen waging war at this very day on 
the walls of our Royal Academy. Nature is of course the first 
preceptor, and those who have conscientiously recorded Nature’s 
aspects have been rewarded with some measure of success. At 
the same time it is to be admitted that the experience of others 
has its value. No one man can, by his unassisted observations, 
attain to the intimate knowledge of Nature, her forms, and colours, 
and varying expressions, which his predecessors have in the aggre- 
gate acquired. Hence the necessity for rules in art. A rule, 
whether we style it canon or dogma, is, generally speaking, the 
recorded experience of nature. But rules may become as it were 
fossilized ; the dead semblance of a living thing, and then they are 
mere conventionalisms. ‘The imaginary landscape which is painted, 
perhaps, by lamplight, the Hercules sculptured according to a 
predetermined arrangement of bones and muscles, are most likely 
to embody a great deal that assimilates to conventionality rather 
than to nature. Egyptian art is conventional ad nauseam. Let 
us hear Sir Gardner on this subject :— , 

‘ Deficient in conception, and, above all, in a proper knowledge of 
grouping, they were unable to form those combinations which give 
true expression ; every picture was made up of isolated parts, put 
together according to some general notions, but without harmony or 
preconceived effect. The human face, the whole body, and every- 
thing they introduced, were composed in the same manner, of separate 
members placed together one by one, according to their relative 
situations ; the eye, the nose, and other features composed a face; but 
the expression of feelings and passions was entirely wanting; and the 
countenance of the king, whether charging an enemy’s phalanx in the 
heat of battle or peaceably offering incense in a sombre temple, pre- 
sented the same outline and the same inanimate look. The peculiarity 
of the front view of an eye introduced in a profile, is thus accounted 
for; it was the ordinary representation of that feature added to a 
profile, 
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profile, and no allowance was made for any change in the position of the 
head.’—Manners and Customs, vol. iii. p. 265. 


It is evident, notwithstanding, that this did not arise so much 
because genius was deficient as because it was fettered. Any 
observer of the casts exhibited in the British Museum, represent- 
ing the triumphs of Rameses, will notice that the wild animals 
introduced are outlined far better than the men and horses. ‘The 
former supplied a new study ; with regard to the latter, the artist 
must abide by prescribed rules. It must be admitted also, that 
a great knowledge of colour was displayed, especially for the 
purpose of decoration. Chiaro scuro was a thing unknown, but 
contrasts of crude colour are sometimes managed with consider- 
able effect. We may observe here in passing, that it is one of 
the marvels of this extraordinary country that we should be able 
to discuss the colouring powers of its artists. None but an 
Egyptian atmosphere would have transmitted those works to so 
late a period. 

In pursuing our investigations into the antiquities of Egypt 
we are met at every step by some memorial of its religion, or 
rather its idolatries. Mr. Kenrick’s chapters on ‘ Egyptian ‘Theo- 
logy’ are among the most elaborate of his ewella compiled 
work. Indeed we cannot do better than refer any reader to his 
volumes who wishes to make himself entirely master of this branch 
of the inquiry. He will be able to put himself in possession of 
the names and genealogies of their gods, their legendary history, 
their connection with the Assyrian, Grecian, and Roman Pantheon, 
the mode of their worship, and the particular names in which they 
were respectively held in special adoration. The paintings and 
sculptures which have survived the wreck of ages, abound in re- 
presentations of the various deities. They have generally the body 
of a man with a varying head, sometimes that of a bird, some- 
times of a crocodile, frequently of an animal, as the lion, the goat, 
the dog or the cat, not seldom that of a reptile, a serpent, or a 
frog. ‘These representations amply confirm the Scriptural testi- 
mony to the degrading idolatry of the people. he Mosaic 
ordinances implied throughout that the people of Israel were in 
danger of recurring to the abominations of the land of their cap- 
tivity. And at a subsequent period Jeremiah gives utterance to 
this prophecy—‘ I will kindle a fire in the houses of the gods of 
Egypt ; and he shall burn them, and carry them away captives ; 
and he shall array himself with the land of Egypt as a shepherd 
putteth on his garment; and he shall go forth from thence in 
peace. He shal] break also the images of Beth-shemesh (in the 
margin the house of the Sun), that is in the land of Egypt; and 
the houses of the gods of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire’ 
(Jer. 
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(Jer. xliii. 12, 18). The prophecy of Ezekiel is similar—‘ I will 
cause their idols to cease out of Noph (Memphis), and there shall 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt’ (Ezek. xxx. 13). These 
superstitions are described more in detail by Isaiah. ‘The spirit 
of Egypt shall fail in the midst thereof; and I will destroy the 
counsel thereof ; and they shall seek to the idols, and to the charmers, 
and to them that have familiar spirits, and to the wizards’ (Isa. 
xix. 3). We need scarcely refer to the remarkable fulfilment of 
these prophecies. The very site of Memphis is at this day 
scarcely discernible; the idols have ceased from the land ; its 
kings exist only in ruined memorials; and for centuries it has 
groaned under the yoke of a foreign power. It would appear 
that the complaint charged against Egypt, throughout the pro- 
phetic denunciations, is that of its idolatry. Blood and rapine, 
and cruelty, are laid at the door of other nations, but the sin of 
this country is always idolatry. Solomon marries a wife from 
among them, and his heart is turned aside ; the Jewish nation adopts 
its customs, its luxuries and effeminacy. It is the alluring 
tempter rather than the terrible tyrant, the broken reed, on which 
if a man lean it will run through his hand. 
The origin of the Egyptian worship seems to have been partly 
a reverence for heroes (didaoxadin Saimoviov, 1 Tim. iv. 1), partly 
an adoration of the powers of nature. The former generally 
characterizes a military nation, the latter an agricultural, and as 
the Egyptians combined the two we may expect to find both prin- 
ciples at the root of their religion. “We say that a military nation 
would be likely to deify heroes. The recollection of conquests 
and glorious achievements, whilst it nourished the pride of those 
engaged, would show itself in gratitude to the bold spirit who led 
the way to victory. If he perished by the last dart of a retiring 
foe so much the more was he sure of an apotheosis. An agri- 
cultural people, on the other hand, would be inclined to worship 
the powers of nature. We have already alluded to the uncer- 
tainty of the inundations by which the Nile yearly lent to the land 
its fertility. It was a mysterious chance to the husbandman 
whether he should in any given year rejoice in a full harvest, or 
erish in a famine. ‘The river is to be his friend or his foe. 
hat then? It is at once elevated into a god possessed of 
volition. It has attributes of power. Its favour must be sought, 
its enmity deprecated. Its image is carved. Temples are reared, 
a priesthood is appointed, and what may have begun in sym- 
bolism, or in the expression of man’s dependence on the bounties 
of Providence, works its way into the most detestable idolatries. 
The ignorance of the people and the craft of the priest perpe- 
tuate the evil. The devil finds in the latter a ready instrument 
for 
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for securing the former in hopeless bondage. It is quite consistent 
with this that an acknowledgment of the divine unity should not 
altogether disappear, though it has but little prominence in the 
minds and feelings of the idolatrous votaries. The ignorant 
soldier may cherish the memory of departed heroes ; they led his 
fathers to victory, but they did not confer on himself the breath 
of life. The husbandman may perceive that the river fertilises 
his fields, but it did not call the fields into existence. Those 
questions remain which can only be solved by the acknowledg- 
ment of a great First Cause. The sequence of causes is associated 
in the mind with the law of generation. Hence to the gods is 
assigned a genealogy, and to the highest name in the family-tree 
is assigned.the attribute of creator. He is the Zevs xarne, the 
Jupiter, the father of gods and men. The first name in the 
Egyptian list is Amun, the second Khem. Both of these are 
evidently forms of the name Ham pn, the son of Noah. The 
latter is also identical with Chemi, the Coptic name of the terri- 
tory which has become familiarised to European ears as the root 
from which the word ‘chemistry’* is derived. Now the deity 
Amun will illustrate our remark on the worship of heroes. Khem 
represents the productive power of nature and answers to the Pan 
of the Grecian mythology. The next six of the principal deities 
are Kneph, Ptah, Maut, Athor, Neith, and Pasht. We often 
find the names of these chief deities combined with others repre- 
senting some particular attribute. Thus Amunra is Amun 
worshipped as the sun. Another combination is Amun-Hor with 
the head of a hawk, the bird especially consecrated to Horus. 
This hawk-headed god is worthy of notice, as supplying a link 
with the mythology of Assyria, corresponding as it does to the 
deity supposed to be Nisroch, which is so conspicuous in the 
Layard-collection. 

Great pains were taken by the Greek writers to connect the 
Egyptian pantheon with their own, as well as to explain it ac- 
cording to the principles of their pantheistic philosophy. It would 
be idle for us to attempt to follow out their speculations. It 
matters little whether Amunra is identical with Phoebus, or Osiris 
with Dionusos. If these deities were the spontaneous creations 
of inwrought superstition, it is evident that they would spring 
up like weeds in a neglected garden, whether transplanted or not 
from another locality. To suppose the various powers of nature to 
have been symbolized by their deities, would imply abstract concep- 
tions too transcendental for the most part for pb a matter-of-fact 
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pearl. The results of their theology were the maddest superstitions. 
t is humiliating to human nature to witness their dog-worship and 
cat-worship, their sacred cows and holy crocodiles. Human life 
with them was of minor importance, but the lower animals were 
treated with superstitious reverence, and their remains, as our own 
Museum will show, were embalmed as carefully as the body of a 
monarch. In fact the last blow, which was fatal to the Egyptian 
monarchy, was the immediate result of this gross superstition. 

Rollin quotes from Polyenus the account of the stratagem 
practised by Cambyses in the battle which made him master of 
the country,— 

‘ Being informed that the whole garrison (of Pelusium) consisted of 
Egyptians, he placed in the front of his army a great number of cats, 
dogs, sheep, and other animals, which were looked upon as sacred by 
that nation, and then attacked the city by storm. The soldiers of the 
garrison not daring either to fling a dart, or shoot an arrow that way, 
for fear of hitting some of those animals, Cambyses became master of 
the place without opposition.’—Rollin, vol. ii. p. 248. 


To record Egyptian mythology is not merely to narrate a 
series of popular superstitions. ‘The importance attached to the 
several features of the national creed was wonderfully enhanced 
by the fixedness imparted to them by a well organized priesthood. 
This was in fact a gigantic political institution, which gave its own 
impress to all other institutions whilst they retained any existence. 
It is fatal to society when any class of men acquire the monopoly 
of all mental acquirements. And when such monopolists sway 
the religious belief of those around them the tyranny they are able 
to exercise is almost unlimited. They can, under such circum- 
stances, apply every discovery of science, nay, the simplest results 
of acquired knowledge to work upon the fears of the ignorant. 
They can invest themselves with the odour of sanctity, nay, almost 
with the attributes of deity. ‘The mythical histories of the gods 
and demigods were simply early legends of the country improved 
by the priests. ‘The body of Osiris, the son of Ra, was divided 
into fourteen parts, and gathered by Isis. In other words, the 
land of Egypt was originally portioned out into fourteen provinces. 
Medical science was sent from heaven, and Aésculapius was its 
god. Mausichad a like origin. These, and many other credenda, 
were just the accounts which the priesthood chose to give of 
sciences and arts which were probably their own invention, and 
which they retained in their own power. Truth, however, is not 
advanced when scientific investigation is wholly surrendered to the 
lay portion of the community. Let the students of inspiration be 
well informed in the laws and phenomena of the physical world, 
let 
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let the savans be guided by the infallible dicta of Holy Writ, and 
we shall hear of fewer discrepancies between what is revealed and 
what is discovered. 

‘Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ in 
other words, he must have been initiated in the mysteries of the 
priesthood. Like Pythagoras, at a later date, he must have con- 
formed to the laws of the order, and by a slow course of instruc- 
tion, arrived at the knowledge of their arcana. ‘There is reason 
to believe that this ‘ wisdom’ extended to the rudiments of most 
of the sciences, including astronomy, geometry, and chemistry. 
The Greeks gave them the credit of their origination, and there 
does not appear any sufficient reason for denying such an hypo- 
thesis. It is equally probable that architecture was a sacred 
mystery, just as the monks in medieval times charged themselves 
with the erection of our churches and cathedrals, and by their 
elaborate symbolism made every feature in the building of mys- 
terious significance. Medicine was peculiarly a sacerdotal pro- 
fession among the Egyptians, as also the surgery requisite for 
the embalming of the dead. 

Astronomy is very closely intermingled with their mythology. 
The motions of the heavenly bodies had been observed with 
much accuracy, and their phenomena recorded in the dark lan- 
guage of myth. On this point we quote Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson :— 


‘Isis and other deities assumed on different occasions various charac- 
ters ; and Sothis, the dog-star, was one of those assigned to the sister 
of Osiris. ‘This adaptation of Isis, and other deities, to the planetary 
system, led to the remark of Eusebius, “ that the Egyptians esteem the 
sun to be the Demiurgus ; and hold the legends about Osiris and Isis, and 
all their other mythological fables, to have reference to the stars, their 
appearances and occultations, and the periods of their risings, or to the 
increase and decrease of the moon, to the cycles of the sun, to the 
diurnal and nocturnal hemispheres, or to the river.’ Plutarch also 
gives one explanation of the history of Isis and Osiris, taken from the 
phenomena of eclipses.’—DManners and Customs, vol. iv. p. 871. 


The measurement of the angular bearings of certain passages 
in the great pyramid suggests a relation between that ancient 
structure and the position of the stars. It must be borne in mind 
that each of the great pyramids is built accurately with its faces 
towards the points of the compass. From the north face a passage 
descends in the plane of the meridian inclined at an angle of 
26° 41' to the horizon. This corresponds, within a few minutes, 
to the latitude of the place. In other words, this passage com- 
mands the pole, and coincides in direction with the axis of the 
earth. ‘This can scarcely have been accidental. 

With 
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With regard to geometry, Mr. Kenrick does not think that it 
ever advanced much beyond land-surveying (a very necessary 
department of knowledge in a country so much dependent on 
agriculture), but such as it was he supposes the priests to have 
enjoyed the monopoly of it. He remarks :— 

‘Nothing remains in the monuments by which we could ascertain 
the state of the science in early times; but the belief of the Greeks, 
that Pythagoras, Thales, Pherecydes, Anaxagoras, and Plato, had 
derived their knowledge of mathematics from Egypt, would be inex- 
plicable if this country had not long preceded their own in its cultiva- 
tion.’ —Anc. Egypt, vol. i. p. 327. 


We have much indirect evidence of their knowledge of chemistry 
in the different objects of art which have survived. The bright 
colours that have stood the test of thousands of years, might well 
excite envy in the breast of a modern artist. ‘The bronzes, and 
gold and silver ornaments, suggest that the art of metallurgy had 
risen to high perfection. The skill displayed by the Israelites in 
the casting of the golden calf was less wonderful than the art 
possessed by Moses of administering it subsequently as a potion 
to those who had been guilty of worshipping it. ‘ Commen- 
tators,’™ says M. Goguet, ‘have been much perplexed to explain 
how Moses burnt and reduced the gold to powder. Many have 
offered vain and improbable conjectures, but an experienced 
chemist has removed every difficulty upon the subject, and has 
suggested the oe process. In the place of tartaric acid, which 
we employ, the Hebrew legislator used natron, which is common 
in the East. What follows respecting his making the Israelites 
drink this powder, proves that he was perfectly acquainted with 
the whole effect of the operation. He wished to increase the 
punishment of their disobedience, and nothing could have been 
more suitable ; for gold, reduced and made into a draught in the 
manner I have mentioned, has a most disagreeable taste.’ 

The practice of medicine was distributed among the members 
of the faculty, in the infancy of the science, in a way not dissimilar 
to the etiquette observed by our own most eminent men. Each 
took his own special branch. ‘There were no general practitioners, 
but some were oculists, some dentists, some treated diseases of the 
head, some of the bowels, and some those of uncertain seat. 
They distinguished between physiology, pathology, pharmaccutics, 
and surgery. Unfortunately, they were fettered too much to 
make much progress in their respective branches. Each disease, 
with its remedies, stood on record in the ancient books. From 
the precepts therein contained, the physician was not allowed to 





™ Goguet, Origine des Lois, des Arts, et des Sciences, tome ii. livre 2, chap. iv. 
p. 145. 
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depart, his own life was forfeited if he ventured to do so. Hero- 
dotus makes it appear that the people must almost have left their 
medical advisers to starve. Assuming that ‘the stomach was the 
centre of sympathies,’ they devoted three days in the month to 
the correction of its irregularities, for they suppose, remarks this 
accurate observer, ‘ that all diseases to which men are subject pro- 
ceed from the food they use. And indeed, in other respects the 
Egyptians, next to the Libyans, are the most healthy people in 
the world.” 

Mr. Kenrick devotes his second volume almost entirely to a 
careful analysis of the dynastic lists of Manetho. This portion of 
the work is exceedingly valuable, and betokens very great accuracy 
of research on the part of the learned author. The events 
noticed are, however, scattered and disconnected. If we could 
determine the chronology of events recorded in scripture, the 
investigation would be more satisfactory. The very names of the 
kings with whose history Abraham, and Joseph, and Moses, were 
successively connected, can only be conjectured. Twenty-one of 
these dynasties pass before we reach a point of anything like 
certainty. Mr. K. says:— 


‘The earliest event in Egyptian history which can be connected 
with a known date in that of any other country, is the invasion of 
Judea by Shishak, or Sheshonk, in the reign of Rehoboam. As the 
chronology of the Jewish Scriptures is in this age definite and authentic, 
we are able to fix the reign of Sheshonk in years before the Christian 
era.° But this does not enable us to carry backward an exact chrono- 
logy through all the reigns of his predecessors, owing to the uncer- 
tainty and interruption of the successions, both in the MSS. and in the 
monuments ; and in the previous part of the Jewish history, the sove- 
reigns of Egypt are only mentioned by the common name of Pharaoh, 
which would not suffice for their identification, even if the Jewish 
chronology itself were in early ages certain.’—Ancient Egypt, vol. ii. 
p- 109. 


It would occupy more space than can be here devoted to the 
inquiry, if we were to pursue the complexities of the chrono- 
logy of these dynasties. Egyptian history is at best fragmentary, 
and any attempt to render the accounts consistent and continuous 





» Herodotus, ii. 77. 

° Dr. Hawks’s Monuments of Egypt, p. 246, gives an interesting engraving of a 
tablet copied from the sculptures found on the walls of the temple of Karnak. It 
represents a figure of a captive, apparently of Jewish features, to whom is attached 
an oval bearing a hieroglyphical inscription, which has been decyphered Judah 
melek Kah, ‘There is ample evidence that the king who caused this tablet to be 
erected is the same whose tablet is translated, ‘ Beloved of Amun Sheshonk.’ 
There can be little doubt that the series of tablets commemorated the conquest of 
Judea by Shishak, as recorded in the book of Chronicles, 
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would be not unlike an endeavour to restore the city of Thebes, or 
the temple of Karnak, to the exact state in which they delighted 
the eyes of the Pharaohs. But this does not disqualify Egypt 
from bearing witness to the truth of the Bible. Our American 
friend, Dr. Hawks, has laboriously investigated its monuments, 
and documents, and finds much that establishes the vital truth 
that the Pentateuch is an accurate history, that its pretensions are 
corroborated by independent facts, and consequently, that the 
inspiration to which it lays claim must be conceded to it. He 
does not bring to the inquiry that species of German criticism that 
assumes all things false until they are proved true, but, whilst he 
examines every objection with a candid impartiality, he clings to 
the Bible as a book he knows to. be from God, and rejoices in 
every new fragment of evidence which is vocal with the exclama- 
tion, ‘Let God be true and every man a liar. We hope that 
his book will be widely circulated, and attentively perused on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is pleasant to hear from the new 
world a voice relating to this primal country of the old, that the 
inhabitant of a land which is necessarily poor in ruins, should 
direct our attention to one that reveals antiquity at every step. 
The Bible, indeed, is neither Jewish nor Egyptian, neither a mere 
remnant of antiquity nor a literary novelty, but an inspired record, 
addressed to the souls of men in all ages and in all lands. 

Dr. H. addresses himself to the specific question which relates 
to the government of Egypt at the time of the Exodus. He 
refers to the circumstance that in the history of Joseph we meet 
with the declaration that ‘every shepherd was an abomination to 
the Egyptians,’ whilst in the days of Abraham a pastoral calling 
does not appear to have been held in disrepute. He refers also 
to the fact that the family of Jacob were compelled in consequence 
to settle in the land of Goshen. Now the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth dynasties of Manetho contain the names of an intruding 
race of Hyksos, or shepherd-kings, who appear to have conquered 
the country, and settled in Lower Egypt. They were probably a 
nomade tribe, or assemblage of tribes, who treated the people 
with oppression, and made the very name of shepherd an ‘ abomi- 
nation’ to them. Dr. H. legitimately infers that this invasion 
took place at some period intervening between the visits of Abra- 
ham and Joseph. It is not impossible that the Pharaoh who 
elevated Joseph to be his vizier, belonged to the eighteenth 
dynasty, and that in the land of Goshen, which he appropriated to 
the children of Israel, some of the Hyksos race may have been 
— to remain after their expulsion from the land of Eaypt. 

f these shepherds were of Phenician origin, a theory may be 
framed as to the use made by the Israelites of a phonetic alphabet, 
differing 
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differing so completely from the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, 
and this would be corroborated by the universal tradition that 
writing was a Phenician invention. Dr. Hawks makes it very 
clear that the eastern border land of Egypt was assigned to the 
Israelites ; that Goshen was in fact situated near the Delta, and 
on the bank of the Nile nearest to Palestine. He argues also, 
that the royal city at that time was probably Tanis, or the Zoan 
of Scripture. 

‘The whole Pentateuch,’ he says, ‘shows in a general manner that 
the abode of royalty then was somewhere in Lower Egypt. Tanis, or 
Zoan, was one of the oldest cities in Egypt, for it was there in Abra- 
ham’s day, and was then of some note, and considered as a sort of 
standard with which to compare other cities ; “* And Hebron was built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” When Moses performed his 
miracles before the Pharaoh who refused to let the Israelites go, where 
was the residence of that Pharaoh? At his chief city. Where were 
the miracles wrought ? Let the Bible answer, ‘‘ Marvellous things did 
he in the sight of their fathers, in the land of Egypt, in the field of 
Zoan.’” Ps. Ixxviii. 12. 


Now Mr. Kendrick regards the attempts made to discover who 
was the Pharaoh of the Exodus as all but hopeless. It does not, 
however, seem impossible to determine the dynasty in which the 
various events took place. Although a single name is given in 
Scripture for the monarch who persecuted the children of Israel, 
we are not hindered from supposing their bondage to have 
extended over several reigns. According to Horapollo Ouro is 
the Coptic for ‘king,’ whence the royal serpent, BaciAsoxos, is 
called Ureus. If we supply the affix Ph we have the title 
Pl’ouro, or Pharaoh, which was common to a long series of the 
Egyptian monarchs. Dr. Hawks gives an engraved copy (p. 180) 
of a painting found at Thebes in the tomb of one Roschere, who 
was superintendent of the great buildings in the reign of ‘Thothmes 
III. of the eighteenth dynasty. Men are employed, some in 
working up the clay with an instrument resembling the Egyptian 
hoe, others in carrying loads of it on their shoulders, moulding it 
into bricks and transporting them, by means of a yoke laid across 
the shoulders, to the place where they are to be laid out for drying 
in the sun. The physiognomy and colour of most of those who 
are thus engaged show them to be foreigners, and their aquiline 
nose and yellow complexion suggest the idea that they are Jews. 
Their labour is evidently compulsory; Egyptian taskmasters 
stand by with sticks in their hands ; and though one or two native 
Egyptians appear among them, we may easily suppose that they 
have been condemned to hard labour for their crimes.’ Wilkinson 
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remarks that more bricks of the reign of Thothmes have been 
discovered than of any other. It is true that Roschere’s monu- 
ment was discovered at Thebes, at a considerable distance from 
Goshen, where the Israelites dwelt ; but, as we are expressly told 
that they were ‘scattered abroad throughout all the land of Egypt 
to find stubble instead of straw,’ it is quite consistent with the 
facts that one of their superintendents should have resided in a 
separate locality. 

If we make due allowance for all difficulties of detail we may 
thus arrange the narrative of the bondage and Exodus. Let us 
suppose the Hyksos dynasty to have come to an end, and the last 
remains of their tribes driven into the land of Goshen, as our own 
forefathers were compelled to seek refuge in Wales and Cornwall. 
In the reign of one of the latter kings of this native dynasty, 
Joseph comes to Egypt. He found favour with a monarch who was 
essentially Egyptian in his mode of government and domestic habits. 
The native gods are in high honour; Joséph himself receives 
an Egyptian name, he marries the daughter of the chief priest of 
Re at Heliopolis ; the lands of the priests alone escape forfeiture 
to the crown in the famine. He is invested with the insignia of 
office with the same ceremonies which were practised at the court 
of Setei Menephthah. The king has a splendid retinue ; a chief 
captain of the guard, a chief butler and chief baker, magicians 
and wise men. Whilst enjoying the post of vizier, Joseph re- 
ceives a visit from his brethren, who are unconscious before whom 
they bowed the knee. When they eat, it is at a separate table 
from the natives of the country. The language is moreover unin- 
telligible. At length the whole family is settled in the land. A 
special grant is made to them; and, although the conditions of 
tenure are not specified in Scripture, it is likely enough that they 
were required to graze cattle and labour in the field, or at least 
to share the produce of their territory with the nation who protected 
them. Under the dynasty to which the Pharaoh belonged who 
made the grant, it is probable they were happily situated, and 
found abundant sustenance for their rapidly increasing numbers. 
But the Memphitic dynasty was displaced, another — suc- 
ceeded, ‘a new king arose, which knew not Joseph.’ It was easy 
for this new Pharaoh to rescind the engagements of his prede- 
cessors while he imposed additional burdens on those who had 
paid tribute. It was pretended that the Hebrews who had in- 
creased in numbers were becoming dangerous to the state : parti- 
cularly as they lived on the side next to the nomade tribes, with 
whom they might make alliances, and more especially as the 
descendants of the Hyksos were some of them >: in 
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Goshen, and others had withdrawn only to Palestine. Hence the 
necessity, real or supposed, for erecting military magazines or 
garrisons (treasure-cities, modes éxvpas, Exod. i. 11, LXX. ver- 
sion) on the Asiatic frontier. By employing them to build 
Raamses at the eastern end of the valley of Goshen, and Pithom 
at the western, a barrier was provided against future invasions, 
and the children of Israel were kept in subjection. 

How long this severe bondage lasted we know not. Omitting 
seven reigns from the list recorded on the tablet of Abydos, we 
come to Rameses III., in whose reign the tablet itself was erected. 
He was the Sesostris of Herodotus, and signalised himself beyond 
all other monarchs of his race, no less by the wide extent of his 
conquests than by the splendour of his buildings. At Mitrahenny 
a colossal statue still exists, forty eight feet in height, bearing his 
titular shield. It is also supposed that the great Sphinx at Gizeh 
bears his features, and was erected as a memorial of his victories. 
It would be straining evidence to assert positively that Rameses 
the Great was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. But it would appear 
that his reign approximated to that event in point of time, and if 
so we establish a most valuable consideration in connection with 
the deliverance of an unarmed race of captives, that they escaped 
the hands of their oppressors carrying their gold and silver and 
jewels away with them at the very time that the resources of the 
Egyptian monarchy in wealth, power, and military prowess had 
reached their most splendid elevation. The enemy said, ‘I will 
pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil ; my lust shall be 
satisfied upon them; I will draw my sword, my hand shall de- 
stroy them. Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered 
them ; they sank as lead in the mighty waters. Who is like unto 
thee, O Lord, among the gods? Who is like thee, glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders? Thou stretchedst out 
thy right hand, the earth swallowed them. ‘Thou in thy mercy 
hast led forth the people which thou hast redeemed; thou hast 
guided them in thy strength unto thy holy habitation’ (Exod. xv. 
Y—13). 

In ne the career of the descendants of the patriarch in 
connection with Egyptian history, as well as manners and customs, 
it might seem that the connection would cease when the Red Sea 
is crossed, and that the Scripture narrative can derive no new 
elucidation in matters subsequent to that event. Dr. Hawks has, 
however, very ingeniously established an important link, and one 
which brings to view many ‘ undesigned coincidences ’ between the 
minute features of the Mosaic account and what might have been 
expected when the circumstances are fully considered. It may 
be 
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be embodied in the proposition which we subjoin. The long re- 
sidence of the family of Israel in Egypt having assimilated their 
manners and customs to those of the country in which they had 
dwelt, that resemblance must have’ continued more or less during 
their wanderings. This will readily be admitted to a partial 
extent, but few will realize at first how completely this om rshnen 
must have exerted itself. If we look at the third generation of 
any foreign refugees in a modern country, we shall find but 
little of the fatherland remaining in their recollection. The 
may possibly speak its language, or the language of their adopted 
country may be tinged with a foreign accent. The sixth or 
seventh generation will retain only the foreign surname. Eve 
other trace will have vanished. It may be alleged, perhaps, that 
the very descendants of the Egyptian captives are examples of 
the reverse of this. But the Jews of the present day have his- 
torical traditions as well as a religious ritual far more distinct 
than the Israelites at the time we speak of. The captives, as 
they plied their tasks, had but a dim recollection of the promises 
made to their fathers, and even after their deliverance had taken 
place, constantly preferred the recollection of Egyptian comforts 
to the anticipation of the glories of the land of promise. Moses 
well knew that the very name of Jehovah would be strange to 
them. He was instructed, therefore, to say that I AM (the self- 
existent One) had sent him unto them. What indeed could 
there be amongst them that was not Egyptian? They had tilled 
the soil of Egypt, eaten its food, and worn its garments. Moses 
was learned in its wisdom, and Bezaleel and Aholiab were prac- 
tised in its arts. What were their conceptions of divine worship ? 
Certainly they had not learned to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. In no dispensation antecedent to the Incarnation was 
worship purely spiritual offered. It was always more or less 
ceremonial, and the Divine presence was manifested by external 
symbol. The Levitical ordinances abounded in forms; and as 
they were instituted immediately after the Exodus, we may 
readily conceive that they would be intelligible to the people only 
so far as they corresponded to what they had been accustomed to 
witness. We may bear in mind that the religious ceremonies of 
all heathen nations retain, though in a corrupt form, many of the 
features of primitive worship, of which the sacrifice of animals is 
an obvious illustration. Egypt was more likely than most other 
countries to perpetuate the traditions which a son of Noah had 
introduced. Hence it may not be too bold an assertion to ‘lay 
down, that much of the Levitical ritual, excepting of course those 
parts of it which were based on their recent experience of mira- 
culous interposition, was a selection of certain features of Egyptian 
VOL, VIL-—NO. XIV. U worship 
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worship purified of its superstitions, and applied to the service of 
the true God. 

We have already referred to the perfection to which the 
Egyptians had brought several arts. It will be readily observed 
how these arts were made available in the construction of the 
tabernacle, the weaving and embroidery of priestly garments, the 
moulding of the cherubim, the overlaying of the ark with gold, 
the chasing and embossing of the golden candlesticks. We may 
turn, however, to the correspondence of Levitical ordinances to 
Egyptian customs. 

e will extract from Dr. Hawks’ valuable chapter on this 
subject. 

The Hebrew priests ministered at the altar and in the holy 
pee with covered heads and naked feet, so did the priests of 


ogypt. 

“They were required to be scrupulously clean; bathing daily 
before they commenced their ministrations. Such was the rule 
also in Egypt. 

All the priestly garments were to be of linen. The priests 
wore the ephod, encircled by a rich embroidered girdle. The 
breast-plate was another part of the priest's official dress. It bore 
twelve jewels, on each of which was engraved the name of one of 
the tribes. This, while it adopted an Tosetien custom, corrected 
Egyptian idolatry ; for, on the breast-plate of the Egyptian priest 
was worn an idolatrous symbol, most commonly the winged 
scarabeus, the emblem of the sun. (All these Dr. H. shows 
correspond to the Egyptian practice.) The Urim and Thummim 
—In the Septuagint SAwos xai aAnderz. The words mean light, 
truth, or justice ; and they were used to indicate the breast-plate 
which Aaron wore at certain times, on occasions connected with giv- 
ing judgments. Wilkinson thus writes concerning the Egyptians : 
‘ When a case was brought for trial it was customary for the 
arch-judge to put a golden chain around his neck, to which was 
suspended a small figure of Truth, ornamented with precious 
stones. ‘This was in fact a representation of the goddess who was 
worshipped under the double character of Truth and Justice, and 
whose name Thmei (the Coptic name of justice or truth, hence 
the Suis of the Greeks) appears to have been the origin of the 
Hebrew Thummim, a word implying Truth.’ The Egyptians 
were accustomed to put iuscriptions on their houses, both inside 
and out. From this circumstance the Jews were prepared for 
the command which bade them write the words of their law upon 
their door-posts and their gates. When they made the ark, the 
size of it was particularly given. It is precisely the size of an 
ark carried after the statue of the god Chem, in a painting hed 
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the time of Rameses II[. The Egyptians carried an ark or 
shrine in procession, and their mode of doing so was that adopted 
by the Hebrews.* 

We might carry on this investigation at much greater length, 
but enough has been said to establish the fact that Egytt by its 
monuments bears witness to the truth of the Bible. We have 
already remarked that that wondrous land is rich in its remains. 
The past is written on the present, and modern students have 
eagerly inquired what message the ancients have transmitted ? 
Egypt has been minutely searched, and not always by hands 
friendly to the truth of God. If the tablet could have been dis- 
interred that would have convicted Moses of imposture, many of 
these men would have eagerly displayed it before the eyes of 
Europe. But their efforts have led to an opposite result. In- — 
cidental testimony has abounded, and the scattered confirmations 
of the truth have been most convincing. We have only to wait 
with patience to see how the dynastic lists will be ultimately 
cleared from doubt and fable, and we shall then be only the more 
confirmed in the belief that no weapon brought against the Scrip- 
tures will prosper, but rather that it will be found to establish 
and not to destroy. Prophecy has long been known to have been 
minutely fulfilled in reference to Egypt. The desolation of 
Ethiopia above Syene, even the cessation of the ‘paper-reeds by 
the brooks,’ the foreign government, the ‘removal of the gods,’ 
are all indications that God has not spoken in vain. Egypt has 
yet to take its place among the nations; it will yet take a pro- 
min_nt part ere the ‘ way of the kings of the east is prepared.’ It 
has not been cast altogether into oblivion. Like its imperishable 
structures, the recollections of the past are not effaced. We 
believe that Providence still watches over that land. Let us 
patiently abide the issue. 





* Monuments of Egypt, pp. 237, 238. 














ON THE WORDS WHICH PAUL HEARD IN PARADISE." 



































| Translated from the OpsErvaTionEs Sacr& of Campegius Vitringa 
the Elder. ] 


Argument. 


Ir is inquired carefully what we must understand by ra appnra 
pruarae & odx ov avOpwre Aadkyoa, which were heard by the 
Apostle Paul in Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 4). Moreover, the inter- 
pretation is rejected which makes the words heard by Paul un- 
speakable, and impossible to be uttered by him. It is maintained, 
onthe other hand, that Paul heard in heaven words not unspeak- 
able indeed, but not spoken hitherto, and to be told to no man. 
Cameron,” as defender of this exposition, is often commended ; 
andthe true signification of the Greek word ggpnros is illustrated 
by various examples. Further, it is sought whether we can 
assign by conjecture the nature of the words and truths heard by 
Paul in the highest heaven. 

2 Corinth. xii. 1-4.—KavyaoSac 67 ob cuppéper por’ eAevoopar yap 
ei¢ drragiac kal drocadv ere kupiov. olda &vOpwrov év Xpor@ mp0 érov 
dexarecodpwy, sire év owpart, ovK olda, Eire ExTOG TOV owpaToc, ovK 
olda, 6 Oedc¢ oldev, dprayévra tov rowdrov Ewe rpirov ovpavov. Kat 
olda roy rowovroy dvOpwror, elre év ow@part ire éxTd¢e TOU owparoc, ovK 
oida, & Oede older, dre Horayn eic¢ rdv mapadecoy, Kal ijKoveey &ppnra 
phpara, & ov‘ éov avOpwry Aadijou. 

The very learned Cameron has indeed anticipated some of 
those remarks which I think of bringing forward for the expo- 
sition of the appnra pnuara, unsaid words, heard by Paul in 
Paradise. Instead, however, of his diligence checking my efforts, 
it has rather urged them on. Let us then essay the matter. 
These are Paul’s words touching himself caught up into Paradise 
(2 Cor. xii. 4); xai axoucey appnra pnuara, & odm éEov dvOowaw 
AaAHTaL. 

The term f%ua, in the New Testament writings, usually means 





® This dissertation, on a subject of high and curious interest, is an excellent 
specimen of the learned and exhaustive manner in which the elder Vitringa treated 
whatever subjects engaged his attention. It was part of an original plan to repro- 
duce in English some of the more remarkable of the treatises furnished by the 
profound scholars and able divines of a former age, who are now but little heeded 
in this country ; and the present article will be accepted as evidence that this 
intention has not been abandoned.—Epir. J. 8. L. 
_ » John Cameron died at Montauban, 1625,—TRr. 
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word, or thing; answering in both senses to the Hebrew 134, 
which is used both for thing and word (see examples in Vorstius).° 
But there can be no doubt which of these senses ought here to be 
chosen: for Paul says that he ‘heard’ certain jiuzra. But it is 
clear that hearing must be understood of words, not of things, as 
Calvin has already rightly said. 

But the words which Paul heard in Paradise are said to be 
appnra, which seems capable of admitting a threefold signification. 
‘To agpnrov is commonly said to denote,—1. What has not been 
said hitherto; 2. What must not be said; 3. What cannot be 
said or explained. Cameron, however, who had a surpassing 
knowledge of the Greek language, denied that this word is ever 
used in the last signification. Let us hear him :—‘ Certainly,’ 
he says, ‘afpnrov, in the Greek tongue, signifies two things on y 
so far as we have been able to observe, to wit, what is not said, 
or what must not be said. But that that is called agpnrov which 
can in no way be exprest in any tongue, can scarcely be granted 
by those whose ears are accustomed to the Greek idiom.’ ‘This, 
however, which is denied by Cameron, is very generally allowed 
by great scholars, who render rd appnrov by unspeakable. So 
Valla, Vatable, Beza, and the Dutch. These ate words : 
‘Unspeakable, agfnra, that is, which cannot be explained by 
ioe to any man; as Aphrodiseus’ speaks of Zppnrous idi0- 
tras, properties which are called hidden, and the principle of 
which cannot be perceived, and much less explained.’ This 
example, as proof of this signification of the word, I see is pre- 
duced also by Stephens and by Constantine.* But certain id:c- 
rnres, qualities, may be called zgjnro, secret or hidden; not that 
it is impossible to explain them, but that they have not hitherto 
been explained. We are unwilling, however, that this our dis- 
cussion should be merely one of words. Let be; let ro d&gpurov 
mean, that which cannot be exprest by speech. We ask whether 
this signification of the word suits this passage. Very many 
learned interpreters have so thought. Let us see whether they 
have thought soundly and aright. 

i. If by ra dppnra pnuara we should understand unspeakable 
words, then Paul would seem to contradict himself. For he says 
that he himself has heard those jiuara which he calls dpnra, 
That, however, which Paul heard, was certainly pronounced and 
uttered by speech. But how can what was veally said, and Paul 





© Phil. Sac., 1. i. ¢. ii. p. 27, 28. 

4 Alexander Aphrodiseus, or Aphrodisiensis, of Aphrodisias in Caria, one of the 
earliest Greek commentators on Aristotle, flourishing in the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third century.—Tr. 

© Robert Constantine, author of Lexicon Graco- Latinum, 1592.—Tr. 
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heard spoken, be called agpntov, unspeakable? ii. If these words 
were absolutely in this sense unspeakable, why does Paul add @ odx 
ov advOpamw Aarnjoar? For if appnrov means that which no one 
can speak, then, surely, Paul either needed not to add that these 
words were not lawful to utter (for what cannot be done is in 
vain forbidden), or, at least, directly lessened and weakened 
thereby the emphasis of the former word. For that something is 
not lawful to do, is saying less than that it cannot be done. ‘The 
celebrated Cocceius, considering these two difficulties, has indeed 
come to the conclusion that the words which Paul heard are not 
absolutely called aZpnra, unspeakable, but are so called only in 
relation to him who heard them. This he so explains afterwards 
that we have no reason to differ very much from him. 

I would urge this a little more closely, and show that the diffi- 
culty of this interpretation is not to be slighted. That certain 
pnuara, words, are called agpnra, unspeakable, may be under- 
stood, either with relation to the words or phrases to be uttered, 
or to the things that are exprest by those words, phrases, or sen- 
tences. A certain word may be called unspeakable when there 
is such an arrangement of vowels and consonants therein, that the 
movement proper for uttering it cannot be produced in the mouth, 
in which sense Pliny‘ has called certain words unspeakable. But 
the piuzare which Paul heard cannot be said to have been un- 
speakable in this sense, since Paul heard them spoken, as has 
already been said. It remains then that these piuezra are called 
&ppnra, unspeakable, by reason of the things contained therein. 
That is td say, the things declared to Paul were so exceedingly 
sublime that they cannot be conceived and apprehended with dis- 
tinctness by the mind of man, and hence cannot be well exprest by 
human speech, not even of the Apostle Paul. Thus most inter- 
preters might wish to have the sense of this passage expounded. 
And it also fell out when I was leaning this way, that as I com- 
pared this saying of Paul with the style of Maimonides, in his 
treatise de Fundamentis Legis, I found that Maimonides had 
treated of the absolute simplicity of God, in connection with which 
is the following 252 xb) wyow> prea xd) ond maa md pe ar an 
wa Sy yond poxn— moreover this thing (word) cannot be 
spoken by the mouth, nor heard by the ears, nor clearly known 
by the mind of man. ‘The phrase yoxd naa na p35 might 
seem to be one and the same with jauara afinrx in our pas- 
sage. Thus piuara appnta would be piuarz, words, mepi tov 
appnrov tov Oeov, spoken touching that in God which is to us 





' Hist, Nat., 1. xxviii. e. ii. 
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incomprehensible and unspeakable, in much the same way as‘ 
Clement of Alexandria has expressed himself respecting this 
subject. 

ut this interpretation has its inconveniences. First. If the 
things unfolded to Paul were not very clearly perceived and 
understood by him, and indeed could not be perceived by himself 
and others, it seems meaningless to add 2 odx by avpumw Aarjoat. 
For when he says it is not awful, X2A¢iv, to speak or utter them, 
he quite seems to imply that it is possible to utter them. I sup- 
pose lawful and unlawful are said of things which are in our 
power. Secondly. Granting that sense of these words, it is not 
very manifest what may have been the peculiar privilege of Paul 
beyond other believers when he was caught up into heaven. Yet 
who can doubt that it was very great? Shall we say that the 
peculiar favour vouchsafed to Paul was to hear either Christ or 
the angels discoursing of things which he was far from compassing, 
and which no mortal can compass? Indeed, even to us on this 
earth, truths are unfolded of such a kind that our minds cannot 
comprehend all their measure and amount. Therefore what 
happened to Paul in heaven amounts to nothing for which he 
could boast beyond ourselves. Thirdly. Even if we suppose that 
Paul heard in heaven discourses touching things which it was not 
given him fully to understand, yet we cannot think that Paul 
compassed absolutely nothing of those things. We cannot but 
believe, nor can it be, but that God, when he would unfold to 
Paul certain truths, laid them out clearly and manifestly enough. 
Had He been unwilling thus to act, why bestow so remarkable a 
favour on Paul? Neither can we doubt of this, that Paul com- 
prehended in his own mind somewhat, at the least, of that which 
was said clearly to himself. But, indeed, if we would suppose 
that truths were unfolded to Paul, which in all their measure he 
could not comprehend by his own reason, yet he knew and was in 
a position to know ro 1:8 (the matter of fact) of that revelation. 
He knew what was 16 dzoxeinevov" (the subject) of that revelation, 
and what was predicated thereof. But if Paul understood that, 
which I have no doubt of, he could not call it absolutely pnuara 
&ppnra, unspeakable words. For he knew what may have been 
said to him, and what was said he could surely tell again to others. 
The man who discourses to me of the eternity, the omnipresence, 
the necessary existence of God, speaks of truths which I do not 





& Znroopev St rérrapa’ 7d Bri, Td didT1, ef Zort, Th éoriv.  “Oray wey yap, wérepov 
rh5€ 4 rode, (ntapev, els apiOudy Odvres* olov worepov éxAclwes b HAtos, ) of; Td Sti 
(nroduev. Aristot. Analyt. Post , ii, 1.—Tr. 

h TO faroxeluevov, the subject of a proposition :—the predicate, 7d karnyopovmevor. 
v. Aristot. Categor., 2, 3.—TR. 
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fully compass. What, however, is said clearly to me touching 
those truths, although I do not altogether compass, I can rehearse 
to others. Wherefore, even though we suppose that the highest 
mysteries of the Divine essence were dealt with before Paul in 
heaven, yet Paul could declare to the churches the matter which 
was treated of in that school of heaven, what was explained touch- 
ing it, what the manner and what the order of explanation, what 
he. understood of that exposition. Whatsoever has been said 
before me, even on any subject, surely it belongs thereto that it 
can be repeated by me in rehearsal, and hence it does not seem 
possible that in this sense it should be so. fitly called unspeak- 
able or unsayable. Fourthly. That Paul in heaven learnt 
remarkable truths, and compassed them well enough, seems quite 
manifest from ver. 7, where he speaks mepi ris daepSor%s raiv 
amoxariewv, of the abundance of the revelations made to him. 
Paul does not say merely that there happened to him ¢woxzrufus, 
revelation, but doxaAvWeis, revelations. But of what kind? Of 
things unperceived? Surely the word amoxdauvdis properly 
signifies a clear manifestation and unfolding of truth. It is true 
that of yore certain things were sometimes revealed to the pro- 
phets which they did not at that time fully understand. Yet they 
were such as God willed should be at some time understood. 
For, as God does nothing, he likewise reveals nothing in vain. 
But He would reveal in vain if what He reveals were not under- 
stood by men. He had therefore revealed in vain certain things 
to the prophets of bygone times, had He not willed that they 
should be understood by the Church of following times. Appl 

this to the question in hand. If anything was revealed to Paul 
which he did not compass, it is not manifest what was the fruit of 
that revelation. For thus there was no revelation made to Paul 
such as he could set forth in writing to be understood by the 
Church of the following age. But it was made for Paul’s sake 
alone, that he might thence gather some fruit. But what fruit 
could he gather from the mere general understanding that dis- 
courses were holden in heaven touching deep mysteries which he 
comprehended not? Besides that, the prophetic revelations were 
of quite another kind than the teachings which a man receives by 
the distinguished favour of God. Some prophet may be caught 
away by the Spirit to utter words which he does not understand, 
and bears in such case the character of an organ; but for them 
whom God treats as disciples taught by Himself, it behoves that 
He lay out the truth according to their apprehension, in such a way 
that their minds may be able to embrace it. Paul speaks besides 
of the abundance of the revelations, and of a thorn fixt in his flesh, 
lest he should thereby be exalted above measure. If Paul in this 
ravishment 
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ravishment into heaven had not learnt more plainly some certain 
truths, which were not known also by others of the flock, be- 
lievers and teachers, there was the less cause for pride, the less 
matter of temptation. For the ravishment into heaven, though in 
itself a great favour, must be regarded as less by far, if considered 
apart from the revelation made there to Paul as a distinguished 
friend of the Lord Christ, touching certain mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, which neither had been imparted hitherto, nor 
were to be imparted to others on this earth. Fifthly. Had Paul 
wished to say that he heard in heaven discourses touching some 
properties and mysteries of the Divine essence, which were such 
as he could not himself fully perceive and set forth, it is not 
likely that he would have exprest that by pnuwara Zppnra, un- 
meokonbe words ; for that does not seem quite the phrase to be 
used here. The unspeakable words, indeed, are words touching 
things which cannot be understood, and which also therefore can- 
not be exprest by speech! Why not rather have said that he 
heard in heaven axaradnara, (incomprehensible (words) ), or 
avePixnra ( (words) beyond reach)? An affection, a power, a deed, 
or what other thing soever it be which hovers so large in our con- 
ception, that we can hardly fashion words to equal the conception 
thereof, may sometimes be said to be agjnrov. Thus poets have 
spoken of unutterable grief, unutterable love, unutterable deed, un- 
utterable punishment ; but it seems to me different and harsher by 
far that fia, word, should be called unutterable or unspeak- 
able. Surely that is not equally fitting to be said epi rod 
pryaros, of word, less still of dogmas and doctrinal notions, which 
can be clearly and distinctly delivered and set forth, at least so it 
seems to me. 

For the rest, as the words heard by Paul are not very fitly 
called unspeakable, if regard be had to the things said; so it 
seems to me that that description is not very rightly applied to 
the manner of utterance in which these words were spoken. It 
may indeed be doubted whether Paul does not deny that the 
words which he heard in heaven can be made known, on this 
account, that such was the gravity and greatness of the speaker, 
such the fulness, powerfulness, beauty, and, in a word, such the 
weight of the sayings; furthermore, that he who heard these 
words was encompassed by so great a brightness, that if he would 
rehearse any of those words again, his own speech would forthwith 
fail, and he would sink far below the greatness and fulness of the 
sayings. Indeed some great scholars are accustomed to mingle 
this interpretation of their own with the former, and of both to 
make up one. But it seems to me harassed with nearly the same 
difficulties as the above. First. When God, or the Son of God, 
who 
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who is at the right hand of his Father in heaven, speaks with men, 
there can indeed be no doubt but that His speaking is in greatness 
and force most exceeding ; but that the words said by God should 
therefore be called unspeakable, does not seem possible. For 
although the language of the speaking God commend itself by 
peerless greatness, gravity, fulness, powerfulness, and beauty, it is 
always clear and distinct; and therefore, in this regard, is not 
very fitly said to be zfpnros, unspeakable. How great was the 
manifestation of God on Mount Sinai to the Israelites! What 
the gravity of His a Yet it was not therefore wickedness 
to hand those words in writing down to posterity. With what 
brightness did God show himself to Isaiah and Ezekiel! What 
weighty and undefiled words did He shed forth before them! Yet 
neither did they therefore feel them to be ajnra. For although 
God speaks with the utmost greatness, He always speaks clearly, 
that is, speaks so as to be understood by them whom He speaks 
with ; who, it may be, cannot be followers of God in the whole 
manner of utterance, yet are not therefore unable to rehearse the 
sayings of God. Secondly. He who by merely telling rehearses 
again what he has perceived as said clearly by God, must not 
be thought to rehearse the words of God without their own 
manner. He cannot, I acknowledge, show forth to others the 
greatness of the speaking God. et every word of God, to 
whomsoever and at whatsoever time said, to whomsoever and 
at whatsoever time, set forth and rehearsed again by others 
with faithfulness, hath always xpsrapa (marks) of the word of 
God. God says, in Jeremiah xxiii. 28, 29, that His word 
is 12 wheat, that is, there is in it somewhat to fill the mind; that 
it is like a fire, searching out and judging the hidden longings 
of the mind; and a hammer which breaketh the rock in pieces, 
bending even the hardest hearts. To every word of God, if only 
it be faithfully reported, there belongs peculiar weight, solemnity, 
and force, by which man’s conscience is overcome. It is not chaff, 
that is, it is not the word of man, but truly the word of God. The 
word of God, therefore, cannot be rehearsed without its own man- 
ner, if only it be faithfully set forth, Wherefore, even if that 
word be reported by man, yet nothing of its value is lost thereby. 
Nor is it needful here to search out many reasons by which that 
may be proved. For we have to this day tov wpoQntixoy Adyov, the 
word of prophecy, spoken by God to seers of yore. We have the 
words of Christ in the Evangelists, and especially in John. Their 
value is not lessened thereby, that both prophets and Evangelists 
have reported and declared them to us in writing. In truth, I am 
unable to see well what may be the difference between words said 
to Paul and those which were said to the prophets; unless Paul 
heard 
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heard the words of God or of Christ in other circumstances. Nor 
further, do I see why the words heard by Paul can be called un- 
speakable, rather than those which were said to prophets and 
apostles, if we have regard to the manner of utterance only. 

It remains then, that piwara agpnra are words, either not said 
hitherto, or which must not be said. Both of these significations 
belong to the word zpjnros. For the former, I will give a remark- 
able example from Xenophon, who in the history of his Cyrus 
speaks thus: I. vi. 14; éaresd7 32 xal riro wavramzow appnroy 
iQaivero, tédos On wre émnpov, 6 Ts more Sidacxwy orparnyiay Pain we 
Waoxev: ‘but when nothing at all was said about this also’ (by 
him who had taught Cyrus, or at least professed that he had 
taught him), ‘at last indeed you asked me’ (Cambyses asked 
Cyrus, whom indeed, when about setting out against the Assyrians 
together with Cyaxares, he reminds of precepts before given 
touching the art of a general), ‘ what at all he said he had taught 
me in teaching the duties of a general? This is a clear instance 
in which ro appnrov means what has not been said hitherto. Ta 
zppnrov is taken in the same sense by Homer. An instance is 
suggested to me by Stephens from the ‘ Odyssey,’ book xiv., not far 
from the end :' 

‘cai re Exoc mpotnkey Orep r’ Uppnroy apecvor > 

‘and sent forth some word which would have been better unsaid.’ 

Ulysses proclaims wine to have such virtue as easily to drive a 
man to say what he has not said hitherto, and what it is better to 
be silent about.* So with Hesiod near the beginning of his poem, 
‘Works and Days,’ appnros is taken for a person obscure, and so 
not often named or to be named, or ignoble: line fourth— 

‘pnrot r’ appyrol re, Arog peyadowo Exnre ;” 
‘both noble and ignoble are by the will of Great Zeus.’ 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, also, takes the word in this signifi- 
cation, relating to another matter, if we are to abide by the 
version of Sylburgius,™ ‘ Hist. Rom.’ b. i. p. 55. When dealing 
with the history of the gods of Troy, he relates that Chryses, 
daughter of Pallas, when she married Dardanus, brought as a 
dowry sacred things of the great gods, whose mysteries she had learnt : 
but that Dardanus built a temple to them in Samothrace, appnrovs 

Tois GAAos wotvtTa tras lias adtw@v dvomacias, ual tas TeAETas 
avTois, Tas xa els TOE Xpovou yevouévas dd Lawodpanwy emererciv : 


i Line 466. 











I shall somewhat boast, 


By wine befooled, which forces even the wise, 
To carol loud, to titter, and to dance, 
And speak what oft were better far supprest. 
Cowper's Odyssey.—Tr. 
®™ Editor of the Frankfort edition, folio, 1586.—Tr. 
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nemine communicato eorum nomine proprio, ritusque illis instituisse, 
quibus et hodie mos est initiart in Samothracié: their peculiar 
name being made known to no one, he also appointed rites to them, 
into which to this day men are initiated in Samothrace. 'Thus the 
translator. Perhaps, however, the word agpnros might here also 
hold the signification in which it is taken for that which must not 
be made generally known, which is not to be expressed, and is not 
to be manifested, so as for the sense then to be, that Dardanus 
rendered those names of the gods such as were to be kept secret, 
appnra, to those who had not been initiated into these sacred 
things. Perhaps that use of this word might be more clearly 
shown by another passage of Dionysius (‘ Antiq. Rom.’ ii. p. 100), 
which describes the rise of the festival of Consus, instituted by 
Romulus, in which, besides other things, sacrifices were offered 
on a certain subterraneous altar," which Dionysius conjectures 
was built dainove appnrw tii Bovdeymarwv xpuPiov nyenonu xal 
QuAaxs, genio cuidam, cujus nomen proferri nefas sit, occultorum 
consiliorum duci et custodi. Thus the translator. We should 
prefer to render, whose name has not been known or said, and 
therefore cannot be disclosed. Adaipwy d&ppntos is Jeds Ayvworos ; 
the phrase of Acts xvii. 23. But. this word is sufficiently received 
in that other signification in which 7 Zgpnrov is taken for what 
must not be said. Numerous examples offer in the lexicons. 
Doubtless they who of yore, whether priests or philosophers, 
treated of God and the secrets of the Divine Nature, took great 
care not to manifest to all without distinction, by an open and 
clear display, what they were perceiving concerning the gods and 
spiritual things; but when discoursing before the vulgar of the 
Highest God and His Nature, to employ resemblances and repre- 
sentations ; when indeed of the other gods, fables: but to entrust 
that secret lore, under a sacred promise of silence, only to those 
who longed after the truth and were initiated. For they thought, 
as Macrobius says in discoursing about this (‘In Somn. Scipion.’ 
I. ii.), that an open and naked display of herself is unfriendly to 
Nature. Moreover those doctrines of natural or mystic theology 
entrusted secretly to some, but not to be published to others, were 
everywhere called wuernpia appnta and dadgpnra, things to be 
concealed, secrets, and not to be published to others, of which kind 
were those of Mater Detim, Hecate, Bacchus, Mithras, Orpheus, 
and in Egypt, Isis; especially however those celebrated Eleusinian 
ones of ms and Proserpine: these elsewhere are reviewed by 





» This festival was solemnized every year in the circus, by the symbolical 
ceremony of uncovering an altar dedicated to the god, which was buried in the 
earth—Dr. Wm. Smitu’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Art. Con- 
sualia.—Tr. 
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Casaubon (‘ Ad Annal. Baron. Exercit.’ xvi.). Indeed nothing is 
more frequent in ancient history. Diodorus clearly says of the 
Egyptian priests (‘ Biblioth.’ Lib. I. p. 16): Moreover concerning 
the sepulture of those gods (Osiris and Isis) many disagree, dia ro 
Tous legeis év &moppnrois MapeianQoras Thy mepi TouTwy axpiPeray, 
un PovrAccSas r” aAnBis exPéew eis Tous moArous ws av nal xevddvwv 
éminenrcvay Tors T amoppnta wepl Tay Sedv unwoaww eis Tous SKAous 5 
because the priests having received under seal of secrecy an exact 
knowledge of these things, are unwilling to utter the truth openly, 
since dangers threaten those who divulge the secrets of the gods. 
That the same was the usage of philosophers appears from 
Aristophanes amongst others (‘ Clouds,’ Act I. scene ii.). Old 
Strepsiades is introduced as so lustily kicking against the door of 
the school of Socrates, that a disciple of Socrates complains, that 
some thought, but just now formed in his mind, had dropped from 
him at that knocking. And when the old man asks what thing it 
was, the disciple answers— 

©&dX’ od Séuee thy roig paOnraio Aéyer : 

* but it is unlawful to tell any but disciples.’ 


The old man replies— 
‘eye viv éuol Sappiv. éey& yap obroai 
fixw uabnrijc ele ro dportiarhprov : 
‘speak freely ; for I myself here 
am come to this thought-shop as a disciple.’ 


To which the disciple answers— 
*réEw. vopioar d€ ce ratra ypy pvorhoa :” 
‘I will tell you—but you must regard these things as mysteries.’ 


But those most renowed ones of Ceres and Proserpine were espe- 
cially, as I said, thus called, which Diodorus treating of says, xg! 
dv ov Séuis iorogeiv xara jtoos, of which we must not speak par- 
ticularly (‘ Biblioth.’ v. 224). Concerning them this of Hesy- 
chius must be taken (in voce seuva); ceuva ris ons map4évou 
pvornpia, LoPoxArs. ra appnta xal dveEnynra wvornoia, the mysteries 
of thy virgin are venerable: Sophocles. Mysteries which must not 
be spoken or explained. By xap$évos is doubtless to be understood 
the xogn, maiden, Proserpine, who was called 2gnros, as Hesychius 
expressly teaches. Alcibiades is spoken of by Plutarch as regarded 
as A convicted of publishing and profaning these. (In Aleci- 
biad.) Justin says (lib. v.), In the mean time Alcibiades, the 
exciter and leader thereof, being absent from Athens, is alleged 
to have told the sacred mysteries of the rites of Ceres, which were 
venerable by nothing more than by silence. Moreover puerngiov 
is rightly said to be 2pntov, since, according to the interpretation 
of 
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of Greek authors, wvernpiov signifies altogether the same as &ppnrov. 
Suidas: Muornpia. reretal. wvornpia Exrnoay mapas TO Tous &xovovTas 
PvE TO TOMA Kai UNdEVE TAVTA EnyeioSar. wwe DE oT TO xAEIELY. 
‘ Mysteries, sacred secrets, initiatory rites. ‘They are called mysteries, 
because the hearers of them close the mouth, and tell these things 
to no one ; for wves is, to close.’ Certainly that which must not 
be told and manifested to another was called agpurov, or 
amoppnrov, a word very common with the Greeks. Without 
doubt ,Josephus (‘Contra Apionem,’ lib. II.) used the same 
Greek word,° where he repels the impudent slander of Apion, 
which said that king Antiochus, purifying the interior of the 
temple, found there a Grecian man, that was to be nourished and 
fattened according to the received custom in the same place, that 
at length he might be delivered up to death, as a victim conse- 
crated to God. ‘The Latin translator has there the word ineffa- 
bilia, for the Greek is wanting. These are the words of Josephus: 
‘At last’ (he said), ‘as he was weighing the matter’ (he, that is 
the Grecian, fattening in the temple) ‘he heard from the attend- 
ants that came to him the unspeakable (ineffabilem) law of the 
Jews.’ By legem ineffabilem, understand vo0v appntov, a secret 
law which was not to be uttered openly. Josephus in answering 
the slander proceeds thus: ‘ For neither is anything further 
transacted of any unspeakable (ineffabilium) mysteries, nor is any 
feasting conducted within.’ Again: ‘ He has moreover feigned 
the seizure of the Greek, the unspeakable (ineffabile) food, and 
the very abounding excellence of the provisions.’ ‘ Unspeakable 
mysteries’ (mysteria ineffabilia) are certainly agpnrz ipa, sacred 
secrets of religion to be divulged to no one. The Latins called 
them silenda. Livy says of the rites of Bacchus (lib. xxxix. cap.x.), 
‘imploring the favour and forgiveness of gods and goddesses,’ (the 
words are those of Hispala Fecenia, informing the young Aebutius 
concerning the rites of Bacchus) ‘if constrained by love of him 
she had told what ought to remain unspoken (silenda).’ Again 
the same Fecenia (cap. xiii.): ‘she had great fear of the gods, 
whose hidden rites (occulta initia) she had told.’ In a way of 
pinay: altogether equivalent, the old soothsayer of Veii says in 

ivy (lib. v. cap. xv.), ‘that perchance guilt is contracted by 
concealing (tacendo) what the immortal gods would have published 
(vulgari), not less than by uttering what ought to be concealed 
(celanda effando).’ 

But in which of these significations we ought to take the word 
appntos in this passage, I dare not determine with great confi- 





° From the middle of section 5 to the middle of section 9 there occurs a lacuna 
in the Greek text, which is supplied by an ancient Latin translation quoted in 
section 8 above.—Tnr. 
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dence. I doubt not but that concerning those ‘ words’ which Paul 
heard in heaven, both might truly be affirmed, as well that those 
words had not hitherto been spoken, as that they were not to be 
divulged to others. They who embrace the latter signification 
here may say, that Paul by the following words, 2 odx é€ov 
avpumw Aarnoat, which it is not lawful for a man to utter, unfolds 
more clearly what he wishes to be understood by ra piuera 
appnta. For in the latter signification that is properly appnrov, 
6 odx eov dvOpwaw AaAsiv, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
Nor is this interpretation of the passage unnatural; unless that 
according to this interpretation, the Apostle would say nothing 
new by the words & odx é&iv dvOpwaw AaAjoas. By them however 
some new attribute of these words seems to be described. In this 
direction the simplicity of Paul’s style seems plainly to point. 
Hence if it be so, it may certainly have been better for ra agpnra 
pnuwata to be interpreted of words not spoken hitherto, since doubt- 
less they contained such a revelation of things as had not hitherto 
happened to the church. Perhaps the Vulgate translator was 
inclined this way when he rendered appnra pnuzra in Latin by 
verba arcana. Concerning the Syriac at least the thing is plain, 
“4 


aw b& mn “ 
whose version is, —S AS fly JLo S200, and heard words 


a g x 
not spoken hitherto, or which are not spoken. The attribute of 
these words is theréfore twofold: the one, that they had not 
hitherto been spoken ; the other, that they are not to be published to 
others. He intimates the former when he calls them Zfjnta, 
unspoken; the latter when he adds presently, 2 obm #5 gvOpamw 
Aaknoat, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 

Most interpreters have referred the odx #» not only to the 
authority (potestatem) and right, but also to the power (potentiam) 
of telling what was heard; as if Paul had wished to say, that he 
heard such things in heaven as he neither was able fully to com- 
prehend, nor could unfold in words. Thus Beza. Jt is not 
lawful, therefore, according to this interpretation, is nothing else 
than zt is not possible. It is moreover considered that Paul, or 
any other man, was unable to speak those things which he had 
heard in heaven ; since, according to them, those revealed matters 
far transcended the mind’s compass, and therefore could not be 
unfolded in human speech. But we refuted this interpretation 
above in treating of the explication of the word Zppnros. It is 
asserted without reason that any one can discourse to me on any 
matter whatsoever, in a language that I know, in such a way that 
I cannot repeat and set forth to others, in some way, what has 
been ‘heard.’ Paul was able to say and unfold concerning 
what 
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what subject that discourse in heaven had been held ; with what 
beauty and greatness of style ; what and how much he himself 
had understood concerning that matter. That discourse there- 
fore could not be called unspeakable in this sense. Here applies 
this remark of Cameron. He says :— 


‘ Although Jicet in the Latin tongue, and éeor in the Greek, 
signifies not only what is named authority (potestatem) and right, but 
also what is called power (potentiam), yet this is signified seldomer 
than that by this phrase. Again, this must be very particularly 
remarked, that in the New Testament books, licet always signifies 
authority (potestatem), non licet the denial of authority. Therefore 
we must not depart from the received signification of this word with- 
out weighty reason.’ 


I indeed have collected the instances of passages of the New 
Testament in which the words #¥eor: and é%3v are found, and I 
know for certain that Cameron has said the truth. What reason 
then is there for changing in this passage the signification of the 
expression, non licet, which is received in all others? 

This sense may therefore the rather belong to this language :— 
that Paul heard words which he might be able indeed, but which 
it was unlawful for him to divulge. But neither is all difficulty 
thus removed. For why does Paul write, ‘ which it is not lawful 
av$pwxw for a man to utter?’ Certainly no man besides Paul 
had heard those ‘words.’ Why then does he not say rather, 
which it is not lawful aird for him (the man, to wit, to whom he 
says that revelation happened, since he speaks of himself figura- 
tively in the third person) to utter? The celebrated Cocceius 
thinks that this was added by Paul with the singular design of 
indicating the excellence of Him who spake these words. He 
i :—‘ He who spake these words was not man.’ He proceeds: 
‘From John iii. 34, we understand that there are certain words of 
God which he who is of the earth cannot speak, since it is not 
lawful to him to speak except of the earth’ (v.31). ‘ It is there- 
fore evident that the Apostle’s words are fitted for this, that they 
should intimate the excellence of Him who spake to him, to wit, 
that He was not man, that is, mere man, but greater than man.’ 
I believe that He who spake to Paul was greater than man. I 
well understand that He was able to speak words which Paul, in 
a certain sense, could not speak. But I do not equally compass, 
that, according to this explication, there happened in this heavenly 
revelation any remarkable privilege to Paul beyond many other 
men. ‘The Tareclites who heard God speaking from Mount 


Sinai, and saying, ‘I am Jehovah thy God, who brought thee 

out of Egypt,’ in this sense ‘ heard words which it is not lawful 

for man to utter.’ The Apostles and all the disciples who heard 
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Christ 
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Christ say, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,’ may be 


said to have ‘ heard words which it is not lawful for man to utter.’ 
The same may be affirmed also of any other man you please, 
who heard God speaking in the word of prophecy. ‘Thus Paul 
also could have Lebet Christ affirming many things concerning 
Himself which in this sense indeed ‘it was not lawful for him to 
utter.’ But we must observe—I. That the singular privilege of 
this revelation which happened to Paul could not consist in this, 
that Paul had heard Christ speaking ‘ words’ which no one but 
the true God could utter ; since every word of God and of Christ 
concerning themselves is such, that it is not lawful for me to 
repeat it in the sense in which God said it of Himself. II. That 
which God says of Himself (not in the first person) or of other 
matters, if it be not forbidden by a peculiar prohibition, it is quite 
lawful for me to repeat and relate to others, though God by far ex- 
cels me. III. Even that which God says of Himself in the first 
person, and that also which Christ affirms of Himself in the same 
form of speech, it is not unlawful for me to repeat concerning God 
and Christ in the third person, and therefore that does not seem 
able to be fitly called, pia & odx e&dv av9pumw Aadrroa, * a word 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.’ Christ says that He 
is the truth. It is lawful for me to say, Christ is the truth; or 
that I heard Christ say, I am the truth. As regards the passages 
quoted from John, it appears then: 1. That Christ, because He 
was from heaven, could know and speak exceedingly more, more 
clearly, and more certainly concerning God, than we mortals. 
2. That there were certain reserved words which had not hitherto 
been spoken, now to be ey by Christ as the Son of God 
and chief Prophet. 3. That Christ spake those words, and 
those which had been reserved to be said by Him. But how- 
ever, if we are to take in this sense what Paul says, that 
he ‘heard words which it is not lawful for man to utter,’ then 
truly Paul was not favoured with a greater privilege than all they 
who heard Christ in the flesh speaking those words which had 
been reserved for Him as Messiah. ‘This, however great the 
favour, does not come up to the emphasis of this text, in which 
Paul recounts some privilege as his, which he held to be altogether 
peculiar to himself. 

Perhaps, therefore, it may be better to explain Paul’s words— 
‘which it is not lawful for a man to utter,’ thus, *‘ which words it 
is lawful neither for me to publish nor for any other man endowed 
with like favour by Christ.’ So that Paul does not indeed sup- 
pose that any other man knows the truths revealed to him, but 
only intimates dwoSermas, hypothetically, that they were truths 
of such a kind that it is altogether wicked to manifest them. Paul 
VOL. VII.—NO. XIV. x seems 
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seems to me indeed to wish to say, ‘ it is unlawful to publish these 
revealed matters; yea, if any other man had been caught up, or 
has been caught up, neither would that indeed be lawfuller for 
him to do than for me.’ Cameron has taken it thus: ‘ To no 
one is it lawful to reveal matters of that kind, how great soever 
his authority, even were he an Apostle such as I.’ 

On the other hand, we may get over this difficulty in another, 
and that a convenient way. The word avpwaes, which in trans- 
lating and expounding these words is usually referred to the 
preceding word i&v, may be referred to ro Awdciv. These words 
are usually divided by punctuation thus: 2 odx é€v dvbewaw, 
AadRoat, ‘which it is not lawful for a man, to utter ;’ but may con- 
veniently be taken and separated thus: 2 od év, avOpwmw 
Aadnoa, ‘which it is not lawful to utter (or explain) to man ;’ 
that is, by the Hebrew idiom, ‘ which it is not lawful to utter to 
any.’ For even learners know that the word av4gwzos is used in 
this sense, like the Hebrew vx in the New Testament Scriptures. 
That the word A2A@y indeed is taken in the sense of declaring, ex- 
pounding, discoursing, and that when it is used in this signification, 
it is construed with the person to whom, and the thing which is 
declared, an instance may be found in the discourse of Christ in 
John viii. 40, viv 38 Lnreite we dmoxteivat, avOpwaov, bs thy ahnberay 
juiv AeAahnna, Av NxovTa Mapa Tov Jeov, * but now ye seek to kill 
me, aman that hath told you the truth, which I have heard of God.’ 
And in another place, xvi. 1, raiva AcAadknxa duly, ‘ these things 
have I spoken unto you (or declared).’ The sense of Paul’s 
words is therefore clear, and free from all difficulty, if we expound 
Paul’s language in this manner: Paul heard words, not spoken 
hitherto, which zt was not lawful for him to reveal to any mortal. 
Cameron makes some mention of this latter interpretation also, 
but thinks it of little weight, and of small importance whether the 
dative dv4paaq be connected with the word ¢éov or indeed with the 
word AaAjsa. But I for my part decidedly think that that differ- 
ence of construction must be. attended to for the genuine sense of 
these words. For this our latter é&nynois excludes almost all 
difficulties, and flows most easily. 

But what? say you, were certain mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven revealed to Paul which were not revealed to other be- 
lievers, yea, which he must not reveal to others? Surely this 
seems a new and strange assertion. But does it seem so very 
harsh to thee, Christian reader, that to Paul, who laid out more 
labour in making known the glory of Christ Jesus, and in extend- 
ing His kingdom, and who in extending it underwent more dan- 
gers and hazards than any other among men, yea, among apostles 
—it should be given by the extraordinary favour of anne 
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Christ to know and understand, whether concerning certain future 
events, or certain doctrines of our religion of more than common 
obscurity to the understanding, more than is given to thee, to me, 
or fo other servants of God? Truly in such thing there is nothing 
which offends me. I am not ignorant, however, that Beza was 
averse to that opinion. He says—‘ The Vulgate and Erasmus 
render agpnta by arcana. I. axogpnra, as if a man were able to 
explain them, but were forbidden from uttering them. Just as 
if there were in the Christian religion certain Eleusinian mysteries, : 
and the Lord had not rather commanded all to be published: and 
indeed to them chiefly whom the world esteems unlearned and 
unskilful ; and so in popular speech which might be understood 
by all, both highest and lowest, by men, boys, maidens; so, how- 
ever, that all might be accommodated to the compass of the 
learners.’ He thus closes the discussion :—‘ Therefore I cannot 
approve of that interpretation, unless you add this—that those 
things were not of such a nature that it was necessary to the 
salvation of the faithful that they should be unfolded.’ The last 
I agree with ; the preceding not so well. For in the preceding, 
Beza seemed to reject all revelation whatsoever which is not pre- 
sently to be published to all; but in the last he admits that some 
revelation of that kind may be given, if only it do not contain 
what is necessary for the salvation of believers to be unfolded. I 
yield to Beza. For no one of those maintain that some extraor- 
dinary revelation of things not to be published happened to Paul, 
ever, as I think, judged that that was a revelation of things to 
unfold which to the faithful is necessary for their salvation. For 
who could be so mad as to teach that it would have been wicked 
for Paul to utter things necessary for their salvation for believers 
to know? Beza accordingly grants that it is not absurd to judge 
that certain matters could be explained by Christ to Paul which 
it was not lawful for him to disclose to any, only on the condition 
that those matters are not necessary to be unfolded to the faithful 
for their salvation. Therefore it is unnecessary for us to argue 
further against Beza. It is certain that Calvin, who, from the 
solidity of his judgment and character, hardly ever endeavoured 
to draw from the words of Scripture anything beyond what he 
clearly perceived to lie in the /etter of them, as the phrase is, nor 
easily allowed any expositions of Scripture which oe seem to 
wander ever so little Tete common sense and the plainest prin- 
ciples of our science, here manifestly argues conformably with us. 
He says :—‘ Now if any one ask what they (the words) may have 
been, the answer is short—that they are not unsuitably called 
unspeakable, that is, which it is wickedness to ptter. But does 
some one infer that therefore what Paul heard was ape 
x2 an 
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and useless : for to what purpose did he hear what was to be held 
in een silence? I answer, that that was done for the sake 
of Paul himself; for it behoved that he who was awaited by diffi- 
culties so painfal, and which were enough to break a thousand 
hearts, should be strengthened in an extraordinary manner that 
he might never yield, but in stedfastness remain unconquered. 
Let us reckon a moment how many enemies his doctrine had, and 
what sort of men they were; then how many engines it was 
assailed with. We shall wonder no further why he heard more 
than it was lawful to utter” Calvin seems to me to argue ex- 
cellently. Would we, who are unwilling to resemble Paul in 
labours and dangers, obtain nevertheless from our Lord the like 
rewards of favour and honour? Dare we, who by the fault of 
our dulness and sloth, reach not the higher step of spiritual 
knowledge, ask for ourselves a revelation of those things moreover 
which are known beyond what is written in the word of God? 
Let us not be of so vain a mind. For it is vain to aim at a reve- 
lation of words which have not hitherto been spoken, if indeed 
thou dost not understand ra pnta, what has been spoken, or wilt 
not earnestly apply thy mind to understand it. 

Moreover, the hypothesis on which this interpretation rests will 
be, as I hope, easily admitted by all. For no one will say that 
the Church of God under the new economy has nothing further 
which she may learn by a new revelation. For there are certain 
things, leaving our faith and religion unhurt and entire, which we 
are ignorant of; doubtless because it is not fitting to this state of 
the Church to know those things which God has kept back for 
another state and economy. For every state of the Church is 
defined by its own characteristics, which God the Most Wise 
Author of the economy has willed not to be confounded. Under 
the New Covenant it was necessary that words should be heard, 
and words were heard, such as were 2fpnta, not spoken, under the 
Old Covenant. That is expressly taught in the New Testament 
writings (Matt. xiii.17). duny yap Aéyw Suir, Ors woAA! Tpopntas 
xai Sinaios emeOvuncay ideiv & Bamers, ual odm Eldov, xal dmovoas a 
adxovete, xai odx yxougay. ‘ For verily I say unto you, That many 
prophets and righteous men have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them.’ It was the part of the 
Messiah to speak, and indeed ‘dark sayings of old,’ Nin nyax 
77732, aenigmata ab antiquo, that is, which from all ages 
have been esteemed as enigmas (Ps. Ixxviii. 2). Not less clearly 
does Paul say (1 Cor. ii. 7-9) ‘ But we speak the wisdom of God 
év vornpiv, in a mystery, tHv amoxexguumévny, even the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the world unto our glory: 
which 
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which none of the princes of this world knew : for had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. But as it is 
written, Eye hath not seen, xai ods odx %xouce, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God. 
hath prepared for them that love Him.’ The passage is taken 
from Isaiah lxiv. 4, which belongs to the New Testament times. 
It was necessary that that great Prophet, Christ, should speak ra 
pruara rod Ocov, the words of God (John iii. 34), to oan sinh 
had hitherto been given to no one. For the rest, as God had 
kept back from those who lived under the Old Economy, agpnra 
certain words to be heard under the New Covenant; so He has 
kept back from those who live under the New Covenant (which is 
the wisest dispensation of God), apna certain words to be heard in 
Paradise. For there all the ways of God will be more clearly and 
expressly declared to us in their own most wise order ; so that our 
present state on this earth is called in comparison with that, xiotss, 
faith, when the future is set before us by ¢idos, sight (2 Cor. 
v.7). What if of these heavenly mysteries, the knowledge of which 
on this earth God wished, according to His dispensation, to be im- 
plicit, Paul had an earnest and a foretaste? Through promise, 
Abraham ‘ saw the day of the Lord and was glad,’ as the Lord wit- 
nesses in John viii. 56. What, I pray you, did Abraham see? Moses 
under the law saw the ‘ back parts’ of the passing God (Exod. 
xxxiil. 23. What do you suppose Moses saw? I doubt not but 
that each of these was a vision of what was to be seen under the 
New Testament. If Abraham, through promise, could see 
something which was not granted to the other patriarchs to see ; 
if Moses under the law could see something which was not seen 
and understood by common Israelites, why could not Paul under 
the Gospel hear something which was not to be shared with other 
believers? We may hold therefore that God was unwilling that 
the favour afforded to His distinguished friend should disturb the 
whole economy of the Church. 

But besides this, to which it is my opinion that we may rightly 
agree, it may happen that those things which Paul heard in heaven, 
not to be told to others, were useful for Paul to know, but not 
for the Church. How so, say you? What was useful for Paul to 
know, would not the same be useful for me to know? Assuredly 
I think not that I speak devcrara (inconsistencies). What 
and what kind of mysteries do you suppose were shown to Paul 
in heaven? Perhaps you stick at this, and accuse me of rash- 
ness, that the mysteries which I argue it was not lawful for Paul 
to show to others I do not guard against searching into myself. 
But I do not ask what was revealed to Paul; that no one can 
know without revelation. I think, however, it is open to us to 
seek by modest guesses of what kind of mysterics this was a ove 
lation ? 
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lation? That all was revealed to Paul which was unknown to 
him, cannot easily be believed, for it was necessary that Paul 
should be so treated in heaven that he might not quite forget his 
condition on earth, nor return to it altogether unlike his former 
self. What then will you except amongst things which could be 
revealed to Paul? Grotius, a man of free and penetrating 
faculty, has thus expressed his opinion on the matter: ‘ Just as 
Moses had understood all that dispensation by which God 
defended and ruled the Israelites, so Paul that by which Christ 
governs his Church: whence it follows, that he was fitter for 
giving counsel than Peter himself, who was regarded as chief in 
the Church. But these things which he had understood he was 
forbidden to utter. The words of Grotius seem to me some- 
what obscure. ‘That Moses knew more than he wrote, I doubt 
not. Yet concerning the dispensation by which God defended 
and ruled the Israelitish people, it seems to me that sufficient is 
written by Moses. For not only what God wished to be done by the 
people, but also what should happen to the Israelitish people in 
various times and calamities, and what changes the Israelitish state 
should undergo, have indeed been told clearly enough by Moses, 
considering the age which he wrote in, and the people to whom 
he delivered his writings. Yea, from this very thing that Moses 
has in his writings so clearly set forth ‘the dispensation by 
which God defended and ruled the Israelitish people,’ Moses 
must be judged to have been Sepamwy mords ev baw TH olny 
rod @cov, ‘a faithful servant in all the house of God’ (Heb. iii. 5). 
That the Apostle Paul, after the manner of Moses, knew ‘the 
dispensation by which Christ,’ under the New Covenant, ‘ governs 
his Church,’ i might easily have granted; but I do not think, 
however, that this knowledge was entrusted to Paul like a mystery 
which must not be made public. For everywhere through his 
Epistles he unfolds ‘that dispensation by which Christ governs’ 
his New Covenant Church: and if by the will of Christ he was 
more clearly taught on this side than the other Apostles, and 
even Peter (which Grotius feels, and we do not now discuss), he 
has certainly declared the same to the Church more clearly in 
his writings than even the other Apostles. At least I do not 
see that what of this kind was revealed could be called pi.ara 
appnra, ‘unspoken words,’ ‘which it is not lawful to publish to 
any.’ Besides which, it must be observed that the knowledge of 
‘the dispensation by which Christ governs his Church’ is not 
of that kind that it must not be shared with the universal Church, 
since the revelation thereof might have been of great use to the 

universal Church. 
Where then shall we rest? Did Christ declare rather to 
Paul 
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Paul those ‘mysteries of the kingdom of heaven’ which belong 
to the Divine essence and the economy of its persons, both in 
subsistence and in operation? Or did the Son of God unveil 
himself and his properties to the mind of Paul rather than to any 
other mortal? I might produce many reasons concerning it on 
this side and that, but I will not risk the doing of it, lest 
unawares I pass over the bounds of modesty or truth. There 
are many things revealed concerning those mysteries in the word 
of God: many also were said and written by Paul himself: 
although I do not doubt that a clearer revelation of them awaits 
us in the heavens. On another point my mind is made up, which 
I will express in few words. ' 

The Scripture teaches clearly and expressly that there is 
somewhat which has not hitherto been revealed to the Church 
dwelling on earth. What that is, John explains in his First 
Epistle (iii. 2), odaw éPavepwOn ti tooueba, ‘it doth not yet appear,’ 
he says, ‘what we shall be.’ This we certainly know, that ever- 
lasting life, everlasting joy, fulness of delights, await believers in 
Christ.. We know that in that state we shall be most closely 
united to God ; that according to our wishes and desires we shall 
enjoy Him; ‘that we shall be like Him, and see Him as He is,’ 
as John says in this same passage. Paul declares further, that 
in that state ‘God will be all in all, and the Son himself be sub- 
jected to the Father’ (1 Cor. xv. 28); that the functions of this 
animal - life will then cease; and that the saints translated to a 
state of glory will be ‘like angels’ (Luke xx. 35, 36), and that 
their bodies will be clothed with brightness, immortality, and 
imperishableness (1 Cor. xv. 43, 44) ; yea, even that ‘ thie whole 
creation’ shall then be delivered from ‘vanity,’ to which it is 
now subject (Rom. viii. 20, 21). There is enough, therefore, 
revealed to us concerning that state for the stay and defence of 
our faith and hope against all the temptations of the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. But although this is said and revealed 
concerning that state, and John knew that it was said and re- 
vealed, yet he says, it is not yet revealed what we shall be, and 
he said so most truly. For concerning the order and economy of 
that state, as also concerning the order of all other things which 
God shall appoint according to His highest wisdom, we under- 
stand nothing distinctly ; still less do we understand what our lot 
will be in those joys of the Lord. For that every believer will 
have his lot in that glory proportioned to the dispensation of 
Divine grace in this life, is not only required by the justice of 
God, but is also written down expressly in the Scriptures (Rom. 
ii. 6; 2 Cor. ix. 6). What if then in our ignorance we suggest 
whether, perhaps, Christ may have chosen to set forth to yrs 
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his most faithful servant, caught up into heaven, what is the 
dispensation not of this time only, but much rather of that 
future time, what its order, and especially what glorious lot 
would fall to himself in that blessedness, and what reward he 
had to expect from his Lord for so many labours and dangers as 
he was bearing for His cause? I see nothing harsh in this 
opinion ; it quite satisfies the emphasis of words which Paul 
uses in this his narration. For a thing revealed of that sort may 
fitly be called &pnrov, since, as John clearly says, it is not yet 
made manifest. This it was not lawful for Paul to utter to any 
mortal ; for, in the first place, God, according to His wisdom, 
for various reasons decreed on hiding the economy of that time 
and state of the universal Church. Therefore it was not useful 
that Paul should reveal it to the Church. Then again, this reve- 
lation concerned Paul more than it did the Church, for it was 
serviceable to Paul rather than to the Church to know the 
blessed lot which awaited Paul in the future life. For nothing 
could be revealed to Paul which in every mishap could bring 
him stronger comfort ; which could more spur him on to labours, 
more cheer him on to bear afflictions, undergo dangers, neglect 
contempt, reproaches, the sorrows and troubles of this life, than 
this very thing. To which may be added, that Paul is ac- 
customed to speak everywhere with so much effect and confidence 
of the reward which awaited him and the rest of the faithful, that 
almost from thence you may have gathered that concerning that 
mystery more was revealed to him than to others. 

For the rest, as this catching up of Paul into heaven brings 
great comfort to the whole church of believers, and props up their 
hope, so it was a beam in the eyes of the heathen. That is 
evident enough from the Dialogue of Lucian or some other knave, 
which is entitled ‘ Philopatris,’ as allusion is made therein more 
than once to this pee ae up of Paul into heaven, and the 
mysteries perceived there; and they are at the same time 
wittily laughed at. Triephon, who sustains in jest the cha- 
racter of a regenerate Christian, speaks thus in it: xai yap 
puny xayw tavtTa Emacxov, amep ov, wvixa Se wot Tarsraios 
évétuxev, avaParartias, éorippivos, eis Tpitov odpavov anpoBarnoas, xa 
Ta xdddiora ixuswatnnws, O° Waros yuas avexainoe, ‘for I lately 
underwent the same as you, and when the bald-headed, long- 
nosed Galilean came to me, who had past through the air into 
the third heaven, and learnt the finest things full well, he re- 
newed us by water, &c.’ Again Critias says to him, after 
'Triephon had set forth the doctrine of the Christians concerning 
Creation and Providence, and Critias had offered the old belief 
concerning the . Fates, ‘Wherefore, Triephon, were you not 
willing 
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willing on account of this to add anything further concerning the 
Fates, ci xai raya medaposos eyeyoves, ueta tov didacxadou, xal ra 
amoppnra éuundns, though by chance you had been lifted up on 
high with your teacher, and initiated into those mysteries? Here- 
upon, again, Critias is led to speak thus against the Christians, od 
yap aidepoRatovvres Tatra axnxénte, ‘for ye have not heard this 
by passing through the air. But let this which the godless 
heathen have unholily scorned, be with us a reason of true and 
solid comfort. ‘For we,’ as many as believe in Christ, ‘ our- 
selves enter Paradise in Paul, and know that with him we shall 
there hear other words. For their (the Apostles’) dis and axon 
is our ois and dxom (sight and hearing), who know by the 
greatest reasons, that they saw and heard what they say that 
they saw and heard.’ Thus piously speaks the celebrated Coc- 
ceius. Yea, truly on this we safely rest our hope. Neither, 
indeed, do we hold it needful either to feign other revela- 
tions of that kind, or easily to trust those that are feigned when 
they are narrated. For there are men, and were of old in 
great number in the Christian church, so foolish and stupid, 
that they sought. to advance the cause of religion, or their own 
and others’ credit, by inventions of their own deceit and trickery. 
Some one, indeed, under the name of Jerome, in an Epistle to 
Celantia, pretended that he had been ‘caught up beyond the 
third heaven, and had seen more than Paul ever saw;’ whom 
Erasmus deservedly censures as ‘a pettifogger and deceiver.’ 
It is difficult to excuse falsehood of this sort by any colour or 
pretence, yet I am inclined to believe that that fable had its 
origin in what Jerome himself relates in his Epistle to Eustochius 
(De Custodié Virginitatis, p.m. 52), as having happened to him- 
self. These are his own words, more pleasing to monks of 
former ages than to the studious of our time. ‘When many 
years ago I had cut myself off from home, parents, sister, kin, 
and, what is more troublesome than these, from the custom of 
somewhat dainty food, for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, and 
went to Jerusalem to be a soldier, I could not be without the 
library which I had got together for myself at Rome with the 

reatest pains and toil. And thus wretched I fasted and read 
Tully. After frequent nightly watchings, after tears which the 
remembrance of past sins forced up from my lowest bowels, I 
would take up Plautus. If ever coming back to myself, I had 
begun to read the prophets, the rude style was terrible. And 
because with blind eyes I saw not the light, I blamed not my 
eyes, but the sun. Whilst in this manner the old serpent was 
mocking at me, about the middle of Lent, a fever spread through 
my marrow, attacked my weakened body, and my wretched limbs 
were 
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were so wasted without rest, which may also be hard to believe, 
that I scarcely clave to my bones. In the meantime the funeral 
is prepared, and the vital heat of life, as the whole body was now 
waxing cold, throbbed quickly only in my bosom ; when suddenly 
being caught up in spirit, I am dragged to the tribunal of the 
Judge ; where there was so great a light, and so great a shining 
from the brightness of things around, that being cast to the 
ground, I durst not look upwards. Asked concerning my state, 
I answered that I was a Christian. Then He who was presiding 
said, “‘ Thou liest, thou art a Ciceronian, not a Christian: for 
where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” Instantly I 
became dumb ; and amid stripes, for He had ordered me to be 
beaten, I was more tormented by the fire of conscience, thinking 
over that little verse within myself, “In the grave who shall give 
Thee thanks?” (Ps. vi. 5) et I began to cry out and say, 
wailing, have mercy upon me, O Lord, have mercy upon me. 
This voice sounded amid the stripes. At length they who stood 
near, falling down at the knees of Him who presided, be- 
sought that He would grant forgiveness to youth, and allow 
to error room for repentance: exacting punishment afterwards 
if I should ever read books of heathen literature. I, indeed, 
who, drawn up in such a critical situation, would have promised 
even more, began to swear, and calling His name to witness, say, 
—Lord, if I ever have worldly books, if I read them, I have 
denied Thee. Being let go on these words of oath, I return to 
the earth, and to the wonder of everybody, open my eyes, wetted 
with such a shower of tears, that I convinced even the unbelieving 
by grief. Nor had that been sleep or empty dreams, by which 
we are often mocked. Witness that tribunal before which I lay ; 
witness the sad judgment which I feared. Thus it can never 
happen to me to have such a doubt, that I had black and blue 
shoulders, that I felt the stripes after sleeping, and that from 
that time I read Divine things with such a relish as I had not 
before read human.’? The intelligent and God-fearing student 

of 

? Neander’s remarks are interesting :—‘ Now when Jerome, in the midst of the 
severe ascetic discipline to which he had subjected himself, felt his conscience 
reproach him on account of the predilection he had hitherto shown for Pagan 
literature, we may easily explain how it might happen that, in a violent attack of 
fever, brought on by his rigid austerities and his abstinence from food during the 
Quadragesimal fasts, his thoughts should shape themselves into that vision which, 
by his own fault and that of his later antagonist Rufinus, became magnified to an 
undue importance. 

‘This oath he assuredly did not consider himself bound strictly to keep, as is 
proved by the frequent accurate quotations from ancient authors in his writings; 
unless, indeed, we credit the solemn assurance of Jerome himself, in answer to the 
charge of perjury brought against him by Rufinus, that he made all these ceptions 

simply 
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of literature will read this narrative with such discretion, that 
whilst he does not think he must neglect Cicero, ~ neither will 


he endure to compare the pleasures of reading Tully with the 
delights of the Divine Word.—C. W. 








INSPIRATION. 


‘Tae subject of inspiration is one of primary importance, and 
one to which it is indispensably necessary that every Christian 
should turn his attention if he would be able ‘ to give a reason for the 
hope that is in him.’ It is, in fact, the doctrine on which every 
other part of the Christian system depends, since if God is not the 
author of the Scriptures, what ground have we to believe their 
statements when they declare that God is in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ? 
There is perhaps no subject on which, among those who claim the 
name of Christan, eater diversity of opinion exists. One class 
maintain that the Reeuee are all inspired, but not all in the 
same degree ; another, holding what may be called an intermittent 
theory of inspiration, believe that the Scriptures are not all in- 
spired, but only certain portions of them relating to ‘ essential 
religious truth ;' and a third adhere to the opinion that the Scrip- 
tures are verbally and plenarily inspired. On the first of these 
we shall not at present say more than that it has no foundation 
in Scripture ; but, professing ourselves adherents to the plenary 
theory, our object in the sequel will be to take up and examine 
certain arguments against that opinion which appeared in a recent 
number of this Journal. The writer of that article has embodied 
his remarks under two heads—to each of which we shall briefly 
advert.» 


I. The 


simply from memory. Possibly he differed in his own judgment respecting this 
vision in different moods of minds, passions, and situations. Where he wished to 
dissuade from the reading of the heathen authors, he represented this as being a 
supernatural vision, and thus furnished Rufinus a good reason for accusing him of 
self-contradiction and of perjury. And Jerome could adduce nothing in his own 
vindication, except, first, that he had really read no pagan author since his con- 
version, and cited everything from mere memory—a statement against which 
Rufinus could urge many plausible objections; and secondly, that the whole was 
but a dream, and what was done in a dream was a thing of no account. This little 
trait is not without its importance, as opening a glimpse into the character of 
Jerome. Veracity or untrustworthiness of character is often indicated in the 
plainest manner by the merest trifies.—Torrey’s Neander.—Tr. 

* Vol. v. No. x., April, 1850. 

> In order that we may not misrepresent the author of that article, we shall 
quote his own statement of his opinion:—‘ We shall lay down and prove the two 
following 
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I. The author of the article referred to has gone to Scripture 
itself, holding rightly that it is the only source of evidence in 
favour of the universal plenary theory. We cannot, however, 
but regret that the plan to which he restricted himself of dealing 
with the subject in a ‘ negative’ or destructive manner has pre- 
vented him from drawing proofs of his own theory from Scrip- 
ture. But we conceive that such a manner of procedure may 
have sprung from a totally different source, viz. the entire absence 
of oak a class of proofs. He will find many passages of Holy 
Writ which (to say no more at present) seem to teach the inspira- 
tion of the entire Scriptures, but we very much mistake if he will 
find one that even. seems to teach that they are inspired only in 
part, or that their inspiration ‘reaches only to the extent of 
essential religious truth ;’ and had there been a passage favouring 
his view possessing half the force real or apparent, which the 
passage 2 Tim. iii. 16 has for the theory which he combats, we 
doubt not it would have been eagerly brought up. 

But to proceed to his remarks upon this passage. Admitting, 
as he ultimately does, and as every one who studies the passage 
thoroughly must do, that the most literal and correct rendering 
is—‘all’ or ‘every Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable,’ etc., he affirms that it contributes ‘little to the 
support of the plenary theory,’ and that because, ‘ although it 
predicates inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures in the 
aggregate, it does not necessarily affirm or intend it of every part 
or every topic of the whole or each of them.’ This assertion he 
supports by an appeal to the use of universal terms in the Bible. 
Now we readily admit that there is a considerable number of 
passages in which universal terms are used in limited significations, 

but there are at least as many in which they are to be used in all 
their plenitude of meaning ; so that, in point of fact, the remarks 
which he has made upon such terms, instead of placing this pas- 
sage among the class to which he has unhesitatingly consigned it, 
only compel us carefully to examine to which of the two classes 
it ought to be assigned. But more than this, we are in another 
part of the article * told that such terms are insufficient alone to 
prove the point, unless it can be shown that there is something in 
the particular instance requiring us to understand it universally— 
i. €. every universal term must be understood in a limited sense, 





following propositions. There is Not evidence adequate to prove that Inspiration 
extended to every chapter and verse of the Bible, and to every subject therein 
treated of; but the positive evidence reaches only to the extent of EssenTIAL 
Rexicious Trutu. There is evidence sufficient to prove that Inspiration did not 
extend to the former of these, 7. ¢. to all parts and all subjects,’ 
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unless 
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unless there is something in the particular instance or in its con- 
text requiring it to be taken in its universal—a canon of criticism 
this, which sounds as strangely as if a painter were to inform us 
that by black we were to understand any shade of colour what- 
ever, no matter how nearly it may approach to white, unless there 
is something in the particular case, to which reference is made, 
which binds us to understand it as jet black. We had always 
thought that we were bound to take universal terms wherever 
they occur in Scripture in their strictly literal, and therefore in 
their universal, sense, unless there is anything in the particular 
ease which calls for limitation; and we affirm that there is 
nothing in the present case which necessitates the limitation of the 
universal term, but there is everything enforcing its literal signi- 
fication. The words quoted from the Apostle confessedly apply 
only to the Old Testament Scriptures, which a little before he 
had styled iepa ypaumzra, and which he now affirms to be given 
by ‘ inspiration of God.’ It is contended, however, that the word 
rendered all (xaca) does not denote absolute universality, but 
that it means the Old Testament Scriptures in the aggregate or 
as awhole. This meaning z@s undoubtedly frequently has, but 
it is not used arbitrarily, and there is generally something which 
points out when it is to be taken as equivalent to 4A0s._ The rule 
upon the subject is that when xzs is used denoting totality, then 
the singular is put with a noun having the article ; but when, as 
in the case before us, it is put with a noun without the article, it 
includes the idea of plurality, and is equivalent to éxaeros, each, 
all, every (see ‘ Robinson’s Lexicon,’ sub voc.). We therefore 
maintain that the phrase a%oa yeapn Jedrvevoros means every writing 
—i.e. every part of those writings previously styled isp, is in- 
spired. To this interpretation the ‘ usus loquendi’ of the language 
shuts us up, and the term must therefore be understood in all its 
universality. 

But apart from the mere syntax, we affirm that the very nature 
of the case requires that it be so understood. To take an ex- 
ample from modern custom :—The editor, suppose, of a maga- 
zine informs the public on the title-page of his publication, that 
for all the articles contained in it he is responsible. Now we ask 
what interpretation does the nature of the case require to be put 
upon the word ‘all’ in this connection? Most certainly the words 
mean, if they mean anything, that the editor homologates every 
sentiment contained in every article of the magazine, unless he 
should declare that in some particular case he does not. And yet 
this is just a case in point, and similar reasoning, applied to the 
passage before us, would lead to the conclusion that every senti- 
ment of every book of the Old Testament is 4e0aveveTos-—-God- 
breathed— 
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breathed—inspired—unless an exception is expressly mentioned. 
And if such an exception had existed we may reasonably believe 
that the Apostle would have specified it, since from the position 
which he occupied in the Church, and the authority in which he 
was held, he might have presumed that his statements on such a 
subject would have been deemed satisfactory and conclusive ; but 
no such exception is even hinted at, and the conclusion is that 
none exists. 

But, still farther, the verse under consideration unquestionably 
proves that the Apostle expected to find not merely essential 
religious truth contained in the ‘ all scripture’ thus inspired. It 
affirms that all scripture is divinely inspired and profitable—it 
does not say essential. The Apostle Paul, therefore, has_a lower 
standard of what should be inspired than the writer whom we are 
combating. In inspiration he looks for the profitable as well as 
for the essential, and these are, we conceive, two different things. 
Truth may be profitable without being ‘ essential religious truth,’ 
although all such truth is unquestionably profitable. For example, 
it would doubtless be difficult to find much essential religious 
truth in some of the historical books of the Old Testament, but 
ne one will deny that these books are profitable. Indeed, an in- 
spired man has declared that ‘all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples, and they are written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come’ (1 Cor. x. 11). In this 
view of the matter then, we think, the inspiration of a passage of 
Scripture is not impugned, even although it could be shown that it 
is not essential religious truth: it must be proved unprofitable ; 
and we challenge any one to bring forward any part of the Scrip- 
tures which is utterly unprofitable. ‘The tenth chapter of Nehe- 
miah is not without its use. 

But again, the writer of the article alluded to combats another 
class of passages, which have been brought forward in support of 
the plenary theory, viz. that in which the phrase ‘ word of God’ 
occurs, and affirms that such passages ‘ furnish not an iota of 
evidence in the case.’ We shall see. We concede at once that 
the phrase ‘ word of God’ never in Scripture designates that col- 
lection of writings which we call the Bible; but we most em- 
phatically deny the statement made, that ‘ it cannot be shown 
that these phrases are used in reference to a single book or pas- 
sage (n. b. passage) of Scripture.’ Why the prophetical books 
abound with such references of the very phrase. To open the 
Bible at random; look at Jeremiah xxi. 1. The word which 
came unto Jeremiah from the Lord (Jehovah) when king Zede- 
kiah, ete. Then again as to its reference to a book—look at 
Hosea i. 1. The word of the Lord (Jehovah) that came unto 
Hosea, 
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Hosea, ete. ; also ver.2. The beginning of the word of the Lord 
by Hosea. (See also Mal. i. 1; Hag.i. 1; Ezek. i. 3; Jer. i. 1, 2, 
9, 14; Isa. i. 2,10.) But it is also said that ‘ it cannot be shown 
that it is ever used in reference to any other than a religious 
communication.’ Observe the ground is now shifted: it was at 
first ‘ essential religious truth,’ it has now dwindled into a ‘ re- 
ligious communication ;’ these, however, are very different things, 
since, from the very phraseology employed, it is evident that 
there may be a communication of religious truth, which is not 
essential. But, waiving this, will our author call the following 
passage essential religious truth or even a religious communica- 
tion—‘ ‘Thus saith the Lord God (Jehovah) of Israel, Behold I 
will turn back the weapons of war that are in your hands, where- 
with ye fight against the Chaldeans, which besiege you without 
the walls, and I will assemble them into the midst of this city. 
And I ‘myself will fight against you with an outstretched hand 
and with a strong arm even in anger and in great wrath,’ etc. 
(Jeremiah xxi. 4-7). We think not. It may be a judicial com- 
munication, but we, at least, cannot see religious truth embodied 
in it, and yet it is ushered into our notice claiming inspiration in 
these words—‘ Thus saith Jehovah God of Israel.’ Since, then, 
the phrase ‘ word of God’ is used in reference to both pas- 
sages and books of the Old Testament, even to such as have 
nothing of the element of religion about them, we cannot agree 
with the conclusion to which the writer comes, when he affirms 
‘ that the texts where this and similar phrases occur do no more 
than support. his theory ;’ they do, at least, something different. 
They evidently contradict it. But it may be as well to state 
here that, although the phrase ‘ word of God’ is never used of 
the whole Scriptures collectively, yet a nearly equivalent phrase 
is used to designate the collected writings of the Old ‘Testament, 
as they existed in the days of the Apostles. Paul styles them 
(Rom. iii. 2) ra Acyia rov Geov. Will our opponent affirm that 
this clause furnishes ‘ not an iota of evidence in the case?’ All 
commentators are agreed that these words refer to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and, let it be remembered, that, long before the 
Apostle uttered these words, the Old Testament canon had been 
completed, and the whole, as it existed in the days of the Apostles, 
is there recognized as forming the ‘oracles of God.’ It is as if 
(and we speak it reverently) Jehovah had himself inscribed his name, 
as its author, upon its title-page, since, here a writer, inspired by 
the same spirit which dictated the Old Testament, affirms that 
these Scriptures are God’s oracles, and therefore that for all that 
is therein contained, he is responsible. And we rejoice that it is 
so—yea, God is responsible for the truth of the Scriptures—and 
although 
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although opposition to his word may come from false philosophy, 
and science falsely so called; although a science, but yet in its 
infancy, may rise up and cast its stones against it—although many 
apparent wr ogame may exist between parts of it—and many 
incomprehensible statements may be made in it—yet we rejoice 
that a time is approaching, when the God who composed the 
Scriptures shall vindicate Ais truth and theirs, shall unfold their 
mysteries, explain their difficulties, and harmonize their differ- 
ences. Concerning all these we rejoice in the assurance that we 
shall ‘ know hereafter.’ 

The writer, on whom we are commenting, next proceeds to an 
investigation of the passages in the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters 
of John’s Gospels, which, on this subject, have been considered as 
corroborative, if not conclusive, evidence in favour of the Plenary 
theory. It is stated by Christ (chap. xiv. 26), that the Com- 
forter should teach his Apostles ‘all things, and bring all things 
to their remembrance whatsoever he had said unto them.’ The 
argument here turns upon the meaning to be assigned to the 
phrase ‘ all things ;’ and, as was to be expected, the universality 
of the terms in which the promise is conveyed, supplies a refuge 
for the advocates of the theory against which we are arguing ; and 
we are told, that if these terms be understood as absolutely uni- 
versal, then ‘ Christ promised that every single thing, however 
trivial, private, or personal,4 whether concerning their meals or 
their occupations, or their journeyings—literally ‘whatsoever he 
had said unto them, from the first moment to the last of their 
acquaintance with him, should be brought to their remembrance.’ 
Let us observe the admission made in that expression ‘literally 
whatsoever he had said unto them.’ Does not the fact of these 
very words being quoted to explain the view he combats prove 
that that view is the one taught by the expression? ‘This cir- 
cumstance more than outweighs all the arguments which he has 
brought forth against the Plenary theory. But we are informed 
that, in our view of the case, the ‘ all things must include every 
single thing, however trivial, etc., which Christ uttered.’ Now, 
we ask with what a view of the character of Christ are we pre- 
sented in these words? It seems he too could be a trifler, and 
utter things trivial. Ah! no, he was too deeply engaged with the 
momentous matter of a world’s salvation—the work which his 
Father had given him to do—to stoop for once to the trivial. 


‘ No; he was serious in a serious cause, 
And understood too well the weighty terms 
That he had ta’en in charge.’ 





4 The italics are our own. 
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The writer has probably forgotten that Christ, in order, doubtless, 
to preserve himself from unnecessary care for the things of the 
world, delegated such unimportant concerns to his disciples, who, 
we are frequently informed, both bought and carried food, and 
one of whom ‘bore the bag and what was put therein.’ Still 
farther, it is urged that ‘it is impossible for any one to believe 
that such universal reminiscence could answer any good purpose.’ 
Now, it is not impossible: for we believe it, and can show good 
grounds for our belief. It is well known to every reader of the 
Gospel history, that throughout all the life of Christ upon the 
earth, his disciples looked upon him as a temporal sovereign ; 
that even after his death the burden of their lamentation was, 
‘We trusted that it had been he who should have redeemed 
Israel ;> and that, before his ascension, they asked him the 
em, ‘Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
srael?’ Now, we maintain that the universal reminiscence of 
what he had said, far from being useless and serving no good end, 
was indeed one of the greatest boons which could have been con- 
ferred upon them ; since with their minds purified by the Holy Ghost 
imparted to them, and cherishing no longer the gross and earthly 
ideas of Christ’s kingdom which they had formerly entertained, 
they would now be enabled fully to understand all the references 
to spiritual things which he had made—which, in fact, formed all 
his conversation with them, but which, from their own earthiness, 
they were then unable to comprehend —they would now be able in 
memory to revisit all the scenes through which they had passed 
with him, and to rehearse all the words ‘ whatsoever he had said 
unto them ;’ and by thus reading his language in the enjoyment 
of a clearer light, they would attain to a fuller and a clearer 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Gospel than they could other- 
wise have had. We believe, as firmly as any one can, that no 
miracle is performed without a necessity for it: and that where a 
necessity is wanting, there is ‘a priori’ evidence for the absence 
of a-miracle. But we think we have shown a necessity for it in 
the case before us, such a necessity, at least, as could only have 
been provided for by an equivalent miracle. 

But it is farther said that, if we carry out this interpretation, 
then the Holy Ghost was to teach them ‘all truth,’ and therefore 
to communicate to them a perfect knowledge of the arts, sciences, 
etc. ‘This conclusion does net, however, necessarily follow. The 
promise (John xv. 12) ‘ he will guide you into all truth ’-does not, 
we apprehend, mean that the Holy Ghost .would furnish them 
with a complete answer to the question put by Pilate to our 
Lord, ‘ What is truth?’ neither does it, on the other hand, 
restrict it to what our opponent would call ‘essential religious 
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truth ;’ but it simply informs the Apostles that, after the Spirit 
had descended upon them, they were to place implicit confidence 
in all his promptings and guidance, for they would be true. It 
is equivalent to the phrase, he shall guide you into nothing but 
truth. And this is a manner of interpretation very common 
among the same class of passages; thus, to mention no other, 
James i. 16, 17, ‘Do not err, my beloved brethren; every good 
gift and every perfect gift cometh down from above ’—7. e. no 
gifts, except good and perfect gifts, come down from above. In 
this view of the passage, then, Christ promises, not a perfect 
knowledge of the sciences, arts, etc., but only that whatever 
knowledge of such things, as well as of others, which he gave, was 
to be held as correct and true. But, without insisting upon this, 
we are prepared to show that, whether or not Christ promised the 
Spirit only to teach all truth (understanding by that phrase all 
essential religious truth), he did teach them something which was 
not essential religious truth. It will be remembered that on thé 
day of Pentecost, the Apostles spake with new tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance ; now, both the power of expressing themselves 
in tongues to them previousiy unknown, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by them in these tongues, are here traced to the agency 
of the Spirit. Will, then, any one say that the mere power of 
speaking in tongues formerly unknown (apart, be it remembered, 
from the sentiments which were expressed in them) was ‘ essential 
religious truth?’ We think not. It was a medium of conveying 
such truth, but, of cdurse, formed no part of it any more than 
the wire of the electric telegraph forms part of the message which 
is transmitted along it. But it was part of the ‘all truth’ into 
which they were guided by the Spirit. And if his guidance and 
influence imparted to them a knowledge of languages, correct so 
far as it went, is there any inconsistency in supposing that it also 
extended to every subject to the consideration of which their 
apostolic office led them? The gift of tongues is an undeniable 
fact, and it was traced to the influence of the Spirit. Why, then, 
may it not be inferred that a knowledgt of history, chronology, 
and the like was divinely imparted, as well as a knowledge of 
language? Since, looking at them in the light of human reason, 
a knowledge of languages might have been attained by their own 
unaided exertion, as well as an acquaintance with history and 
chronology ; and a miraculous impartation of the one is, humanly 
speaking, just as unnecessary as of the others. But more than 
this; we are prepared to prove that the Apostles claimed In- 
spiration, even when writing what was not essential religious 
truth. Fully admitting that the phrase ‘the truth,’ as used in 
the New Testament, is a synonyme for the Gospel, we can yet 
bring 
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bring forward a passage where the word ‘ truth’ occurs in such a 
connection that it cannot be understood as referring to any of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, where, nevertheless, the Apostle claims 
inspiration in its utterance: Rom. ix. 1. "Adnfeiav Adyw év 
Xpirra, od Wevdouas, cunmaptupowons wou THs suvedncEWs OV, EY 
IIveduars dyiv. Now, whatever the verses immediately following 
may be understood as meaning, the absence of the article before 
@dnfeav shows that the word does not here mean the truth of 
the Gospel—the truth as it is in Jesus. But a close inspection 
of verses 2nd and 3rd confirms this view of the matter, and shows 
that the truth of the first verse is the declaration of the state of 
the speaker’s feelings towards his kinsmen the Jews, and not any 
portion of truth, the belief of which is essential to the salvation of 
the soul. ‘This will be more evident if we give a short para- 
phrase of the passagé. I, says the Apostle, a person in Christ, 
a justified person, declare what is true—my conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost—when I say that I have 
great heaviness of heart for my Jewish brethren; so great, in- 
deed, that although I am ‘in Christ,’ yet for their sakes I could 
wish myself accursed from Christ.’ Paul, observe, says all this é 
Ihevuats &yiw—in the Holy Ghost. Here, then, is an instance 
where Paul claims inspiration while writing what (far from 
forming a portion of essential religious truth) was simply a de- 
claration of the state of his own feelings in reference to his ‘ kins- 
men according to the flesh.’ 

We have thus shown that, however the promise of Christ may 
be explained, the Spirit did teach the Apostles something that 
was not essential religious truth, and that the Apostle Paul 
claims inspiration while uttering what formed no part of essential 
religious truth ; the conclusion is that the Apostles were inspired 
as to more than what in their writings is essential religious 
truth ; consequently, the next position which our writer maintains 
is of no force whatever—viz., ‘that if the Apostles were inspired 
only in respect of religious truth, the sanction which they have 
given by allusion, quotation, or express testimony to the Jewish 
Scriptures, cannot extend the guarantee of inspiration (as far, at 
least, as their authority goes) to any other subject treated of in these 
Scriptures.’ We say it is of no force, because we have removed 
the hypothesis on which it rested, and shown that the — 
were, in fact, inspired in regard to more than religious truth. 

But, independently of this mode of meeting this argument, we 
very much question the principle on which it proceeds, viz. that 
the declaration of one sacred writer in respect to the inspiration 
of another, is only to be held as authoritative to the extent of the 
inspiration of the writer so declaring it: so that if the inspiration 
¥ 2 of 
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of the New Testament writers be partial, then their statements 
relative to the Old Testament writers, and their quotations from 
and references to them, are to be held as guaranteeing the in- 
spiration of the latter only to the same partial extent as the former 
were themselves inspired. 

This is a principle which it would be very difficult to establish, 
but which is assumed in the argument we have stated. We 
therefore require that it be proved, and the ‘ onus probandi’ lies 
upon the assertor of it. But again, our author says that ‘the 
sanction of Christ himself given to the narrative of ony fact or 
event, does not necessarily imply original inspiration with regard 
to it, since historical truth alone would be implied in such a 
sanction.’ This, however, is totally inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple which he had assumed in the case of the writers of the New 
Testament. He has laid it down as a principle, that an inspired 
man’s sanction of another work reputedly inspired, only proves 
the inspiration of that work to the extent of the person’s own in- 
spiration. Now, Christ was himself universally, plenarily, and 
verbally inspired. ‘God gave not the Spirit by measure unto 
him.’ His voice was the voice of God, as well as of man. It 
therefore follows, on our opponent’s own principles, that when 
Jesus quoted the Old Testament Scriptures, he sanctioned them, 
as being like himself universally, verbally, and plenarily inspired. 
This conclusion follows legitimately from the principles held by 
the writer; and, if he will not adopt it he must be content to lie 
under the reproach of inconsistency—a reproach, we may add, to 
which every advocate of a partial or intermittent theory of in- 
spiration must ultimately subject himself. 

The writer of the Article on which we have been commenting 
next proceeds to remark that ‘the Apostles did not conceive 
themselves to be inspired as to any more than what in their 
writings was essential religious truth ;’ and he instances the intro- 
duction to Luke’s Gospel as being an occasion on which, from the 
nature of the case, the writer, if inspired plenarily, would have 
been led to affirm that he was so: but, instead of doing so, says 
our author, ‘he claims to be believed because he had traced out 
everything accurately from the very first.’ We might, however, 
have been informed by the writer, that the word which is there 
rendered ‘from the very first’ (@vw4ev) is one which classically, 
biblically, and etymologically signifies ‘from above.’ He might, 
moreover, have told us that, out of thirteen places in which it 
occurs in the New Testament, it is so translated in five, and in the 
margin of other two, and that in four other places the signification 
is nearly the same. And that, if so rendered in the passage in 
question, it would read, ‘It seemed good to me also, having 
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investigated all things from above.’ He might, in fine, have given 
us to understand that such a rendering of the word is contended 
for by Erasmus, by Henry, and by Lightfoot. But of all these 
things he is himself wilfully forgetful, and chooses to keep his 
readers in utter ignorance. He could indeed remind them that in 
the case of 2 Tim. iii. 16, there was an uncertainty as to the cor- 
rect rendering of it; but he prudently keeps his readers in 
ignorance that there is still more uncertainty as to the correct 
rendering of the passage on which he seeks to build up his 
theory. 

Tl. W e now proceed to an examination of the second part of 
the Article, in which the author undertakes to show that there is 
evidence sufficient to prove that inspiration did not extend to all 
parts and all subjects, but only to essential religious truth. Here 
we desiderate the fulfilment of a promise which he made in the 
beginning of his paper, ‘to show the actual disproof of it (7. e. the 
commonly received theory) inthe statements of Scripture. Where, 
we ask, has he done so? He has not produced a single passage 
actually disproving it; but contents himself with having attempted 
to repel the arguments drawn from Scripture by the advocates of 
the theory which he opposes. There may, however, be a reason 
for this—and that the entire absence of such statements of Scri 
ture—in as much as it is impossible for any one to find in the 
Bible what it does not contain; and if he cannot find a passage 
which teaches the partial theory of inspiration, then we say that 
there is a strong presumption, amounting to certainty, that that 
theory is not only unscriptural, but antiscriptural. ‘The aim of 
the writer was from the first to find an ‘intelligent’ or rational 
theory of inspiration: now we submit that this aim is not only 
radically wrong, but irrational and absurd. The Scriptures he 
admits to be the only source of evidence in the case ; then wh 
not at once proceed to them, and see what they themselves ccnsh 
in the matter? We must first endeavour to discover what theory 
is maintained in Scripture ; then, that theory must be an intelli- 

ent one, aye, and the only intelligent one. It may be difficult 
or us to see its perfect harmony with human reason; but then 
which is to yield—the Bible? or our intellect? Certainly not the 
Bible. It is becoming but too fashionable in these days to lay 
down certain principles of human invention, and to try by them 
the statements of the word of God. ‘The Scriptures, doubtless, 
address man as a reasonable being, but not in such a way as to 
constitute his intellect a source of appeal from their statements, or 
even a test by which to try them. When we go to the Bible we 
must find out what is therein contained ; that, whatever it may be, 
must be reasonable. We are not to frame for ourselves what ap- 
pears 
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pears to us a reasonable creed, and reject or explain away all Scrip- 
ture which does not dovetail with it. To do so would just be to 
reverse the proper order of procedure; and to resemble the 
conduct of him who attempts to construct a house beginning at the 
roof. 

I. But to proceed—we shall take up in order and briefly con- 
sider those principles, which he has laid down ‘as obvious deduc- 
tions from the nature of inspiration. He says, first, that inspiration 
cannot be predicated ‘where it may reasonably be affirmed that 
none could be necessary.’ To this principle we readily accede, if by 
it is meant that inspiration would not be conferred where to the 
mind of Jehovah a necessity for it did not appear. But if by it 
is meant that wherever man’s reason sees no necessity for inspira- 
tion, there none exists, then we most emphatically deny it, and 
that on the following grounds. 

1st. We have abundantly shown that the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, being ‘the oracles of God,’ must be held as all inspired. 
Now there are many things contained in the Scriptures, to nar- 
rate which does not appear to human reason to require inspiration ; 
but then God hag declared that they are all inspired, and of course 
he must have seen a necessity for the inspiration even of those 
portions of them which are accent es is speaking) least im- 
portant. History, for example, does not seem to human reason to 
require the inspiration of its author, but why then are the Chro- 
nicles embodied in the canon, and the books of the Maccabees 
placed among the Apocrypha? 

2nd. Because, on such a principle, the whole Bible may be 
taken away piecemeal, and its inspiration frittered down to a 
nonentity. Different minds may see no necessity for the inspira- 
tion of different passages of Scripture. A may see no need of 
inspiration in the writing of the Law; B, thinking the Law in- 
spired, may reject as unnecessary that of the Prophets; and C, 
holding by the Old Testament, may think that there is no neces- 
sity for the inspiration of the New: and thus, because each of 
these three parties reasonably believes the inspiration of each of 
these three parts to be unnecessary, the Bible is reduced to the 
level of a common composition. 

3rd. Because, although all mankind were agreed upon the 
point, and were to affirm that there is no necessity for the inspira- 
tion of a particular part of Scripture, we maintain that even their 
united intellects are incapable of forming a judgment in the case. 
The writer seems to have anticipated such an objection, for he 
says, ‘ We know that it will forthwith be objected that we are not 
competent judges where a necessity exists. Granting,’ he con- 
tinues,. ‘ this to be true in some cases, it will not follow that it is in 
all, 
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all, unless it can be asserted that because we cannot judge in 
every instance, therefore we can judge in none.’ The very admis- 
sion, however, as it seems to us, that in some cases we are incom- 
petent judges is sufficient to disprove the principle for which he 
contends ; because, if liable to err in any case, then we can judge 
authoritatively and infallibly in none; and on a matter of such 
importance we demand that the decision, establishing the absence 
of inspiration in any case, be as authoritative and as infallible as 
the expression which in numberless instances declares its presence, 
‘Thus saith the Lord.’ But then such an infallible decision can 
come only from one judge, and that the ‘God only wise.’ If in any 
case inspiration was actually imparted where human reason should 
judge it to have been unnecessary, then is human reason thrown 
out of court, as a witness altogether incompetent to give evidence 
in the case; or rather, is it degraded from the bench, as a judge 
unrighteously set up, and totally disqualified to decide on the 
matter. If reason cannot judge in every case, has it any right to 
review and criticise the conduct of the Almighty, whose oracles 
the whole of the Old Testament is by himself declared to be, and 
to say that he has imparted inspiration where there was no need 
for it? Who art thou, oh man, that presumest to sit in judgment 
on the actions of him whose wisdom is infinite, and to dictate to 
him when he should or should not impart his miraculous gift of 
inspiration? Who art thou that thus darest to place thy reason 
above that God whose gift thy reason is ?° 

We very much regret that he has not condescended to name 
any portion of Holy Writ, for the composition of which inspira- 
tion was in his opinion unnecessary. We are thus prevented from 
obtaining any knowledge of the class of passages which he consi- 
ders uninspired ; we shall not, therefore, spend time in avprt | 
that inspiration actually did exist where human reason might thin 
it unnecessary, but proceed to the next general inference from the 
nature of inspiration which he has drawn, and maintained. 

II. *‘ Where,’ says he, ‘inspiration is, there we may expect to 





© On this subject, the words of Tholuck are worth quoting. ‘If what we decide 
to be contrary to our reason falls completely within the reach of our understanding, 
so that it can be fully comprehended and the contrariety clearly made out, then it 
is impossible that a revelation can teach it. It cannot be said in a revelation that 
Jericho is only a day’s journey, and yet a thousand miles from Jerusalem. But a 
revelation may contain what it is impossible for us to reconcile with our reason, 
and what apparently contradicts it—as, for example, the personality of man and 
the absoluteness of God, or the free agency of man and the agency and government 
of God. The understanding would decide that one or the other should be given 
up, yet both are facts which rest upon our own consciousness and experience. — The 
whole difficulty is, that the subject lies beyond our reach—the understanding is not 
competent to its comprehension.’—Tholuck’s History of Theology in the Eighteenth 
Century: Princeton Essays, First Series, p. 565. A 
discern 
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discern some indications of knowledge or wisdom superior to that 
possessed by people of the same age and nation.’ ‘ Hence,’ it is 
elsewhere added, ‘all mere history, chronology, genealogy, or 
information of whatever kind that might be obtained through the 
ordinary channels of knowledge, would be without the province of 
inspiration.’ Now with regard to this principle it is sufficient to 
mention the case to which we have already referred—namely, the 
miraculous knowledge of languages which, by the inspiration of 
the spirit, the Apostles and others possessed, and which they 
might have acquired through the ordinary channels of knowledge 
just as easily as they could have acquired a knowledge of history, 
chronology, or mere genealogy, through the same channel; but 
the one was imparted: by inspiration, why not the others also? 
But we deny that inspiration necessarily indicates knowledge or 
wisdom superior to that possessed by people of the same age or 
nation. ‘To instance a case of inspiration (not certainly of writers, 
but yet a case in point), it is an undeniable fact that the artificer 
who superintended the workmanship of the tabernacle was in- 
spired ; and it will not, we think, be denied by any one that there 
were numberless instances of workmanship in that age, in Egypt 
and elsewhere, in which, looking simply at the things made, an 
equal amount of knowledge and wisdom is evinced, and for the 
production of which no inspiration could be claimed. 

III. ‘The doctrine of inspiration,’ he continues, ‘ involves the 
exclusion of error from the subject matter of inspiration, and 
within the sphere to which it extends.’ This is a criterion which 
has our hearty approbation ; and we say Amen to the declaration 
that ‘where error is proved to exist, there inspiration cannot be.’ 
But then the difficulty is to prove that error is in the word of God. 
Let us be pointed to chapter and verse, and we shall see if, as in 
the cases of astronomy and geology, the error be not in the 
readers, rather than in the book. And even if passages may be 
found in the word of God at variance with some of the doctrines 
of science, who shall declare, with the case of these two (to which 
we have just alluded) before them, that further advancement in 
science may not serve to establish perfect harmony between them? 
The Bible certainly never was intended to confer upon man 
a knowledge of scientific principles ; but just as certainly does it 
contain nothing inconsistent with those principles, rightly defined 
and properly understood. 

He says, moreover, that ‘ want of harmony proves error :’ but 
then the absence of harmony must itself be proved. Now we 
affirm that there is no disagreement between different portions of 
the word of God which is not capable of being harmonised in some 
way ; and, if this be the case, then, whether or not that method “ 
the 
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the correct one, we are bound to believe that there yet exists a 
perfect consistency between them. It will not do to say that ‘any 
candid inquirer will feel dissatisfied with the great majority of 
such solutions’ as those which have been given by Davidson and 
Horne. The inquirer has no right to feel so, unless he can show 
ground for such dissatisfaction, either by disproving the possibility 
of the solution, or by himself proposing a more plausible and pro- 
bable one. But we question much if a candid inquirer would feel 
such dissatisfaction. Every one has his own idea of candour, and 
perhaps the author may suppose that his dissatisfaction is the fruit 
of candour ; but, for our part, we esteem that man as the most 
candid who hails such solutions with delight, as the explanations 
of a harmony which even previously he believed to exist, but 
could not discover. 

He maintains also, in another part of his Article, ‘ that abso- 
lute truth, freedom from “ability at any time to the entrance of 
error, must characterise every special communication of Ged.’ 
Now we maintain that when God has given to man a revelation of 
his will, it is man’s duty to preserve it; and, consequently, that 
God’s providence is not impugned in the least, although through 
the carelessness of man it may become corrupt. The principle 
involved in the remark above quoted is rather a dangerous one. 
Following such an opinion to its legitimate conclusion, our author 
would deny that man is a creature of God’s at all; because, 
although formed perfectly pure and holy, he was yet liable to fall 
and to become corrupt. On this point we cannot forbear quoting 
his remarks :— 


‘Could the Divine Spirit, in the first instance, specially guide the 
pen of a writer, suggesting to him superhuman thoughts, and con- 
trolling him in the utterance of them, and yet suffer him to mar or dim 
the beauty of their truth by the admixture of aught human—that is, 
of error, for “ to err is human” in every sense—and relatively to God 
in every thought and act? Or could he, having once delivered to man 
a sacred deposit of perfect truth, have left it unguarded to man’s care, 
or rather carelessness—obnoxious to the mutations, and subject to the 
corruptions which everything placed in mortal hands must needs 
undergo? ‘These two come practically to the same thing, and both 
are alike inconsistent with the attributes and actings of the Supreme 
Being. If he has suffered any particle of the truth which he designed 
to reveal to fail before it reached those for whom it was intended, 
it must have been because he wanted either the power or the will to 
secure its accurate enunciation or its uncorrupted transmission. But 
that he had the power none will deny, and that he had the will is a 
condition of the proposition. Moreover, for God to interpose to com- 
municate any one truth or system of truths for the benefit of any of his 
creatures, and not to will the delivery thereof in its integrity to those 
creatures, 
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creatures, would be to act in vain—would be a manifest violation of 
the economic principle, and that not merely in his ordinary actings, 
but in a special supernatural intervention in which it could be infi- 
nitely less recognised.’—pp. 451, 452. 


Now one fact is quite sufficient to overturn any abstract prin- 
ciple. Let us look at the fact of man’s creation. He was 
created by the special supernatural intervention of Jehovah, 
‘for God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and he be- 
came a living soul.’ He came from God’s hand perfect (so far, 
that is, as it was possible for a creature to be perfect); he was 
pure and spotless—holy and consequently happy. Now to this 
case—this fact—let us apply our author's reasoning, and we shall 
have something like the following. Could the Divine Being, by 
his special agency and influence bring into existence a perfectly 
pure and holy being and yet suffer this beauty to be marred by 
the admixture of sin? Or could he, having once delivered to man 
such a nature as a trust, leave it unguarded to man’s own care 
(which it must be remembered would be much more efficacious 
in warding away error, 7.e., sin, before his fall than after it)? 
Such acting on our author’s principles is ‘inconsistent with the 
attributes of the Supreme Being,’ and the consequence is, that 
here we have Jehovah acting inconsistently with himself (no 
wonder then that on such principles and by such writers incon- 
sistencies should be found in his word). But still further. If man 
has fallen, then it was either because God had not the power or 
the will to keep him in his integrity. To suppose he had not 
the power, is to deny his omnipotence, and that he had not the 
will is clearly shown by the melancholy result; and therefore on 
the principle we are combating, God is (dare we utter it?) blame- 
worthy for this fall and its woeful consequences. Such a manner 
of reasoning is evidently false, but it is quite parallel to that 
which is followed in the above quotation, and by which the 
author seeks to establish his proposition. With such an opinion, 
had he lived in the days of M oses, he would have denied that the 
first formed tables were the workmanship of God, since he could 
not reasonably believe that he formed them with the sole design 
that they should be broken by his servant, or, had he existed in 
the days of Eli and Samuel, be would have believed Jehovah to 


have been on a level with Baalim and Ashtaroth, because he per- 
mitted the ark of the covenant to be borne in triumph by the 
Philistines to Dagon’s temple. The ark was given in trust to the 
Israelites, and for its guardianship they were held responsible ; 
nay, it was a part of the revelation given by Moses ; and it is a 
well known fact, that it was destroyed before the cepeneefiiny 4 
whic 
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which it formed a ‘part, was ended.‘ Yet that it was so does 
not and cannot disprove the ,other fact, that it was formed by the 
supernatural intervention and assistance of Jehovah. So with 
the Bible ; God has entrusted man with a revelation to which he 
does well to take heed, and for the preservation of which he will 
be held responsible; and therefore, although errors may have 
crept into it since it came from the hand of God, its authorship 
is not the less certainly his, nor is his Providence chargeable 
with the admission of such error. But independently of all this, 
what are the facts of the case ? Does not every ‘candid inquirer’ 
rise from the historical and critical study of the Old and New 
Testaments impressed with a deeper sense than before of the 
force of the words, ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as 
the flower of grass: the grass withereth, the flower thereof fadeth 
away, but the word of the Lord endureth for ever.’ Generation 
after generation has come and gone, and yet by the Gospel ‘ this 
word is preached unto us.’ God’s providence has watched over 
it, and watched over it with anxious care; but the fact that 
errors, from transcription or otherwise, have crept into it is not 
chargeable on that Providence any more than God’s providence, 
not man’s sin, could be blamed when the condition of the Church 
resembled that of the allegorical vine, which the boar out of the 
wood wasted and the wild beast of the field devoured. Nay, has 
it not been with the Bible as with the Church, the period of its 
greatest danger has ever been the time of its most effectual 
protection ? 

IV. ‘Inspiration,’ he continues, ‘involves adaptation to the 
capacities of those to whom it is addressed, and consequently 
where this is not the case, Inspiration cannot be predicated.’ We 
at once accede to this, but we are at a loss to see its bearing on 
the present question. The Bible is adapted—wonderfully, mira- 
culously, adapted to the capacities of all who may peruse it. 
Truly ‘he may run that readeth it.’ It is true that there are 
mysteries in it, but then let it be observed that what we are to 
believe even of them is plainly told us. The mystery is not what 
we are to believe, but how to explain that which is the object of 
our faith. Thus as regards the doctrine of the incarnation, the 
fact that ‘God was manifested in the flesh’ is plainly told us; 
the explanation of that fact constitutes the ‘confessedly great 





* Hence, also, an inspired book may be lost, and that too before its end may have 
been fully accomplished, But how can the loss of an inspired book impugn the 
inspiration of those which remain? We might as well deny the authorship of those 
sa of Livy which have come down to us, because so many more of them have 

en lost. 
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mystery of godliness,’ and is unrevealed. It is also a fact that 
many parts of revelation were unintelligible even to the writers 
of it: thus Daniel says, ‘I heard, but I understood not ;’ and 
Peter represents the prophets as ‘searching what, or what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow.’ With regard to this objection, a sufficient answer 
might be given in the words of Tholuck :¢ ‘ It seems to lie in the 
very nature of prophecy that it should be less plain than history, 
and it therefore cannot be expected that when God communicated 
the knowledge of the future, he should make it as clear as the 
present or the past.’ But the fact that certain portions of pro- 
phecy were not understood by the prophets themselves—far from 
disproving —does in reality furnish evidence of the strongest kind 
in favour of the inspiration of their writings. Is it possible for 
any man, unassisted by superior agency, to write what he himself 
could not understand, in such a manner that it should yet be in- 
telligible to succeeding generations? If a man writes what is 
unintelligible to himself, he is, in ordinary circumstances, un- 
intelligible to every one else. But let it be borne in mind that 
Daniel, at the very time when he is confessing his own ignorance 
on the matter, affirms, ‘the wise shall understand; and that 
Peter, although maintaining the unintelligibility to the mind of 
the prophet of his own oracles, still affirms that the ‘ Spirit of 
Christ in them testified beforehand of the sufferings of Christ and 
the glory that should follow.’ 

Nor ought it to be forgotten on this part of the subject, that 
assistance for the understanding of revelation, wherever needed, 
is graciously promised by its author, and consequently it seems 
unfair to deny inspiration to the Bible, because of its want of 
adaptation to the capacities of those to whom it is addressed, 
when the very God who has inspired it has promised to adapt the 
capacity to it. An important part of the office of the Spirit is the 
enlightening of the understanding: ‘The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him, and he will show them his covenant.’ 
‘If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.’ ‘If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not.’ 

Before concluding, we may be permitted to say something in 
favour of the holders of the ‘superintendence’ theory, to whom, 
in our opinion, the author of the article has not dealt strict 
justice. That theory, he says, is a ‘manifest perversion of the 
term Inspiration, which is never used in any of its significations 
to denote or include a mere surveillance. It invariably expresses 


8 Princeton Theol, Essays, First Series, p. 569. 
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a —— action on the subject of it, and is never comprehensive 
of a mere negative looking on.’ But who said that superin- 
tendence is a ‘mere negative looking on?’ Does not the writer 
himself explain the term superintendence by saying (p. 447), that 
‘the Spirit ordinarily left the writers to themselves in the con- 
ception and enunciation of their thoughts, and interposed only 
when the occasion required, which might be but seldom.’ Never- 
theless the Spirit interposes, and is such interposition not a ‘ posi- 
tive action?’ Still further: if ‘to err is human,’ and if imper- 
fection must necessarily characterise all merely human productions, 
would not such interposition in the case of the writers of perfect 
works be always required ? and if always required, then, accord- 
ing to his own showing, it would always be given; and thus 
superintendence comes to mean a continuous interposition, a con- 
tinuous ‘positive action,’ and is not therefore a perversion of the 
term inspiration, 

We leave it to the talented author of ‘Reason and Faith’ to 
defend his views from the attacks of the writer upon whom we 
have been commenting, rejoicing that among its defenders the 
Scriptural doctrine of Inspiration can still number men of such 
high talents and distinguished attainments. In conclusion, we 
reject the doctrine of inspiration promulgated in the article 
alluded to, because it is not only wholly destitute of the authority 
of Scripture, but is expressly contradicted by it ; and because, if 
adopted, it would tend completely to nullify the influence of a 
revelation, since, if every individual is to follow with implicit con- 
fidence the dictates of his own reason on the subject, then, as the 
wish of the heart is too frequently parent to the decision of the 
intellect, the conclusion of the matter would be, that each would 
take as inspired what suited his taste, and reject as human what 
jarred with his desires. From such a state of things we say, in 
all sincerity, ‘Good Lord deliver us!’ But if it be the case, as 
the signs of the times too surely indicate, that once again the 
inspiration of the Bible is to become the battle-ground of con- 
tending parties, it is surely the duty of every one who has the 
interests of vital Christianity at heart, to prove his armour, and 
see that he can use it with effect. For the ultimate issue we 
have no fear. As David said before Goliah, ‘The Lord who 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion and out of the paw of the 
bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” So 
let us trust that God, who has once and again rescued his own 
truth from the hands of its enemies, will yet stand forth its pro- 
tector. The Lord of hosts is with it: the God of Jacob is its 
refuge. W. M. T, 
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ON THE EXPLORATIONS OF THE RIVER JORDAN 
AND THE DEAD SEA.* 


(A Lecture read before the Scientific Union of Berlin, by Dr. Cart Ritter, 
Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin.) 


GENTLEMEN,—At the beginning of a new period of our unpre- 
tending labours, I should hardly venture upon calling your atten- 
tion away from the animated and congenial scenes that surround 
us, to contemplate a distant wilderness, whose very history is all 
but extinct, if I were not encouraged to do so by the consideration 
that there is no spot on earth so utterly vacant but will be found 
deserving, more or less, of a thinking man’s examination in refer- 
ence to the whole of its phenomena. The various regions of our 
org it is true, present attractions very different in degree and 
ind, and the great majority of amateurs will no doubt always 
bestow their attention and admiration chiefly on such as are either 
the most splendidly and luxuriantly adorned by nature, or whose 
history teems with a close succession of memorable events, as the 
tropics, or the classic ground of India, Egypt, Greece, ete. 
ut, as wealth and splendour have their peculiar charms, so 
have poverty and humility. Indeed, the distribution of the various 
gifts bestowed upon different countries would appear a highly un- 
fair one if, by a Just appreciation of each of those endowments, we 
could not discover some compensation for the seeming unfairness 
in point of privation. ‘The son of the desert feels, perhaps, more 
at home, in the long run, amidst his monotony, than the denizen 
of a great capital amidst the ever-changing variety of civilized 
social life. Why does the Greenlander long to return to the 
frozen regions of the Arctic circle? Why does the Negro or 
Bedawin yearn to be restored to his Libyan or Arabian desert ? 
Even to a civilized European—and we might mention a long list 
of illustrious names—a temporary residence in the Petrean, 





@ This lecture by Professor Ritter, the first geographer of his age, is undoubted] 
the best dissertation upon a highly interesting subject that has yet been produced, 
and we have therefore much pleasure in presenting it to our readers. For the 
translation we are indebted to Dr. WrIssENBorN, of Weimar. Ritter’s work on 
Palestine, referred to in his own uote below, will be brought under the notice of 
our readers in the next number of this Jourual.—Ep. J. S. L. 

This lecture was originally composed, not to be printed, but only to be read 
before an audience; still, as I was requested by different parties to publish it, it 
may serve as an Introduction to my Geography of the whole of Palestine, to which 
I beg to refer the reader as to the proofs for much of what is advanced here. I 
have, therefore, to appeal to the indulgence of the critics as regards many defici- 
encies which I had not time to remedy.—C. R. 
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Arabian, or Syrian desert, has become a source of rich contem- 
plation and rapture, of deep and momentous intuitions and feel- 
ings, that he would fain call up again when returned to his own 
country. Among the innumerable anchorites and hermits who 
have spent the whole of their mysterious lives in those barren and _ 
rocky wildernesses, let us only remember St. Jerome, and the 
world of deep and pregnant thoughts on human life, the present, 
the future, and all immortality, the creation of which is owing to 
his residence in that dreary waste. 

If we wish to do justice to the productions of nature, even where 
she puts on her most scanty forms, we ought always to remember 
how far we have been benefited by them, however forbidding the 
aspect they may at first sight present. In the deserts of Baby- 
lonia, and those about the Euphrates, the mind of man was first 
elevated by astronomical observation; in those of Arabia and 
Mount Sinai, not only the people of Israel, but the people of 
Mahomet too, were first led to a notion of Monotheism. It was 
on the watery waste of the interminable ocean that man conceived 
the elements of nautical science, of scientific Cosmology, a more en- 
lightened view of Astronomy, and the idea of the sphericity of the 
planet we inhabit. It may be that there are districts on the globe 
which are less pleasing than others, or even repulsive at first sight, 
but which contain certain intrinsic charms, and exercise an influence 
on man, magically, as it were, or unconsciously, that will become 
apparent only in the course of hundreds or thousands of years, in 
the history of the nations subject to such influence. Let us think 
of our own country! The peculiarities of the valley of the Jordan 
or those of the Dead Sea, that form the particular objeet of our 
present inquiry, do not perhaps at once justify a similar conclu- 
sion, though it will hold good with Palestine, the country of which 
the two above-mentioned forms of nature are constituent parts, 
and which has so few outward features upon the whole to com- 
mend it. 

Palestine, though one of the most circumscribed and least 
attractive districts of our planet, is that the name of which has 
travelled farthest over the globe, through every country and 
nation, to the most distant parts of heathendom. And not only 
its name, but likewise what that name does essentially involve, 
the phenomena of the country and the part it has acted in the 
history of the world and of mankind, have deeply penetrated into 
the feelings and thoughts of the nations at large. So far as 
Christian communities have been established, that name is cele- 
brated and invariably associated with the most endearing emotions 
of the human heart, as well as with the most important ideas 
and convictions. Wheresoever the light and heat of the Gospel 
awaken 
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awaken new life, thither the promised land is sure to extend, and 
the time shall come when the eyes of all the nations will converge 
towards that wonderful country teeming with the highest revelations. 

Even those scattered and expelled children oe had only the 
revelation of the law allotted to them as their portion on that soil ; 
those stray wanderers that are but little or not at all aware that 
the law has already been fulfilled, or that the world has been 
redeemed on that very soil, even they are riveted to it by the 
circle within which the ideas of their ancient faith turn; by the 
era of their patriarchs ; by the God of their fathers, Jehovah; by 
the one temple on Moriah; by the illustrious period of their 
judges, prophets, legislators, bards, kings; nay, by the whole 
destiny of their nation, its awful downfall and consequent disper- 
sion. Even in our own days numbers of them, yearning for that 
ancient home of promise, are known to turn thitherwards when on 
the verge of death, that their remains may be gathered to those of 
their ancestors, at the foot of Mount Moriah. 

Their oppressors too, the Arabs and Turks, the present rulers 
of the country, share with them the same notion about the home 
of their ancestor Ibrahim, or Abraham, and consider E] Kuds, or 
Jerusalem, as being, next to Mecca, the most worthy place on 
earth whither to undertake a pilgrimage. 

How are we to account for this attractive power working in 
such different directions, unless by the outward and inward nature 
of the very ground from which all its local events and history have 
sprung, like the nation itself, as from a common trunk, the fruit 
of which was to be matured in the right time. 

This native and individual development of the several localities 
on our planet, which we call regions, or habitats, as regards organic 
bodies, or fatherland, where the relations of men and nations are 
concerned, is a source of infinite abundance and variety in 
creation. 

Such a strictly local development of the intellectual or spiritual 
phenomena in the visible creation, and in the part of the globe now 
particularly under our consideration, is that which history points 
out to us in the original race of the Arameans, whose patriarchal 
nomadic state is altogether peculiar, and perhaps without a 
parallel on earth, it being a native production of the pasture-lands 
in Mesopotamia, on the banks of the Euphrates and Jordan, at 
the foot of Mounts Ararat, Hermon, and Sinai, beneath the starry 
sky of Assyria ! 

To these peculiar local phenomena there were superadded the 
migration of the patriarchs to the rich mountain-pastures of 
Canaan ; the excursions into Arabia, the temporary settlement in 
that fertile and civilized country, Egypt; a stern legislation 
announced 
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announced in thunder from Horeb and Sinai; a tedious and 
destructive, though invigorating march through the Petrean 
desert ; then the increase of the twelve tribes in a land flowing 
with milk, honey, and oil, close to the barren wildernesses of 
Petrea, Judea, and Ephraim! What strange features were 
those! The brook Kidron, the valley of the Jordan, the abyss 
in which Sodom and Gomorrah had been engulphed ; the seques- 
tered site of Jerusalem, overtopped by the proud structures on 
Zion and Moriah, pouring out light like beacons upon the host of 
nations wandering afar! Nor ought we to overlook the absence 
of safe anchorage on the sea-coast, the character of the neigh- 
bouring districts, the cedars on Mount Lebanon, the dews of 
Mount Hermon, the panoramic view from Mount Tabor, the rich 
pasture-grounds of seme the flowery fields of Jezreel, the 
mountain pone | of Galilee, with its lakes, the very eyes of the 
landscape, nor the solitudes of Engaddi, or En-gedi, with their 
palm-trees and balsamic groves. 

Who will deny that these striking natural and individual 
features, in no other country grouped together in the like man- 
ner, must have cast every eveut into their own mould, and have 
been reflected in tradition, history, policy, and national economy, 
ene opinions, and public instruction ? 

f our planet does not revolve round the sun merely as an 
inert sphere or random aggregation of matter, but as a body 
organized after a regular type, which we may call the earth-type, 
as a living work of divine creation, whose Maker has still a hand 
in its development, there ought to have existed, from the very 
beginning of things, an intimate connection between nature and 
history, the native soil and the nations, physics and ethics ; a con- 
nection that we may compare with that which unites the body with 
the soul. 

Such a connection we are, perhaps, never able to discover when 
under the overwhelming impressions of the actual time we live in ; 
but we have a better chance of observing it when looking back to 
the events that took place thousands of years ago, since too near a 
position precludes the possibility of surveying a grand object 
rightly, whereas at a great distance from it we can view its true 
proportions, provided our natural vision be aided by the eye-glass 
of history. And such is our commanding position, with regard to 
the country of which we are taking a general survey, previous to 
examining more closely some of its details. Palestine was from 
the beginning an isolated country, and was intended so to be, just 
as Israel was ordained to be a peculiar people; and thus it hap- 
pened that for thousands of years they both remained unintelligible 
as well as inaccessible to other lands and nations. 
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Although placed in the midst of the most concentrated masses 
of the old continent, in the very focus towards which the inter- 
course of the three parts of the world was radiating, and though 
closely surrounded ay the most flourishing nations and common- 
wealths of that period—the Babylonians, Assyrians, Medians, 
Persians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians ; the boundaries drawn by 
nature made it remain more isolated from them than any other 
nation of antiquity, that it might develope within itself a complete 
contrast, in vindicating monotheism against all the old world 
besides, and that it might mature the greatest fruit for posterity 
in a perfectly independent manner. 

There was no great road leading through that country from 
one nation to another ; all such communications skirted its boun- 
daries, just as the trading-vessels did its sea-coast, where there 
was no safe harbour or roadstead. None of the heathen states of 
antiquity was connected with another through the medium of the 
theocracy of Jehovah, either in a geographical, commercial, politi- 
cal, or religious point of view; they were all separated from 
Canaan by the theocratical circle of ideas that became the ruling 
one in that country. 

Within the wide compass of Syria, Palestine had a separate 
wa allotted to it, bounded by the isthmus of Suez and the 

etrean peninsula, with Mount Sinai to the south, and extending 
far to the north, up to the middle plateau, or terrace-land of the 
Euphrates, where its torrents had broken through the defiles of 
— chain of the Taurus, falling already within the limits 
of Syria. 

Bordered, to the west, by the waters of the Mediterranean, to 
the east by the sands of Arabia, and thus shut out by nature both 
from the Occident and Orient, Palestine in Syria became a 
natural link of communication between the two countries to the 
north and south of it (the table-land of Armenia in the Taurus, 
and the lowland of Egypt on the Nile) ; and the development of 
its population was of course influenced by that circumstance. Its 
population had vy com entered it from the high lands of Asia, 
and had returned from civilized Egypt to their historical centre, 
the mountainous tract of Palestine. ‘The above circumstance was 
decisive as to Palestine’s relative position to the other countries, 
from the beginning of historical times forming, as it did, an 
elevated and somewhat cool isthmus, or land-bridge, bounded by 
a sea and desert ; a prescribed road to migrate from the Euphrates 
to the Nile, and back again to the original and predestined home 
situated in the middle of the civilized districts of Western Asia, 
though sufficiently insulated to be safe from outward disturbance. 

There was no other land on earth enjoying the same advantages 
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of situation as Palestine, the southern half of Syria. Even the 
northern half (the Syria of Damascus and Antioch), had not the 
same share of them, since the great road of communication between 
the nations of Babylonia, or the banks of the Euphrates, and 
Syria lay across it, wherefore it was soon swamped by the tide of 
nations setting in from the east towards the west, and again, by 
that which swept from the Occident to the Orient ; thus losing its 
original population, and obtaining in its stead a mixture of various 
nations, languages, customs, and religions. 

Does not history bear satisfactory evidence that the most northern 
and least insulated parts of Palestine, viz., Galilee and Samaria, were 
in the course of centuries sensibly affected by the vitiating influence 
encroaching upon them from Syria and Damascus, whereas the 
more southern provinces (Judza proper) preserved their purity 
much longer, by reason of their more sequestered situation? The 
relative position of Syria, though so close to Palestine, had indeed 
been quite a different one as to the great events going on in 
Western Asia from the earliest times. It had served for the great 
battle-field of the three parts of the world, from the times of 
Hadadazer and Nebuchadnezzar, of the Achemenides and Alex- 
ander the Great, of the Seleucide, Romans, Parthians, and 
Byzantines, down to those of the middle ages, and the wars in 
which the Arabs and Turks were engaged there. This tract near 
the mountain-passes of Syria has always been for Asia, Europe, 
and Egypt, either a partition or link, either a bulwark or door- 
way, and is to this very day the chosen ground for the solution 
of the great eastern question, the land where the political problems 
of the Orient must be decided. 

In Palestine we find nothing of all this! This district of the 
globe, to judge from its position, would appear quite as likely to 
have become the scene of conflicts in the great intercourse of the 
nations, but it was screened from the tide of people setting in from 
the east. 

The bulwarks and mounds of the Jordan, and the wild ravines 
of the Dead Sea, checked the progress even of the hordes of the 
wildernesses beyond them; they always made the sons of the 
desert, as well as those nations that used them for their allies, 
turn aside, and so have these stern forms of nature done upon the 
whole, for thousands of years. 

Still Palestine, the Promised Land, had at the same time such 
a position between other countries and the sea, stretching its gulfs 
and channels into them on all sides, that, on the other hand, the 
roads appear to have been laid out beforehand, by which the 
Apostles of the Gospel were to start for every quarter of heathen- 
dom, from that centre of faith, when the moment of the fulfilment 
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of its mediation between the old and the new times should be 
come. 

Do not such great features, that have through thousands of 
years exercised a decisive influence on the development of the 
destinies of nations, composed of many millions of men, dis- 
tinctly point at some higher ordainment than what may be ex- 
plained by mere natural forces, Plutonic or Neptunic? Do not 
they carry with them convincing proofs of a truly spiritual in- 
fluence on the part of the world-arranging power? ‘The agency 
of such a power might, I think, be shown everywhere on our 
planet, in the local adaptation of its organization to the great law 
presiding over the development of the human race ; and to explain 
that organization of the globe we have, I believe, to look out for 
some higher principle than the untoward or spontaneous bursting 
of the ground, that an elevation may rise on one side and a depres- 
sion sink down on the other; or that the continents, countries, and 
islands, with the arms of the sea filling their depressions or 
traversing them, may take such forms as chance dictates. 

But leaving this view of the phenomena in connection with the 
whole, let us turn our attention once more to the district that 
forms the special object of our present inquiry. 

The position which Palestine held with reference to the world 
at large became apparent, in its historical individuality, at an 
early period. Though surrounded on all sides by the capitals of 
the most flourishing and civilized nations, yet the country, with its 
temple-city, was little affected by the active operations of its 
neighbours ; deserts and seas rendering it of difficult access in 
those times, and the rocks, ravines, and hills, that guarded its 
frontiers, proving a competent barrier against such small tempta- 
tions as a district but moderately adorned by nature, and poor withal, 
could hold out to foreigners. Thus, by perseveringly cultivating 
its poor soil, which however amply remunerated the labour 
bestowed on it, and by always falling back on its own patriarchal 
centre, there being no navigable rivers leading to the sea, nor 
other channels encouraging external commerce, the people of 
Israel were enabled to complete their internal development inde- 

endently, and thus to arrive at a high degree of compactness! 

his it was competent to perform through what nature had por- 
tioned out to it—an insulated position on the globe ;—this it was 
destined to perform, by reason of its having kept itself undefiled 
by the heathen rites and idolatry of its immediate neighbours (of 
those tribes that were severally less powerful than the people of 
Israel, and that had not yet been incorporated with the great 
monarchies), from the time of Abraham, during 1500 years at 
the least, until Palestine had gone through the part it had to act 
as 
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as the home of one ‘people, until it had fulfilled its prescribed 
mission, exactly on that spot of our planet that was now to take 
its rank as the spiritual home of all the nations on earth. For 
when the time of the fulfilment of the law was come, and when 
the isolation of Palestine had been put an end to by its incorpora- 
tion with the great Roman empire, the paths towards every nation, 
to the Occident as well as to the Orient, were at once thrown open 
for the Gospel ; and the very dispersion of the people, hitherto the 
most compact of all, consequent upon the destruction of Jerusalem, 
was instrumental in making those paths more practicable. 

This union of the most striking contrasts as to relative posi- 
tion on the globe,—a most secluded retirement, along with the 
facilities for a most universal communication with every one of 
those nations that were foremost in civilization in ancient times 
(through the medium of trade and languages, by sea and land), 
with the Arabian, Indian, Egyptian, Syrian, and Armenian, as 
well as with the Greek and Roman elements of civilization ;—in 
the common central space of all these territories, yet not affected 
by them ;—in their common historical focus, yet not kindled by 
their beams; this union is what constitutes the characteristic in- 
dividuality of the Promised Land, destined from the beginning to 
be the home of the chosen people. 

The old time, however, is gone by, and the new one leads us 
back to the same spot of our planet only by virtue of a spiritual 
regeneration. The nations, languages, and old religious ideas, 
are all but extinct there; the wheel of the history of the world is 
rolling towards a different quarter. ‘This same land is to day 
governed and animated by strangers, its entrances lie open in 
almost every direction; the spirit of the age has struck root even 
there ; nothing except the one rigid, stationary, perplexing form 
of nature, the tract of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, has stood its 
ground to this day ; for even the Arabian desert, stretching beyond 
that district towards the east, has in consequence of the annual 
Hadj, or great caravan of pilgrims, proceeding from Damascus to 
Akaba Aila, on the south-eastern extremity of the Dead Sea, and 
from thence to Mecca and Medina, become a regular thoroughfare 
for various nations, though the same desert district had been tra- 
versed only once within the few thousand years before Mahomet’s 
time, in the opposite direction, from south to north, when the 
people of Israel proceeded to Canaan from Mount Sinai. 

ut that hydrographic tract, that extensive crevice in the crust of 
the earth, unique in its kind, on account of its bottom-line being at 
the lowest absolute level, and stretching from Mount Lebanon south- 
ward, between high hills and bare grey cliffs, as between walls 
cut 
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cut deeper in proportion as the waters of the Jordan descend in 
their course towards the Dead Sea, is still the same as it was 
before. It continues to form a partition between the nations; 
and that natural coil of obstacles, almost insurmountable, has at 
all times effectually withstood any attempt at opening a regular 
communication and intercourse between the nations dwelling to 
the east and west, or to the south and north! For even the 
temporary resuscitations of the old times of Solomon and the 
Pharaohs, through Mahomet and the Crusaders, have proved but 
transitory phenomena, and being forced, as it were, upon their 
originators, have never had a chance of becoming established. 
But the movement of the spirit of the modern time is beginning 
to encroach on this scene; and we may trace its interesting 
agency amidst these singular forms and phenomena of plastic 
nature, in these most forbidding localities of the crust of our 
planet, that hitherto had almost escaped observation. The element 
of history is, at this very juncture, actually closing with that most 
refractory stronghold of rigid nature. Not one scientific traveller 
of Europe had seen the sources of the Jordan up to the first years 
of our nineteenth century! The history of its course was both 
defective and fabulous. Since the time of the Romans there was 
only the expansion of that river, forming the lovely Lake of 
Galilee, which was known somewhat more precisely (though not at 
all completely), because a more practicable road had led by its 
western bank to Tiberias; whereas the whole eastern side of 
it had remained, almost to the present day, an inaccessible 
fabulous territory. But who would have ventured in a common 
boat upon the navigation of a lake so boisterous as this was 
reputed to be? This, nevertheless, has been repeatedly done 
within these few last years. Then, to follow the outlet of the lake 
and the subsequent course and development of the mysterious 
Jordan through its long valley, formidable on a hundred accounts, 
down to its mouth in the lake of Asphaltos, had, & fortiori, never 
been attempted by mortal European. Touched upon here and 
there, that valley of the Jordan had always repelled its visitors, 
who shrunk back from it, after having experienced violence of all 
kinds ; often, at the imminent risk of their lives from excess of 
fatigue, heat, want of food and drink, or from the rapacity, 
ferocity, or feuds, of its later or present wandering tenants, whose 
feuds are interminable, as they are kindled anew by every murder 
committed on friends or relations. Up to the last few years there 
are but two instances on record of Europeans having succeeded in 
going through the whole valley of the Jordan, from one of the 
said lakes to the other, viz., that of St. Wilibald, first bishop of 
Aichstadt, 
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Aichstiidt, who did so as a pilgrim, in the seventh century of our 
era; and that of Baldwin L., one of the Christian kings of Jerusa- 
lem, who performed the same journey, accompanied by a small 
body of knights, during the period of the Crusades. 

It is true that many thousands of the Christian inhabitants of 
the Occident had, year after year, visited the southern extremity 
of this extensive terra incognita by repairing to Jericho and the 
bathing-place in the Jordan; but these pilgrims had invariably 
set out from Jerusalem, situated sideways, only at the distance of 
seven leagues,—a trembling band escorted by Turks. They had 
regularly returned by the same route, and but few among them 
had had the courage to penetrate a few leagues farther to the 
mouth of the Jordan, that they might boast of having witnessed 
the terrors of the Dead Sea, or of having been buoyed up by its 
bitter and salt rippling waves, when bathing in it. 

There was not known any settlement.of peaceable men, either 
in the valley of the Jordan or on the wild rocky beach of the 
Dead Sea. There was, as far as we knew, no arable ground or 
garden-cultivation ; no cool fresh-water rg or tributary stream ; 
no shady tree against the withering glare of the sun; no fish 
enlivening the brine of the lake, or affording means of subsistence 
to its visitors ;—nay, it was reported that birds traversing the 
atmosphere of the asphaltic lake, tainted with sulphurous vapour, 
were stunned and ingulfed. Thoughts of nothing but death 
hovered round that dread sea which had closed over Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The almost impracticable ravines radiating from it 
were looked upon as mere dens of robbers and assassins: frightful 
forms of nature and horrid inhuman deeds united here to create in 
the fertile imagination of the Orientals, through a long succession 
of centuries, an enchanted ground, fraught with myths and fables, 
though there was nobody to report on it from his own observation. 
The lines of the river and lake were laid down on numberless 
maps notwithstanding, and with a peremptory boldness, implying 
that there did not exist the least doubt about them; but in fact 
the latter part of the course, as well as the source of the Jordan, 
had remained shut out from the sight of civilized man for some 
thousands of years. Where the drainings of the Dead Sea might 
find an outlet, whether subterraneously to the west and the 
Mediterranean, as was held by Eratosthenes and other ancient 
writers, or towards the south and the Red Sea ;—whether that out- 
let had been above ground before, and only dammed up, or whether 
it had been dried up, in consequence of the waters having gra- 
dually subsided ;—these obvious questions and hypotheses, and 
many more, used to be discussed and answered with a forwardness 
suited to the absolute ignorance prevailing about the leading —_ 
Anc 
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And how could these facts have been known, the localities to which 
they relate having remained a true terra incognita till within these 
last fifty years? 

For even as late as 1806, when our countryman, Ulrich Jasper 
Seetzen, the first adventurous traveller that had the good fortune 
of discovering once more the true sources of the Jordan, as well 
as the eastern districts of its valley, and the whole eastern coast- 
line of the Dead Sea, had succeeded in penetrating towards the 
southern end of that great lake into the salt valley of Zoar, and 
in reaching the famous boundary of the Brook of the Willows, or 
Sared, (once forded by Moses with the children of Israel, when 
proceeding from Mount Sinai, near the Red, to the Dead Sea, 
and there setting his foot first on Moab ground,) this being the 
farthest point to the south that he was able to visit. Even so late 
as that, the immediate neighbourhood of the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea remained utterly unknown for a few years longer, 
until his equally bold successor, Ludwig Burckhardt of Basel, 
withdrew, in 1812, the veil from the whole of the districts of Edom 
and Sinai, exhibiting them to our view in some degree of clearness 
and transparency. 

But to what influence could the whole of the hydrographic 
system of the Jordan have been subjected, within the short period 
of a quarter of a century, after the lapse of hundreds, nay, 
thousands of years, whereby a change in the relations and :phe- 
nomena might be prepared, so as to usher in a new time, even in 
that Orient so stationary in other respects ? 

Were it only an indication or show of progress that will pro- 
bably be followed, though slowly, by larger strides, even in that 
case it would certuinly deserve our attention on so stubborn a 
ground! The true sources of the Jordan, in the system of the 
Anti-Lebanon, as well as those sources near snowy Hermon, which 
were from times of yore held to be the true ones, and the object 
of a veneration almost idolatrous, have been more closely investi- 
gated, in a geographical, astronomical, and antiquarian point of 
view ; and so have been many other localities, monuments, and 
circumstances subservient to a better insight into many of the 
events of the highest antiquity, especially localities mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments (such as Banias, Cxsarea Philippi, 
Dan, Lais, Capernaum, etc.), by Seetzen (1805), Burckhardt 
(1812), and many later excellent observers, who have even re- 
gularly surveyed a number of these sites. 

The neighbourhood and different relations of the charming 
alpine Lake of Tiberias, with its black basaltic hills, its numerous 
hot springs and other volcanic phenomena, as well as its archi- 
tectural remains, and all such sites about it as are important 7? 
the 
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the history of the New Testament, have Jikewise been so tho- 
roughly investigated, that a new gladdening light has been shed 
on all Galilee, as well upon its sacred as its profane history, 
whereby we may obtain a much clearer conception of the period 
when the great events took place there, than we could possibly 
arrive at before. 

The hydrographic districts of the headstreams of the Jordan, 
down to the at alpine Lake of Tiberias, having been already 
exhibited by others, we shall not enlarge upon them here. When, 
in the time of the Romans, the disciples of Jesus, the same who 
as Apostles won whole nations afterwards, cast their nets for fish 
in that Sea of Galilee, it was still ploughed by vessels with sails, 
though since that period it is become utterly desolate. Only 
within these last few years, boats with sails and foreign flags, sur- 
veying its coasts, and sounding its unknown depths, have again 
met the eye of the wondering natives upon its blue waters. This 
will probably lead, at no distant time, to a iriendly intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the opposite coasts, who have been con- 
stantly engaged in feuds with each other hitherto ; and the fishery 
~ become as flourishing again as it was in ancient times. 

hose boats, it is true, were brought there from England and 
North America; but they will serve to the natives as patterns for 
imitation. ‘The same sea-faring nations have, through the power 
of their governments, attempted the arduous undertaking of fitting 
out naval expeditions for the express purpose of exploring the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, that an end might be put to this dis- 
graceful ignorance, in which the civilized European nations who 
live much nearer those parts, continued to acquiesce with reference 
to them. But the difficulties to be overcome in performing that 
task could not all of them be anticipated, and what degree of 
energy was required to carry it out, may be judged from the cir- 
cumstance, that the opposing obstacles could only be conquered 
by three successive attempts. 

The first object of the British Board of Ordnance was a trian- 
gulation and a determining of the levels of the Lake of Tiberias, 
and of the course of the Jordan, down to the Dead Sea, as well as 
to have soundings taken of the different depths of the latter. This 
task was partially performed in 1841 by Lieutenant Symonds, 
R.N.; and thus at least a foundation was laid towards a positive 
knowledge of a district that had hitherto been mapped out chiefly 
from materials furnished by hypotheses and imagination. _ 

The next step was taken six years after, in 1847, when it was 
attempted to undertake the actual navigation of a river whose 
nature was as yet altogether unknown, its beginning and end hay- 
ing only been seen. ‘he instructions which Lieutenant aaa 
the 
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the commander of the second expedition, held from the British 

Navy Board, were, that he should run down the Jordan from the 

Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. This first trial did but par- 

tially succeed. During eight days, and within the short distance 
of scarcely thirty leagues, he had most severely to struggle, both i 
against the rocky and intractable river, abounding in shoals and 
rapids, and the vagrant Bedawins haunting its banks. From both 
of these dangers he had a narrow escape to the oasis of Jericho, 
the only place affording some protection near the wilderness of the 
Jordan; and he had to effect his retreat by night, when his boat 
had been taken by a gang of robbers, after -having been all but 
wrecked on the numberless rocks in the cataracts. Though the 
party had been constantly in arms, to keep the host of the Beda- 
wins in awe, or to meet the attacks that threatened them on all 
sides, yet the camp and boat were surprised and ransacked at last, 
and the greater number of those brave navigators were stripped 
of everything and driven into the desert in all directions. 

Still, the course of the river, and the nature of the greater por- 

tion of its valley had become known! Its many curious windings, 

and both the facilities and difficulties it presents throughout a con- ¢ 
siderable part of its extent, had been observed, and such know- 
ledge was to turn to the benefit of future undertakings. Lieutenant 
Molyneux’s presence of mind and courage were a match for his 
misfortune, and for carrying him through the whole of his severe 
task. After the failure he had experienced, it took him but few 
days to collect fresh forces at Jericho, with the assistance of the 
means afforded by Jerusalem, so near at hand:—the boat was 
recovered, and fitted out anew. As early as the 3rd of September, 
1847, he embarked once more, and after a few hours he entered 
the Dead Sea, the goal of his mission, in company with only two 
men, possessing no nautical knowledge at all,—the only members 
of the expedition who remained to him. 

A violent gale at once swept his little craft, manned with so 
incompetent a crew, over the frothy waves of the salt sea into its 
middle, and on towards its south end; and after having been 
tossed about for two dreadful days on that sullen element, without 
any protection from the withering heat of the sun, and without 9 
deriving any great advantage from pulling the oars, they at length 
succeeded in regaining the northern shore, from whence they had | 
set out, though in such an exhausted state that Lieutenant Moly- 
neux died a few days after, from the excess of fatigue he had 
undergone. 

The few notes on the localities explored contained in his journal 
served, however, to give a deeper insight into the dangers attend- 
ing similar expeditions, as well as into the means by which these 

dangers 
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dangers might be either overcome or avoided. There could be 
no doubt but that the season (the month of August) which had been 
chosen for the navigation of the Jordan, was a wrong one, the water 
being too low at that time, and considerably less than had been 
anticipated. The party had been obliged to carry the boat over 
shoals, rocks, and cataracts, for distances as great as those through 
which it could be made to float in water sufficiently deep ; and as 
for the Dead Sea, the violence of the briny swell, as well as the 
power of the gales in raising the billows of the salt and bitter 
water, had been underrated. 

Within a year after (1848), the third attempt was made on 
that stubborn lake-field, and this time the victory over those 
powers of nature and their perils was a:;complete one. The honour 
of that victory was, however, wrested from the old world by the 
new. The United States of North America sent from the other 
side of the Atlantic a vessel fitted out for the purpose. It 
was well provided with stores and instruments, and had a com- 
petent crew, under the command and scientific direction of two 
officers, Lieutenants Lynch and Dale. To be prepared for every 
sort of danger, it had on board two metallic boats, one of iron, the 
other of copper, which, being made in sections for transportation, 
were carried or drawn on trucks by camels from the seaport of 
Acre to the Lake of Tiberias. From thence the expedition of dis- 
covery was to proceed again by water, through the deepest and 
hottest crevice of the earth; and, truly, to go through that under- 
taking under a tropical sky, there was required as much circum- 
spection as for those expeditions which were about the same time 
completed or begun, respectively, by the Britons in the antarctic 
and arctic regions, amidst the icefields of the two poles. Man 
feels an inward impulse to break through the limits that nature 
draws round him in every direction ; because complete truth and 
liberty of mind can only become his portion, in so far as he is able 
to attain to the fulness of knowledge. 

Previous to this American expedition to the Dead Sea (in 1848), 
many a traveller by land had, as is well known, collected frag- 
mentary information on the banks of that curious lake. During 
a long succession of centuries, numberless pilgrims had contented 
themselves with catching a bewildering glimpse of it, from its 
western cliffs, and with the awful legend of its origin. Fables and 
exaggerations of their heated imagination they would carry home 
with them to Europe, about the bitter and salt waters that 
would buoy up any substance, though Sodom and Gomorrah, 
whose ruins, it was asserted, were still visible below, had been 
ingulfed in them ;—about the sulphurous pool on which masses 
of asphaltos (Jew’s pitch, as they call it), from which the lake 
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took one of its ancient names, as big as houses, were floating ;—about 
the pestilential vapours which it exhaled, thereby killing anything 
that has life in it ;—about the clouds of smoke rising from it and 
darkening the air, and about many things besides; but there 
was an utter want of positive facts or of a critical observation, 
with the exception of an occasional flask filled with water from the 
Dead Sea, to be analyzed at home. 

A great change in the state of the question had, however, 
taken place since Seetzen had, in 1805 and 1806, made the dis- 
tricts of Palestine the object of his inquiry, in his capacity as a 
natural philosopher, whereas hitherto they had only been examined 
in a theological and antiquarian point of view. Arrived at the 
mouth of the Jordan, he formed the bold plan of performing what 
had never been attempted before, viz. of proceeding along the whole 
eastern margin of that extensive basin, the very outline of which in 
that quarter was then unknown, to its southern extremity. This 
he could effect only under the protection of several independent 
chieftains of the Bedawin robbers, who had shared bread and salt 
with him in their tents, and whose bounden duty, according to 
their laws of hospitality, it had thus become to defend him against 
any enemy that might assail him. But being likewise tied down 
by the obligation of revenging any murders committed on their 
friends or relations, they were all of them engaged in’ feuds with 
the neighbouring tribes. Thus the danger was but lessened, not 
removed ; and he often had to exchange guides in the wilderness, 
from rock to rock, from tribe to tribe. The intrepid philosopher 
could only gain his point by walking on foot, in a tattered garb, 
with the beggar’s staff in his hand, without any money or other 
valuable thing about him, often carrying on his shoulder a bag or 
skin filled with flour or water (there being in many parts no supply 
of fresh water), as his sole means of subsistence, and having no- 
body to assist him but his guide who would, between whiles, be- 
guile the lingering hours or the fatigue, by cheerily chaunting his 
Arabian epic songs. But such was his zeal that the fatigues, 
dangers, and distress he had encountered on his first excursion 
over the hills, at some distance from the eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea, from Heshbon to Kerak, in March, 1806, could not prevent 
him from wandering once more along the whole eastern coast of the 
same lake, from north to south, and back again, in the months of 
January and February, 1807. This time he kept as close as pos- 
sible to the shore, so as to have constantly a view of the lake from 
the high and wild rocky path he was treading. 

Those rugged cliffs, often dipping into the lake in a perpen- 
dicular line, with their numberless chasms, cones, and disjected 
masses, whose sequestered solitude for thousands of years, had 
not 
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not been relieved by the visit of man, and whose only tenant had 
been the bounding Capricorn or a large species of wild goat, 
herds of which were often dislodged by Seetzen from narrow 
and high grassy spots ;—that intricate maze of tawny walls of 
sandstone, containing oxide of iron, and of basaltic columns towet- 
ing on high, often appeared to preclude any possibility of pro- 
gress, whilst sideways the eye was met by some dreadful fo 
plunging into the lake, and before, by some narrow ravine with a 
roaring torrent, such as the brook Arnon, the old famed boundary 
of the Moabites and Ammonites. 

Descending, here and there, to the mouths of these eastern 
coast-rivulets, that to the picturesque vaulted gate, for instance, 
through which the Arnon enters the lake, he would refresh his 
parched palate with their waters, or take a cool bath to raise his 
drooping spirits against more fatigue. Fresh-water fish, sea- 
soned with the salt of the lake, was his food; the branches of the 
Cypress his couch, and a sheepskin his covering ; still he dared 
not, during the cold nights of January, warm himself with a good 
fire, lest he should allure thereby such robbers as might lie con- 
cealed in some ambush or cave in the rocks. For though along 
the whole eastern shore there was no settlement, nor even hut, to be 
seen; yet at the distance of a few days’ journey towards the east, 
there exist the ruins of many hundred places that flourished cen- 
turies or thousands of years ago, the architectural remains— 
fortifications, arched bridges, walled cisterns, ete.—of which some 
are often on the most extensive scale, ruins that are surrounded 
with fertile pasture-lands, terraced vineyards, or other cultiva- 
tion; and these are tenanted by tribes of Arab herdsmen who, 
as Bedawins, or sons of the desert, are always ready to act the 
part of robbers, and sometimes extend their hunting or foraging 
excursions to the very shore of the lake. On that ground, 
covered with ruins, Seetzen had, a year before, reaped a rich 
harvest of discovery for the history of the Old Testament; for 
he had been the first to find there again the ancient residences of 
the kings of the time of Moses, the ruins of the palace at Ar 
Moab of the Moabites, as well as those of the palace at Heshbon, 
where the two marble basins which Solomon likened to the eyes of 
the landscape (Song vii. 4), still characterize it as the former 
residence of the King of the Amorites. It was he, who in the 
country of King Og of Bashan, that most powerful of the con- 
temporary rulers to the east of the Jordan, discovered the ruins of 
many of the threescore cities, fenced with high walls, gates, and 
bars, described in Deuteronomy (iii. 4, 5). ‘The gates and en- 
trances of the strongholds, grottoes, and stone houses, were to this 
day shut with unwieldy solid stone doors, which turned on hinges 
cut 
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cut out of the same rock. Thus the first step was made to obtain 
a full understanding of the historical records of those ancient 
times, as well as a more profound appreciation of the awful pro- 
phecies we find inso many chapters of Isaiah with reference to 
these extensive districts and their inhabitants. 

In the course of this second excursion close to the shore, Seetzen 
did not fall in with a single human being, but continued for weeks 
in the most dreary wilderness, whose only inhabitants were goats, 
porcupines, and other wild animals, among which there was in 
particular a great number of the small marmot-like rock-badger 
(Hyrax Syriacus), haunting the most rugged crevices and the most 
inaccessible caves ;—the animal is called in Hebrew Shaphan, of 
which the Psalmist says (civ. 18): ‘the high hills are a refuge 
for the wild goats, and the rocks for the conies ;’ Luther and other 
translators have named it so, having mistaken it for a rabbit. It is 
the Wubber of the modern Arabs, here as well as on Mount Sinai, and 
the rocks about the Kidron, and which Solomon, in his Proverbs 
(xxx. 24-28), enumerates among ‘ the four things that are little upon 
the earth, but exceeding wise,’ the ants, the conies (shaphan), 
the locusts, and the spiders, and of which we are told (xxx. 26) : 
‘the conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in 
the rocks; a statement which Seetzen found fully borne out. 
Still, in a few sequestered and protected localities, especially near 
the mouths of several clear fresh-water streams, where small 
alluvial plains or deltas had been formed by rich mud and detritus 
flooded down from the mountain district during the lapse of 
thousands of years, he met with more congenial spots, within 
small bays with green islets, which at some distant period may 
have been inhabited by peaceable settlers. ‘They were uncul- 
tivated, it is true, but amidst the rocky wilderness about the 
salt-lake they gave the impression of green blooming oases. 
Besides the variegated sedges and the thickets of oleander, 
decked out with purple blossoms and laurel-like leaves, which 
adorned the banks of every brook, there were indications of former 
garden, or other cultivation, in the pomegranate, fig, and almond 
trees now returned to a wild state; and the numerous groups of 
date-palms, rising high above the rest of the vegetation, with their 

aceful crowns of pinnated leaves, may be considered as a positive 
proof that these spots were once cultivated, since palms of that 
species do nowhere exist in the East as native wild plants, but 
wheresoever they are found they are either planted or have re- 
turned to the wild state. This social companion of man in the 
tropics has shared the same fate among trees, as the social do- 
mestic and pasture animals have done among the animal race in 
their accompanying man in all his migrations, and to all his settle- 
ments 
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ments round the globe, namely, that they are no longer found 
existing in any spot in a — state, their original habitat being 
alto ther unknown. it is with the date-tree, that queen 
of the grasses, as the Hindoos call it, but which bears no fruit 
here, by the Dead Sea, because there is no longer the fostering 
hand of man, that transplanted it there, to draw, in this barren 
wilderness, some support from its nutritious clusters, which even 
to-day bestow food upon millions, in the palm-groves of other 
districts. 

There is no knowing what people transplanted this noble cul- 
tivated tree into these oasis-like solitudes, near the banks of the 
Dead Sea. ‘Those must have been happier times than any within 
the last two thousand years, or even our own. The date-trees 
we behold now, may possibly be the wild offspring of those planted 
in the ancient time of David and Solomon, for the palm-groves, 
vineyards, and balm-gardens of Engaddi (En-gedi), lying oppo- 
site, on the western bank of the lake, were planted by those two 
royal proprietors, though there is scarcely a trace of them now 
left, nor of those much older ones of Jericho, celebrated as the 
City of Palms as early as the time of Moses! Here, on the 
eastern shore, however, a more perfect seclusion from the destruc- 
tive movement of the nations to which the northern and western 
coasts of the Dead Sea have been exposed, may have allowed the 
vigorous growth of the palm-trees to go on without interruption, 
for the palm, even when its stem is quite decayed, will, in con- 
sequence of its innate vital energy, continually push forth fresh 
shoots from its roots, and rise again, Phoenix-like ; an unperish- 
ableness, for which it has probably been called Phenix at some 
early period. 

To this surprising phenomenon was added another, observed 
by Seetzen about the north-eastern corner of the Dead Sea 
namely, convincing proof that volcanic action on a large scale, 
had taken place there, at some distant time, the secondary 
phenomena being still in operation. He did not, indeed, discover 
the Tur el Hommar, or Mountain of Asphaltum, which he 
had been assured by the legend-tellers of Hebron rises there, 
pouring out naphtha that runs down into the asphaltic lake, and, 
being cooled therein, becomes asphaltum ; neither was there any 
voleano to be seen, as had been formerly imagined; but the 
coast had undergone such disruption, there was such a profusion 
of precipices and of conglomerates which had been melted by fire, 
as well as of blocks thrown in all directions, and, for half a day’s 
march, the whole line of the coast was a district so crowded 
with -boiling springs and scalding-hot streams, of which there 
were half-a-dozen, filling the whole atmosphere with steam and 
vapour, 
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vapour, and which had deposited a formation of travertine that had 
gone on for thousands of years, building and again demolishing 
bridges over the brooks, and in many places covering the earthy 
strata with a thick layer—that there could be no doubt as to 
an extensive source of heat still existing under ground. 

At the northern extremity of this pseudo-volcanic district, a 
roaring mountain-torrent, called Wadi Zerka Main, pours out 
its waters into the salt lake. On account of the hot springs that 
speedily mix with its waters, this has been thought the most likely 
site of Callirrhoé of the ancients, so famous for Herod’s having 
tried, though in vain, to recover in its hot vapour-baths from the 
dreadful disease to which he fell a victim. 

This latter spot has been visited by a few more travellers after 
Seetzen, though not one among them has been daring enough to 
repeat his excursion along the eastern coast. The information 
given here about his discoveries, as well as the outline of the eastern 
coast of the Dead Sea, are taken from his unpublished journals 
which have been preserved, though that bold traveller himself had 
the misfortune to be murdered by some unknown hand, while 
further engaged in exploring Southern Arabia. 

Crossing the Dead Sea to its western coast, we find there rocks 
and wildness less bold, though still awful in its rugged forms. 
On account of the neighbourhood of the more cultivated district of 
Jericho, as well as of the mountain-cities or towns of Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Hebron, only at the distance of a long day’s 
march, it has at all times been more accessible, and some of its 
parts better known, particularly as regards Masada, Engaddi, and 
Mar Saba. 

The top of Mount Sebbeh which rises precipitously from the lake, 
on its south-western side, to the height of one thousand feet, had 
nevertheless not been visited before 1842, when Wolcott, an 
American, ascended it to examine the ruins of the ancient fortress 
of Masada, built by King Herod on its lonely rocky brow, in the 
midst of the wilderness, to be garrisoned by ten thousand men. 
There, as we are told by Josephus, the horrible concluding scene 
of the tragedy of Palestine was acted ; about a thousand Hebrews 
who had survived the destruction of Jerusalem are said to have 
fled thither with their families, in hopes it would prove a safe 
asylum, but after having been besieged for months by the legions 
of Flavius Silva, the general of the Romans, they, in order to 
escape from perishing in the flames, surrounding them already on 
all sides, or from a disgraceful captivity, resorted to the desperate 
and horrid resource of mutual self-destruction, casting lots for the 

urpose, and slaughtering one another to the last man, who killed 
fimeelf with his own sword ! 


Even 
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Even the rocky cliffs of Engaddi, towering over the same side 
of the lake, though more to the north, and so famous for their 
vineyards and palm-groves in Solomon’s time, were only first visited 
in 1838 by the Americans, Eli Smith and Robinson, who found 
nothing of the old magnificence left, except the gushing spring of 
fresh water, about the middle of the height of the rock, its imme- 
diate neighbourhood being still, as it was thousands of years ago, 
transformed into a little Paradise, though enlivened only by the 
song of birds, among which there was the nightingale, which has 
perhaps this single habitat throughout the whole wilderness. For 
wherever the eye may turn, it descries nothing but desolate rocks 
and chasms. About the entrances of the numerous caves in the 
steep light-yellow limestone cliffs, now become inaccessible, the 
flights of stairs that once led to them having crumbled down long 
ago, an observer, standing below, may yet perceive here and 
there, thresholds, doorposts, or small window-jambs of marble. 
There the leading men of the people used once to rest themselves 
from their toils ; there we have entered the wilderness of Engaddi, 
whither Saul repaired with his three thousand armed men, ‘to 
seek David and his men upon the rocks of the wild goats; there 
he came to the cave by the sheep-cotes, and went in to cover his 
feet, whereupon David only cut off the skirt of the robe of his 
sleeping adversary, without daring to stretch forth his hand against 
the anointed of the Lord. 

Here, in the neighbouring stronghold of Ziph, it was where the 
most noble covenant of friendship was made before Jehovah 
between the faithful Jonathan and the heroic David, who was then 
driven to the last extremity (1 Sam. xxiii. 18); a covenant that 
will for ever ennoble this wilderness ; an extremity whose full 
extent we can only conceive from the prayers for help and salva- 
tion that we find in the Psalms of the Royal bard. 

The north-western corner of the Dead Sea, near the mouth of 
Brook Kidron, in the valley of the Monks, or Wadi-el-Rhahib, 
where, during the first centuries of the Christian era, man 
thousands of hermits led their contemplative lives, as still testified 
by the innumerable grottoes wrought out in the rocks of that 
sullen locality, and now haunted only by foxes, jackals, owls, and 
flocks of wild pigeons; that corner, too, has preserved its peculiar 
reminiscences. The safest way for securing salvation was then 
thought to consist in an entire abnegation of this world, and in 
mortifying the flesh in that most dreary rocky wilderness ; and the 
monastery of Mar Saba, built under such a false religious impres- 
sion in the 4th century, overhanging, like a swallow’s nest, a 
rocky precipice 800 feet high, and flanked by walls and towers, 
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like a regular fortress, as a protection against those brown ravens 
of the desert, the Bedawin robbers, whose attacks have been in- 
eessant ever since, has stood its ground to this day. 

When, in those early centuries, an army of ten or twenty 
thousafid anchorites peopled these wildernesses, forming Laure, 
or communities, each under the direction of some master or pro- 
totype of sanctity, from whom soon after sprung up the monas- 
teries, ruins of which may be still seen in many a waste, Sanctus 
Saba was one of the most conspicuous among those masters. His 
fame at that time filled the world, from the imperial court of 
Byzantium to Alexandria and the river Nile, and throughout the 
East to the river Euphrates; for he was the great hero of the 
church in a hermit’s garb, who opposed the sceptre of emperors 
and kings, or the drawn swords of generals, with the cross and 
the commandments of the church, in defence of the latter. After 
having withdrawn three several times from the vulgar host of the 
Laure, removing from one wilderness to the other, he at length, 
to escape for ever from their turmoil, built the monastery named 
after him, where he passed his old age in tranquillity, and which 
still preserves, in its churches and chapels, manuscripts on parch- 
ment and various treasures, which have but lately been examined 
by learned travellers. 

Having thus returned again to within a short distance from the 
—_ where the Jordan enters the Dead Sea, there only remains 

or us to state briefly the results of the latest navigation of each, in 
April and May, 1848, whereby we shall obtain a clearer insight 
into the peculiarities of these two forms of nature. 

The Jordan is far from being, like other rivers, the quickening 
artery of the country through which it flows ; it has neither become 
the first mover of the operations of the people dwelling near it, 
nor does it, like our European rivers, dispense blessings in being 
the great line of settlement, commerce and civilization. Here 
everything was to be different! Nevertheless, the low level of the 
valley of the Jordan constitutes the great feature in the physiog: 
nomy of the land, giving the country of Palestine quite a character 
of its own. For this Jordan is a river like no other upon earth; 
it is unique in its kind. An inland river, having no mouth 
towards the sea, absorbed in the deepest chasm of the old world, 
at a great depth below the level of the ocean, accompanying the 
longitudinal line of the Syrian mountain tract, nay, running per- 
fectly parallel with the neighbouring coast of the Mediterranean, 
bending nowhere towards it, as all other rivers do towards the 
respective seas; whereas the Orontes, running in an opposite 
direction to the north, has broke through the Syrian mountain 
chains towards the Mediterranean, near Antioch. a 
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having turned towards that sea through the shortest transversal 
valley, at its southern extremity, it suddenly disappears, leaving 
the continuation of its longitudinal valley towards the Red Sea 
to lie dry. Issuing from the tops and caves of Mount Lebanon, 
it forms three lakes of different dimensions on the terraced steps 
of its valley that have been but partially drained, viz. Lake 
Meron, the Lake of Galilee, and the Dead Sea! 

Thus its mixed hydrographic system has remained stationary 
at a low stage of development towards the condition of a river that 
dispenses blessings of all kinds. Its valley not having completed 
a formation adapted for profitable settlement, and being but a 
singular temporary crevice between rocky cliffs or receding slopes, 
through which its waters alternately rush impetuously, and become 
stagnant, it has not arrived at the continuous, equable, regular 
course of our European rivers. 

Thence the absence of its navigation in former days; thénce 
the difficulties experienced in navigating it of late! It took tén 
days of the greatest exertion to po through the short distance 
from the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, even when the waters 
of the Jordan were at a high level. Of the three river boats, 
the one built of wood, was, on the very first day, smashed between 
the rocks in the cataracts. The iron and copper boats, though 
severely tried, went safe through all perils. The river, the 
general course of which lies north and south, has such numberless 
windings and turns, that they had often to steer sideways or even 
backwards, and that it was found impossible to survey every 
detail. On the original map, which has been laid out with the 
greatest care, we count at least 150 more or less considerable 
windings. These are marked, in the upper course of the river, 
by as many rocky bars or shelves with raging and foaming cata- 
racts of different heights and lengths, being either true waterfalls 
down which the boats had to shoot, or even more dangerous 
rapids, where there was imminent risk of being wrecked on the 
shelves or whirled and smashed against the rocky banks. Within 
the lower portion of the river’s course there was a repetition of 
the same perils, but the obstacles from boulders and sand- 
banks, or other shallows and stagnations, retarding the progréss 
of the boats, were more frequent. ‘The banks of limestone that 
were only clothed with sedges, grass, or thorny shrubs, had 
presented little hindrance or danger; thus, in the lower sec- 
tion of the valley of the Jordan there was much of both from the 
thickets of trees fringing the banks, for in the upper part not 
only the rigging of the boats would become entangled in the 
branches, stretching far across the river, when the crews tried to 
escape in the shade from the withering heat of the sun to which 
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they were exposed in the middle of the river, but likewise because 
hyenas, leopards, and other beasts of prey, were crowding towards 
the river to quench their thirst, and might be lurking’ in the 
narrow paths of the wood and jungle, ready to fall upon such of 
the party as set their foot on the banks. 

But they were also obliged to keep their guns constantly loaded 
in case of any attack from the Bedawins, for there were a dozen 
of independent tribes engaged in feuds or struggles for superiority, 
or defending the boundaries of their respective territories, and 
threatening to surprise the party at every moment. Any care- 
lessness on the part of those in the boats, or of the caravan pro- 
ceeding by land, would have been productive of massacre and 
sew To the above various difficulties, which gave rise to a 

undred adventures, and to overcome which the men had rather 
oftener to wade in the water, in order to keep the boats afloat, than 
to sit in them on water or dry land, there were added the frequent 
divisions of the river into arms, between rocks and islets, where 
there was always a doubt which of the channels was the most 
peeved We may therefore imagine what was the delight of 

ieutenant Lynch, the commander of the expedition, on arriving, 
on the 17th of April, with his whole party safe, at the famous 
bathing-place of the Jordan, with lela and the mouth of the 
river in the Dead Sea close by, from whence he wrote a short 
despatch to the Navy Department of Washington, about the in- 
teresting results he had already gained, couched in these terms :— 

‘ We have, within ten days, sailed through a distance of the river 
measuring 30 leagues; it is in the last stage of its swelling; a few 
days later the navigation would have been impossible. We have, in 
our metallic boats, safely shot down twenty-seven great and dangerous 
cataracts, and three times as many smaller ones. The Jordan has 
many more windings in its course than the Mississippi. All is well 
and promising ! ’ 

Now there still remained the performance of the second task of 
the expedition, viz. the navigation and survey of the Dead Sea. 

Here other fatigues and difficulties presented themselves. The 
two metallic boats entered the lake accompanied by a nauseating 
sulphurous smell. A fresh north-wester soon veered round into a 
violent inhospitable gale from thé south, lashing the waves up into 
foam, the spray covering the clothes of the men with a stiff crust 
of salt, and making their skin and eyes smart and itch exces- 
sively. The dreadful tempest threatened either to smash the 
boats by the heavy billows, striking against the trembling metallic 
walls like hammers of Titans, or to swamp them with brine. The 
officers of the expedition felt as if they had entered the Dead Sea 
by a forbidden gate, and as if grim satellites were —, 
them, 
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them, through the roar of the tempest, to stand aloof from the 
entrance to the everlasting grave of the dead. The danger, how- 
ever, passed over, the gale subsided, and they were carried over 
to the western coast, to the mouth of the Brook Kidron, below the 
cliff called Feshchah, where they were joined, soon after, by the 
land caravan that had gone a little astray, and where they enjoyed 
the mutual satisfaction of meeting all safe. The tempest was 
followed by a calm moonlight night, when they were surprised at 
hearing the convent-bell of Mar Saba ringing the hour of midnight 
through the solitude of the valley of the Kidron, a most relieving 
sound, informing them that they were united to human beings by 
Christian prayer, even here by the Dead Sea, and in the most 
dreary wilderness. 

Twenty days were spent in the navigation of the Salt-lake 
and of its whole coast, from headland to headland, and the en- 
campments were changed from one place to the other, however 
few the temptations held out by some of the localities, where 
the most indispensable supply of water could perhaps only be 
procured from a brackish or lukewarm spring. It was natural 
that they should have chosen for their principal encampment, as 
they did, a spot situated at the foot of Engaddi, below its abund- 
ant freshwater spring, whither all the supplies from Jerusalem 
and Hebron were directed, and from whence the several excur- 
sions, crossing the lake in all directions, set out. Soundings were 
thus taken in 155 different places. They only avoided the neigh- 
hourhood of the fetid sulphurous springs abounding about the lake, 
because the gases exhaled by them had a very injurious and 
paralyzing influence on the bodies and minds of the men, when 
superadded to the withering heat of a blazing sun, and the 
tropical closeness of the atmosphere, rendered most heavily op- 

ressive at such a low absolute level as that of the surface of the 

ead Sea. A hot south-wind, or sirroco, burning like the blast 
of a furnace, and accompanied with constant sheet-lightning, 
would spring up now and then, and affect the party with irre- 
sistible drowsiness ; and the steersman, who was the commander, 
being the only individual on board that succeeded in keeping his 
spirits up and in remaining sufficiently awake to take care of the 
safety of the boat, while the men, who looked ghastly pale, and 
were sunk in a profound sleep verging upon torpor and deathlike 
stillness, might well have likened himself to Charon ferrying souls 
over the river Styx. 

The triangulation and survey of the whole lake was, however, 
completed amidst such trying vicissitudes, the spirits of the men 
being constantly revived again, and the first map of the Dead Sea 
was laid down accordingly. Its basin, it appears, is divided into 
two 
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two bottoms, the northern one, comprising two-thirds of the whole, 
descends to a depth of 100 to 1300, or even 1970 feet in one place 
(according to Symonds), whereas the southern one, comprising the 
remaining third, is but a shallow salt-lagoon, presenting a depth 
of not above 18 feet, generally not above 6 feet, or even of one and 
a half feet. This shallow bottom is, for the greater part, only 
filled with salt mud, which is so much heated by hot springs 
below, that the men could not wade through it without pain when 
they left the boats to go ashore at the southern extremity of the 
lake, in order to climb up the famous salt-pillar of Usdum, which 
is about forty feet high, and to which the ad of Lot’s wife is 
still referred, its name being evidently but a slight corruption of 
Sodom. But this salt-pillar is no more than the abutment of a 
long dyke of rock-salt stretching underground into the country 
of the Edomites. The few natives on the shore, a miserable 
tribe of the Fellahin, who had never seen any vessel, were 
astonished at the sight of the two boats, which they took for 
animals, although they could not conceive how they could walk 
on the water without legs, till they were shown the oars, Onl 
a negro boy shouted with joy when he saw them, being fs | 
with a sudden remembrance of the boats he had seen floating on 
the Nile in his early childhood. 

Every part of the lake having been coasted and examined, and 
collections of their natural productions having been made, they 
returned to the northern end of the Dead Sea. The level of the 
surface of the lake had been found to be more than 1300 feet 
below that of the Mediterranean; and that of the deepest parts 
of the bottom, being the greatest absolute depression on the 
earth’s surface, had been determined at 2462 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean. By the time the survey was finished, 
not only had the boats become corroded and leaky by the de- 
composing action of the brine, but every one of the party felt the 
effects of the tainted and oppressive atmosphere, and of the excess 
of exertion ; and it became of urgent necessity to exchange that 
sultry tropical climate, whose vegetation bears the character of 
tropical India throughout, for a more congenial one, in order to 
check those diseases the symptoms of which had already begun to 
declare themselves. 

Before breaking up the encampment at Engaddi, the American 
expedition managed to construct a large raft on which the flag of 
the United States was hoisted, as an emblem of the conquest of 
the Dead Sea, and this raft they moored at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, where the depth was 480 feet, so as to be 
quite out of the reach of the Arabs. On the camp Lieutenant 
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Lynch had solemnly conferred the name of Camp-Washington, 
in honour of the great founder of the United States. 





APPENDIX. 


It was only about the middle of January, 1850, after the ahove 
lecture had been read, that I was favoured by Mr. Mason, seere- 
tary of the Navy, to whom I feel most gratefully obliged, with 
the report that Lieutenant Lynch had made to the Navy De- 
partment of Washington, on the scientific results of the observa- 
tions and calculations relating to the expedition ; wherefore I 
have to add the following emendations. The information com- 
municated above could only be taken from the narrative of the 
United States Expedition to the river Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
by W. F. Lynch, commander of the Expedition, 1849, London, 
8yo., and it is only through the said Report that the following 
corrections, which interest us more nearly here, have become 
known :— 


French Feet. 

1. Level of the surface of the Lake of Tiberias below 

that of the Mediteranean . x y a , 612 
2. Level of the surface of the Dead Sea below that of 

the Mediterranean . ; A . P # 1235 
8. Therefore the whole fall of the Jordan between the 

two lakes amounts to J 7 ‘ : . 623 
4. Maximum depth of the Dead Sea, according to 

Lynch’s soundings . , : ° 2462 
5. Elevation of Jerusalem above the Mediterranean . 2449 
6 


. Elevation of Jerusalem above the Dead Sea 
SL Sie ck. ety ta 112 


Berlin, 29th January, 1850. Cc. R. 























MODERN ‘SPIRITUALISM.’ 


Phases of Faith, or Passages from the History 4 my Creed. By 
Francis Witt1AM Newman. Chapman. London, 1850. 


Tais is one of the most recent publications of a new school of 
sceptical literature which has sprung up among us. For of the 
existence of such a school none, we think, can entertain any doubt, 
who are at all familiar with the somewhat handsome volumes ever 
and anon issued by Mr. Chapman, in whom its writers seem to 
have found an available centre and sympathising patron of their 
literary activity. Diversified as are the titles of these volumes 
they have all, more or less, the same aim. They bear all more 
or aa directly against the authority of Christianity in any ortho- 
dox form in which it is received. This clear drift combines the 
otherwise dissimilar topics which they embrace. 

It is not very easy to characterise in any general terms this 
modern infidelity, ranging, as it does, the whole gamut of unbelief, 
from the extremes of a bare deism on the one hand to those of a 
sublimated pantheism on the other, and often dissolving into the 
vague and indefinite utterance of an unintelligible mysticism. 
Proteus-like it changes its hue and shape under any careful attempt 
to fix its features and analyse their meaning. With an affectation 
of novelty, it is yet, when its pretensions are fairly sifted, found to 
be very much the same old adversary that was satisfactoril 
demolished more than a century ago. It has refurnished itself, 
no doubt, from the armoury of German rationalism, and learned 
a somewhat different nomenclature; but the more familiar 
one becomes with its mode of argument and dialect, the more 
is it perceived to be essentially just the same meagre and 
worthless thing. Deism and rationalism, we know, are names 
which, for the most part, it repudiates. Spiritualism is its watch- 
word : but when we come to examine this spiritualism, we find it 
just to be the old thing under a new name. The sufficiency of 
man’s natural powers to instruct and guide him in all that pertains 
to his religious faith and duty is equally itsconclusion. With our 
older race of unbelievers, it is true, the appeal was more commonly 
to the adequacy of man’s natural reason for this purpose, while 
with the present race it is rather to an inner religious light, or 
higher soul, in every man. But even so far, there is nothing really 
original in the writers of this school, as all are well aware who 
have 
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have any acquaintance with the works, either of our own Deists or 
of the German Divines; for what is the ‘natural instinct’ of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and the ‘inward sentiment’ of such 
writers as Jacobi and De Wette, for example, but just the spiritual 
light, or ‘soul,’ to which Mr. Newman appeals? e readily own 
that, in contrast with many of the deistical productions of a past 
age, and especially of the Voltairean scepticism of last century, a 
higher and more moral spirit characterises the present sceptical 
writers." They manifest, upon the whole, neither the savage vehe- 
mence of hostility to Christianity which have rendered infamous 
the names of Toland, Chubb, and Paine, nor the unscrupulous 
dare-devil spirit of mockery and piquancy and profligacy which 
stamped the labours of the patriarch of Ferney and many of his 
confreres ; but if their tone be thus improved, their dislike of the 
Christian truth is evidently no less intense, and there is some- 
thing to us occasionally even more dreadful in their blasphemy, 
from the quiet decency of expression in which it is uttered. 

It is to be feared that the class of writings of which we speak is 
exercising a considerable influence, especially upon many young 
minds of our day. Nothing, perhaps, is more characteristic of the 
present age than an excited spirit of inquiry about religious sub- 
jects with a great shallowness and deficiency of religious knowledge. 
Questions, which our fathers were content to ponder with a patient 
humility, and in regard to which they have transmitted to us a 
vast store of profound learning, are now hastily entertained and as 
hastily dismissed by minds utterly incompetent to the task, either 
from their own previous training, or from any adequate measure 
of acquaintance with the past literature bearing upon the points in 
discussion. A self-conceited incredulity—an unsettledness even 
as to the very foundations of religious belief, is, as a consequence, 
widely prevalent,—a fact of which such books as the one before us 
are at once an evidence and a cause. We have thought it right, 
therefore, to look a little into the pretensions of this school, by 
passing under our review the present volume, among the most 
recent, as we have said, and, certainly, one of the most plain- 
spoken and intelligible of its class. 

Francis William Newman, its author, is, indeed, if not the Cory- 
pheeus, (a character which we believe he would honestly disclaim, ) 
yet one of the most prominent and noticeable of the group of 
writers comprising this school. And it is certainly a singular 





*® This is constantly asserted in their behalf, as something that quite distinguishes 
them from past infidel writers, and renders their scepticism peculiarly formidable. 
And we readily concede it so far, although such writings as those of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, mentioned in the text, show that the present writers are by no means 
singular even in this respect. ~ 
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enough circumstance, and one strikingly indicative of the religious 
disorganisation of our day, that the two brothers Newman, whose 
early educative discipline, it is presumed, must have been ve 
much the same, should be found, at this moment, occupying suc 
opposite and extreme positions in the religious world. If we mis- 
take not, very much the same mental tendencies, the same charac- 
teristic indecision and restlessness of intellect, amounting even in 
both occasionally to positive weakness, have conducted them by 
divergent paths to such widely-apart conclusions. 

The volume before us is of the nature of a spiritual autobio- 
graphy. It professes to detail the successive ‘ phases of faith’ 
through which its author passed to his present position of down- 
right infidelity—for it is no other. And there is at times an air of 
candour and simplicity about the narrative very unique and inte- 
resting. We smile, involuntarily, as we read, at the naiveté, or 
the ignorance, which, in the character of so many of its disclosures, 
furnishes their own best and most effectual answer. ‘The narrative 
is divided into ‘ periods,’ and the first period, which bears the title 
‘My Youthful Creed,’ thus opens :— 


‘I first began to read religious books at school, and especially the 
Bible, iy pt eleven years old; and almost immediately com- 
menced a habit of sacret prayer. But it was not until I was fourteen 
that I gained any definite idea of a ‘‘ scheme of doctrine,” or could have 
been called a ‘“ converted person” by one of the evangelical school. 
My religion then certainly exerted a great general influence over my 
eonduct, for I soon underwent various persecutions from my school- 
fellows on account of it; the worst kind consisted in their deliberate 
attempts to corrupt me. An evangelical clergyman at the school gained 
my affections, and from him I imbibed more and more distinctly the 
full creed which distinguishes that body of men—a body whose bright 
side I shall ever appreciate, in spite of my present perception that they 
have a dark side also, I well remember that one day, when I said to 
this friend of mine, that I could not understand how the doctrine of 
election was reeoncileable to God’s justice, but supposed that I should 
know this in due time if I waited and believed his word—he replied, 
in emphatic commendation, that this was the spirit which God always 
blessed. Such was the beginning and foundation of my faith—an un- 
hesitating, unconditional acceptance of whatever was found in the 
Bible. 


Here we have obviously a very honest statement. The passage, 
in truth, bears strongly that air of naif and undisguised confession 
to which we have already adverted: and we have extracted it as 
furnishing, in our opinion, a not inappropriate key to the whole 
volume,—as pointing in some measure to the explanation of all the 
subsequent ‘ phases ’ of the spiritual history which it records. The 
religion of his youth Mr. Newman describes as an ‘ unhesitating, 
unconditional 
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unconditional acceptance of whatever was found in the Bible,’ which, 
according to his own previous statement, clearly means of whatever 
his spiritual instructors taught him was found in the Bible. Now 
this, which was the only religion possible to him as a boy, appears 
in our humble judgment to have been the only religion which Mr, 
Newman ever possessed. He seems to us never to have got be- 
yond the leading-strings of teachers of some sort or another. In 
youth, of course, he could have no other basis of his creed than 
authority, but there is, so far as we can see throughout the volume, 
not the slightest evidence that he ever attained a more intelligent 
and profound basis for the Christian convictions which he professes 
tohave abandoned. There is no evidence that he ever verified for 
himself any of the Christian doctrines. This, with his present 
views, Mr. Newman might perhaps say was impossible,—alien and 
abhorrent as he conceives these doctrines to be to the genuine 
spiritual consciousness. But it is of great importance thus to re- 
mark in the outset his exact relation to Christianity. He is not at 
all, it appears to us, in the position of one who having once fully 
seen the reasonableness and worth of the Gospel, has yet, by the 
strong incursions of a dark spirit of doubt, been driven from the 
‘good hope’ which he cherished. For this is no doubt a possible case, 
apart from all controversy, as to whether it can ever happen that 
one who has really known the truth, can yet be ultimately alienated 
from it. Many of the noblest minds are known to have passed 
through such periods of bitter and hopeless perplexity, when they 
could no more find ‘rest unto their souls’ in the ‘old paths’ in 
which they had once trod with security. And the sceptical diffi- 
culties of such minds, laid, as it were, on the rack of their own too 
curious questioning, must ever engage our deep sympathy and 
pity. But we cannot reckon Mr. Newman amongst this class, 
or not only does he seem to us never truly to have apprehended 
the Gospel in its deeper, spiritual meaning, and in the vital peace 
which it imparts to all who thus know it, but not even to have ap- 
prehended, with any measure of logical coherence, the ‘ scheme of 
doctrine’ which in his youth he identified with it. Nothing can 
be more crude and undigested than some of his ‘evangelical’ 
notions, showing how little he ever understood even the right form 
of the truth which he had been taught. The views imbibed from 
his teachers seem not even intellectually to have been in any tho- 
rough sense appropriated by him,—so as ever to have exhibited to 
him a consistency of outline and detail—but only to have been 
stored away in his mind as separate fragments of theological opi- 
nion not thereby necessarily inoperative upon his life—as indeed he 
says they were not,—but hence incapable of sustaining any sudden 
shock of argument or speculation. This may seem a strong con- 
clusion 
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clusion to build upon the slender data which we have yet pre- 
sented ; but it is a conclusion which has been irresistibly suggested 
to us in turuing to the opening pee after a perusal of the 
volume, and we shall be able, if we mistake not, to furnish many 
proofs of it as we proceed. Mr. Newman has seemed to us, in the 
words we have quoted, to indicate sufficiently the secret of his sub- 
sequent abandonment of his ‘ youthful creed.’ That creed appears 
never to have been to him anything more than a set of intellectual 
notions, imperfectly understood, and received on the authority of 
this or that teacher, or of this or that evangelical book. There is 
no evidence that it ever had a vital hold on his spiritual being ; 
but, as we shall afterwards see, decided evidence, from his own con- 
fession, to the contrary. It was the inevitable fate of such a creed 
to fall to pieces before a real spirit of inquiry once awakened 
within him. We are especially struck with the evidence furnished 
to the truth of what we say by the fact—a singular one certainly— 
in such a book as this, professing to be the history of an earnest 
mind under religious ailel—aF the total absence of any trace of 
those dark and upheaving struggles so natural to a mind in sucha 
case. IfMr. Newman has known such struggles he has kept them 
to himself. But our own strong conviction is that he has not 
known them. Quick and lively as may be his emotions, his is 
evidently not one of those strong comprehensive natures which 
powerfully own the moral necessities to which the Gospel addresses 
itself. Even when professedly evangelical in his creed, the great 
mystery of guilt seems little to have touched him. The awful 
question, ‘ How shall a man be just before God ?’ seems never to 
have really moved him: and having never lain under these dark 
shadows he is of necessity singularly free from all profound spiritual 
perplexity in abandoning the Gospel. It is true that he speaks of 
perplexities enough, but only such perplexities, it appears to us, as 
naturally arose from the disturbance of the amiable relations in 
which he had hitherto lived, caused by his wayward and erring 
course. There is much about the alienation of old friends, and 
the social and personal sacrifices he endured ; but no trace almost 
can we find of those fearful inward struggles which might be sup- 
posed to toss, as on fiery billows, one who daily felt as he did, ‘the 
God and immortality of his childhood disappearing from before 
his doubting eye ;*\—none of those sospiria de Profundis—those 
strong cries from the depths of an unutterable sorrow, which, we 
cannot help conceiving, must ever wring the soul of one in such an 
awful predicament ;—nothing of these do we find in Mr. New- 
man’s volume, but only, as it honestly appears to us, the amiable 
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difficulties of a good and evidently sweet-tempered man, who, 
having been trained in evangelical principles, without having ever 
yet mastered them, feels himself compelled under the impulses of 
an unrestrained scepticism to abandon them one by one. We do 
not for one moment deny the thorough truthfulness of the course 
which Mr. Newman has run, nor undervalue the earthly sacrifices 
which it may have cost him. All we would imply is, that to us 
and to the world in general it is nothing. It gives us no insight ; 
it teaches us no lesson: and just because we do not see that Mr. 
Newman has ever really lain under the burden of those questions 
which his book is yet meant to decide. There may be much in 
this volume of interest in reference to what is sometimes taught as 
Christianity, or as to the manner in which it is taught; but in 
reference to the truth or worth of Christianity itself it has, we 
conceive, absolutely no bearing—Mr. Newman having traversed 
only in dreams that divine land of promise of which he gives us 
such empty and beggarly tidings. 

With such religious views and feelings as we have seen, Mr. 
Newman went, at the age of seventeen, to Oxford. There, appa- 
rently, with the very first exertion of his intellect began the demo- 
lition of his ‘youthful creed :’ and we cannot help feeling that 
there is something almost amusing in the facility with which the 
clumsy and ill-assorted fabric tumbles down. He had been taught 
by evangelical books so and so; a friend suggests a doubt of what 
he had thus learned, and, after showing fight for a little,—he says, 
after a ‘rather sharp controversy,’—he takes to the study of the 
matter for himself; and by and bye acknowledges his conversion 
to the views of his friend. In case it should be thought we are 
drawing a caricature, we give his own words in reference to his 
‘first effort at independent thought against the teaching of his 
spiritual fathers :’— 


‘TI had learned,’ he says, ‘from evangelical books, that there is a 
twofold imputation to every saint, not of the sufferings only, but also of 
the “righteousness” of Christ. They alleged that while the sufferings 
are a compensation for the guilt of the believer aud make him inno- 
cent, yet this suffices not to give him a title to heavenly glory, for 
which he must over and above be invested in active righteousness, by 
all Christ’s works being made over tohim. My new friend contested 
the latter part of the doctrine. Admitting fully that guilt is atoned 
for by the sufferings of the Saviour, he yet maintained there was no 
further imputation of Christ’s active service, as if it had been our ser- 
vice. After a rather sharp controversy, I was sent back to study the 
matter for myself, especially in the 3rd and 4th chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans; and some weeks after, freely avowed to him that I 
was convinced.’ 


Now, 
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Now, not to insist upon the evidence which this passage bears to 
our statement, that he seems never really to have apprehended with 
any degree of consistency and penetration the scheme of Evan- 
gelical doctrine which he professes to have abandoned —how very 
clear is it that the moment in which he lays aside the peculiar view 
in question is just the moment when he first really begins to think 
of it. Previously it is as evident as possible that he had never ex- 
ercised his mind on if at all; but simply received it, with much 
more undigested stuff, we dare say, on the authority of the Evan- 
= books to whose teaching at this time he entrusted himself. 

nly when the view is questioned does he first seriously turn his 
thoughts upon it. Only after a breach has been actually made in 
his belief does he begin to examine the stability of its foundations. 
There is thus the latent spur of scepticism in the very first move- 
ment of his religious inquiries. And all along it is singular to 
remark how much he owns this spur; how entirely his successive 
investigations seem to be called forth by the interrogatories of 
doubt ; how little by the * prenncenp suggestions of a patiently 
inquisitive mind in quest of deeper and more comprehensive views 
of the truth. 

Having so briskly begun the ‘effort at independent thought, 
our author proceeds apace. In opposition to the rigorous notions 
in which he had been trained, he embraces what he calls the ‘ Oriel 
heresy’ about Sunday; and he gives up Infant Baptism. We 
cannot dwell upon these opening manifestations of the sceptical 
spirit which at last so entirely subdues him, farther than to point 
out another marked feature of mind with which they have impressed 
us, and which has an important bearing upon the whole character 
of the volume. Mr. Newman seems never content to rest in any 
medium position. No sooner is he unsettled at one extreme than 
he rushes to the other with a self-confidence and a seeming amaze- 
ment at the absurdity of his former position, which, under all his 
semblance of truth-seeking, conceals a powerful habit of dogma- 
tism. Ceasing to believe any point, he at once comes to consider 
it as unquestionably false and incredible, and must always pass to 
the very opposite pole of opinion. This Mr. Newman and his fellow- 
labourers may call ‘ independence of thought ;’ but it appears to us 
truly in a very different light. These same questions, for example, of 
the observance of Sunday and the validity of Infant Baptism, are, 
to say the least, questions of grave moment and considerable dif- 
ficulty, and have given rise to a vast deal of learned and forcible 
argument on both sides. It might be supposed, then, that, the 
candid and earnest examination of these questions would have 
occasioned ‘our young student not a little perplexity, and that he 
would have felt himself for a time moved, now to the one side and 
now 
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now to the other, of the controversies respecting them. Nay, we 
venture to say that the higher and more comprehensive the mind 
engaged in such an examination the more likely would it be thus 
to oscillate for a little between the two sides, feeling their re- 
spective strength. Such a wave hesitancy and humble distrust- 
fulness in the investigation of difficult and important subjects, so 
far from being, as the vulgar opinion is sometimes apt to regard it, 
a mark of incapacity, is one of the most characteristic traits of 

enuine mental power. But little, if anything, of this do we find 
in Mr. Newman. Scarcely, if at all; does he pause amid the 
conflict of the controversies which he presumes to settle; so as to 
leave any impression upon the reader’s mind of his having really 
entered into and pondered the opposing arguments ; but with a 
strange and astounding agility, he clears the barriers of the most 
formidable reasoning, and having got to the very opposite side, 
where he must always be, looks round in wonder, apparently, that 
he should ever have been on the other. This may indicate a certain 
kind of dexterity, but not exactly the dexterity we should choose in 
a religious guide; the dexterity of a quick and lithe, yet not 
strong or masterly intellect ; and whatever may be Mr. Newman’s 
qualifications otherwise, he is not, therefore, exactly the man, we 
should say, to lead on a new ‘ phase’ of the religious sentiment in 
this country. 

This conclusion, which is already forced upon us by the dis- 
closures of the first ‘ period,’ is confirmed still more strikingly by 
those of the second, which bears the title of ‘Strivings after a 
more Primitive Christianity.’ One of the most remarkable features 
of the author’s history during this period is the strange ascendancy 
acquired over him by ‘one powerful mind, and still more power- 
ful will” ‘This powerful mind and will are embodied in the-person 
of a young relative of a gentleman in Ireland, in whose house Mr. 
Newman spent fifteen months as private tutor. There is something 
so racy and piquant in the mere sketch of this person, apart from 
the illustration it gives of Mr. Newman’s character and his rela- 
tion to Christianity, that we present it at some length :— 


‘ His bodily presence,’ he says, ‘ was indeed weak. A fallen cheek, 
a bloodshot eye, crippled limbs, resting on crutches, a seldom shaven 
beard, a shabby suit of clothes, and a generally neglected person, drew 
at first pity with wonder to see such a figure in a drawing-room. It 
was currently reported that a person in Limerick offered him a half- 
penny, mistaking him for a beggar; and if not true, the story was yet 
well invented. This young man had taken high honours in Dublin 
university, and had studied for the bar, where, under the auspices of 
his eminent kinsman, he had excellent prospects; but his Tr 
wou 
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would not allow him to take a brief, lest he should be selling his talents 
to defeat justice. With keen logical powers he had warm sympathies, 
solid judgment of character, thoughtful tenderness, and total self- 
abandonment. He before long took holy orders, and became an inde- 
fatigable curate in the mountains of Wicklow. Every evening he sallied 
forth to teach in the cabins, and roving far and wide, over mountain 
and amid bogs, was seldom home before midnight. By such exertions 
his strength was undermined, and he so suffered in his limbs, that not 
lameness only but yet more serious results were feared. He did not fast 
on purpose, but his long walks though wild country and indigent people 
inflicted on him much severe deprivation ; moreover, as he ate whatever 
food offered itself — food unpalatable, and often indigestible to him— 
his whole frame might have vied in emaciation with a monk of La 
Trappe. Such a phenomenon intensely excited the poor Romanists, 
who looked on him as a genuine “ saint” of the ancient breed. ‘The 
stamp of heaven seemed to them clear in a frame so wasted by austerity, 
so superior to worldly pomp, and so partaking in all their findigence. 
That a dozen such men would have done more to convert all Ireland to 
Protestantism than the whole apparatus of the Church establishment, 
was ere long my conviction, though I was at first offended by his 
apparent affectation of a careless exterior. But I soon understood that 
in no other way could he gain equal access to the lower and lowest 
orders, and that he was moved not by asceticism, nor by ostentation, 
but by a self-abandonment, fruitful of consequences. He had prac- 
tically given up all reading, except that of the Bible; and no small 
part of his movement towards me soon took the form of dissuasion from 
all other voluntary study. In fact, I had more and more concentrated 
my religious reading on this one book ; still I could not help feeling the 
value of a cultivated mind. Against this my new eccentric friend 
(himself having enjoyed no mean advantages of cultivation) directed his 
keenest attacks. I remember once saying to him, in defence of worldly 
station—To desire to be rich is unchristian and absurd ; but if I were 
the father of children, I should wish to be rich enough to secure them 
a good education. He replied: “ If I had children, I would as soon 
see them break stones on the road as do anything else, if only J could 
secure to them the Gospel and the grace of God.” I was unable to 
say, Amen, but I admired his unflinching consistency ; for now, as 
always, all he said was based on texts aptly quoted, and logically en- 
forced. He more and more made me ashamed of political economy 
and moral philosophy, and all science ; all of which ought to be “ counted 
dross for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
For the first time in my life I saw a man earnestly turning into reality 
the principles which others confessed with their lips only... .. I once 
said: “* But do you really think that zo part of the New Testament 
may have been temporary in its object? for instance, what should we 
have lost if St. Paul had never written the verse: ‘'The cloak which I 
have left at Troas, bring with thee, and the books, but especially the 
parchments.’ He answered with the greatest promptitude: “ J should 
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certainly have lost something ; for that is exactly the verse which alone 
saved me from selling my little library. No! every word, depend upon 
it, is from the Spirit, and is for eternal service.” ’ 


The person thus described, Mr. Newman says, ‘rapidly 
gained an immense sway over me.’ 

‘For the first time in my life I found myself under the dominion of 
asuperior..... Henceforth I began to ask, what will he say to this 
or that? In his reply I always expected to find a higher portion of 
God’s Spirit than in any I could frame for myself. In order to Jearn 
divine truth, it became a surer process to consult him than to search 
for myself. .... Indeed but for a few weaknesses which warned me 
that he might err, I could have accepted hitn as an apostle commissioned 
to reveal the mind of God.’ 


If our readers were not already sufficiently impressed with the 
peculiar facility of Mr. Newman’s character; and his most im- 
perfect conceptions of Christianity, the above extracts must, we 
think, more than convince them of both. We can scarcely imagine 
a more innocent and ¢elling betrayal of amiable weakness and 
ignorance. ‘That the portrait he here draws should have so power- 
fully affected him, and the view of Christianity he here exhibits 
should have so engaged his sympathy, may be creditable to his 
heart; but what a mere child and dreamer do they show him to 
have been as to Christianity itself. We know nothing more noble 
or beautiful than the picture of a high and devoted enthusiasm 
in the cause of religion. It claims our highest admiration and 
honour. But who does not see in the sketch before us, besides 
the glow of enthusiasm, the traits of a pure, downright fana- 
ticism? The idea of any one gravely arguing in the nineteenth 
century, as this ‘ Irish clergyman,’ for the neglect of the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, and the contempt of science, is something 
peculiarly preposterous ; but when, as we read subsequently, we 
find him believing that the doctrine of the second advent of our 
Lord totally forbids all working for earthly objects distant in time, 
we can only smile at such sheer insanity :-— 

‘ Let the dead bury their dead,’ he would say; ‘and let the world 
study the things of the world: they know no better, and they are of 
use to the Church, who may borrow and use the jewels of the Egyptians ; 
but such studies cannot be eagerly followed by the Christian, except 
when he yields to unbelief. In fact, what would it avail even to be- 
come a second La Place, after thirty years’ study, if in five-and-thirty 
years the Lord descended from heaven, snatched up all his saints ta 
meet Him, and burned to ashes all the works of the earth.’ 


When Mr. Newman could stumble at such sentiments as these, 
uncertain whether or no they were demanded by Christianity, it 
is really no wonder that he should by-and-bye have come to 
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discard a religion associated in his mind with such gross ab- 
surdities. 

But we must now somewhat more rapidly trace the deve- 
lopment of his scepticism. An intervening mission to Persia, 
in company with some friends, which furnishes in its conception 
and execution on his part some further striking indications of 
the peculiar simplicity of his character, was the means of ripening 
within him the sceptical tendencies which had already at the 
university manifested themselves, but which had been restrained 
under the sway of ‘the Irish clergyman.’ Freed from the some- 
what magical control of this influence, he makes rapid progress 
in unlearning his ‘ youthful creed.’ After a two years’ residence 
in the East, he returns to England an unbeliever in the doctrines 
of the Trinity and of the personality of the Holy Spirit. We 
cannot dwell upon his slight attempts at reasoning in the former 
of these subjects, being, as they are, the mere repetition of the 
ie intellectual contradictions involved in the doctrine. 

r. Newman might have learned better than this from some of 
his German teachers. They might have taught him how much 
deeper than any mere difficulties in its logical a ae the 
truth of such a doctrine necessarily lies. But while Mr. Newman 
has imbibed much from Germany, his affinity is invariably to the 
, mare and not to the positive side of its theology. ; 

n his return home he found himself immediately in a crowd 
of difficulties from the report of his heresy having preceded him: 
and at this period, if at any, he seems to have been powerfully 
and deeply affected by a sense of the career upon which he had 
entered. But the repeated perusal of his narrative does not leave 
the impression upon us that the perplexities which now beset him, 
painful as they may have been, were of that purely spiritual kind 
which we have desiderated. ‘They may in some degree have 
been so. God forbid that we should judge him harshly in the 
matter. All we say is, that there is to us no evidence of this in 
the confessions of the volume. We see no trace of the spontaneous 
workings of a soul in conflict and agony under the burden of so 
momentous a crisis in its history. No doubt he suffered bitterly ; 
this is fully seen. ‘The reproaches of friends, and the social ban 
which seems to have pursued him, must have been sore trials to 
one of so sensitive and affectionate a nature. But all this isa 
very different thing from what we mean. The petty persecution 
of which he conceives himself to have been the object, had, how- 
ever, a very decided effect in stimulating the sceptical spirit which 
now so fully possessed him. Recovering from a temporary pros- 
tration, he speeds onwards on his course, with a haste and con- 
fusion which render it no longer easy to follow him. ‘ Calvinism 
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is abandoned :’ then the ‘ religion of the Letter renounced :’ then 
‘Faith at second hand found to be vain:’ and long before he has 
reached the conclusion of these successive periods he has laid aside 
all that is distinctive or positive in Christianity. It were idle for 
us to attempt to trace Mr. Newman minutely through these down- 
ward stages of his career. It is often very difficult for us, in fact, 
to catch any continuous thread of development in his progress 
henceforward. ‘There is no longer the same natural and sponta- 
neous flow in the narrative, but rather a continual aspect of special 
omer All manner of objections, critical and moral, are 

rought together against the Gospel, and set out in a sort of pell- 
mell array, in which we have utterly failed at times to see the 
least glimpse of coherence or intelligible succession. We can 
only endeavour, therefore, to test the general character of his 
reasoning by specimens selected here and there. 

We are not concerned to defend against him the mere pecu- 
liarities of Calvinism. It has, however, we may say, little to fear 
from such an assailant as Mr. Newman. His mental grasp is 
altogether too slight, and his moral penetration too superficial 
to enable him to cope for a moment with the many theological 
masters who have stood forth in its defence. All we would 
observe in reference. to this period of his spiritual history is 
that, in abandoning Calvinism, he seems virtually to have aban- 
doned the Gospel. The ‘revolution, which in his own words 
laid the one ‘prostrate in his mind,’ seems also to have left in 
ruins the other; so that at the close of this period, not only the 
peculiar formule of Calvinistic doctrines, but the great facts of 
Christianity seem to have become dim and uncertain to his 
apprehension. Nor can we forbear noticing further, in illustration 
of all we have already said as to his most inadequate conception 
of the Gospel, how entirely from the beginning he has failed to 
deal with these facts as appealing to the spiritual eonsciousness. 
This, the real question as to the adaptation of Christianity to our 
moral necessities, and its consequent worth as a system of divine 
education for training our moral powers to their highest bent and 
richest fruitfulness, 1s never once touched by him, and simply 
because he himself has never felt this adaptation. The spiritual 
depths which respond to the Gospel have never been fully stirred 
in Mens and hence he has never really entered into its essential 
meaning. How true all this is, let the reader judge from what 
he records at the close of this period. ‘I can testify,’ he says, 
‘that the Atonement may be dropped out of the Pauline religion 
without affecting its quality.’ . . . ‘In all the workings of my mind 
about Tri-Unity, Incarnation, Atonement, the Fall, Resurrection, 
Immortality, Eternal Punishment, how little had any of these to 
2B2 do 
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do with the inward exercises of my soul towards God.’ How 
little could one who has thus written, have ever understood the 
Gospel! How little could he have comprehended its significance 
or felt its power when he could conceive, nay, aver, that he had 
certified in his own experience the fact, that the Atonement may 
be eliminated from the religion of St. Paul without affecting its 
quality ; and that the inward exercises of his soul towards God 
had little or no dependence upon the views he entertained of the 
Fall, Redemption, and Immortality. And seeing Mr. Newman 
could write thus, how should he have ever thought of recording 
the phases of his faith? how should he have ever thought that 
‘ passages’ from the history of his creed which were of so little 
consequence to himself, could possess interest or consequence to 
others—passages which appear, from his own confession, to have 
been virtually in vacuo, the great elements of Christian truth 
having as much, or rather as little, vital relation to his spiritual 
being at the beginning as at the end ? 

It may seem, perhaps, to some, that we have made too much 
of this ignorance of the Gospel on the part of Mr. Newman, 
as bearing upon the worth of his testimony regarding it, espe- 
cially as it is a matter which cannot well be absolutely deter- 
mined. We have dwelt upon it, however, simply because so 
strongly and repeatedly forced upon us in the perusal of his 
volume. It betrays itself so remarkably, that in urging it, as we 
have done, we have merely obeyed the most vivid impression 
which the book has left upon us. Mr. Newman himself seems 
clearly to have anticipated such a mode of reply to his confessions. 
Nor is he anxious to repel it; he is rather content to have it 
urged, as it were a poor sort of answer that can only prove satis- 
factory to the ‘ evangelicals’ who make it. ‘I know,’ he says, 
towards the close of his volume, ‘that many evangelicals will 
reply, that I never can have had “the true” faith, else I could 
never have lost it: and as for my not being conscious of spiritual 
change, they will accept this as confirming their assertion. Un- 
doubtedly I cannot prove that I ever felt as they now feel.’ It 
is always very easy to escape, under such sort of contemptuous 
indifference; from the stress of an uncomfortable objection brought 
to bear against us. But whatever be the merits of the ready- 
made test which Mr. Newman conceives the so-called evangelicals 
would apply to him, it is not, evidently, such a test that we have 
applied. It is by no means merely from the simple fact of his 
haying abandoned the truth that we have concluded him never to 
have really known it, but from the actual evidence which, to our 
minds, his pages bear to this effect. It is an induction which we 
have legitimately drawn from the phenomena of the case as ex- 
hibited by himself, and not an & prior? conclusion grounded on 
its 
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its mere statement. And if the induction should seem in any 
degree harsh, or even be false (for the question, from its nature, 
cannot, as we have said, be absolutely determined), it may yet be 
a perfectly fair and well-founded one, from the facts before us. 
Of its being so we cannot, indeed, entertain any doubt. 

Having got quit of Calvinism, and virtually, it appears to 
us, of Christianity, Mr. Newman still professes ‘to have held 
fast an unabated reverence for the moral and spiritual teaching 
of the New Testament, and not to have had the most remote con- 
ception that anything could ever shatter his belief in its great 
miracles.’ It was obviously impossible, however, that he could 
long remain in this position, and accordingly he soon began to 
impeach the veracity of Scripture. He first came to recognize 
circumstantial inaccuracies in the sacred record, then to doubt of 
its inspiration, and then to question the miraculous element in it 
altogether. We feel at a great loss to select specimens of his 
mode of procedure in his now rapidly downward course. His 
mixed confessions and arguments are such a confused jumble, and 
often start in the most flimsy and superficial manner questions so 
important, that to deal with them effectively would lead us into 
long detail. This, however, we do not feel we are called upon 
to do, even did our space and inclination permit us. Of the cool 
confidence, and most uncritical assumption with which Mr. 
Newman settles things, let the following examples suffice :— 


‘About this time,’ he says (p. 127), ‘the great phenomenon of 
these three Gospels, the castiug out of devils, pressed forcibly on my 
attention. I now dared to look full into the facts, and saw that the 
disorders described were perfectly similar to epilepsy, mania, catalepsy, 
and other known maladies. Nay, the deaf, the dumb, the hunch- 
backed, are spoken of as devil-ridden, I further knew that such 
diseases are still ascribed to evil genii in Mussulman countries; nay, 
a vicious horse is believed by the Arabs to be majnun, possessed by a 
jin or genie. Devils also are cast out in Abyssinia to this day... . . 
The devils cast out of two demoniacs (or one) are said to have entered 
into a herd of swine. This must have been a credulous fiction.’ 


It would be difficult, we think, to find a more consummate s 
cimen of unwarranted allegation in the shape of argument, than 
the foregoing. Observe, 1st, how, without a shadow of proof, he 
at once identifies the demoniac possession of the Gospels with 
epilepsy, &c., a question which per se is one of the most difficult of 
the Gospel history, and the common orthodox opinion of which 
“is, in the main, confirmed by the most thorough recent views.* 
Observe, 2ndly, how by a mere side stroke he would leave it to 
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be inferred that the cures performed by Jesus were nothing more 
than those which are performed in Abyssinia to this day. And 
lastly, notice his summary mode of disposing of the miracle of 
the devils cast out and entering into the swine. ‘ This must have 
been a credulous fiction” Does Mr. Newman really suppose this 
to be reasoning ? Our readers, we feel, must think that we are 
expending any sort of reply unnecessarily upon one who pretends 
to argue in such a fashion against the credibility of the Gospel 
miracles. 

But here again see how he disposes of the Old Testament 
record. The paragraph really admits of no answer save itself, 
It is impossible, however, to conceive any more adequate :— 

‘ After this it followed,’ he says, ‘that the so-called canon of the 
Jews could not guarantee to us the value of the writings. Conse- 
quently, such books as Ruth and Esther (the latter indeed not con- 
taining one religious sentiment) stood forth at once in their natural 
insignificance. Ecclesiastes also seemed to me a meagre and shallow 
production. Chronicles I now learned to be not credulous only, but 
unfair, perhaps so far as actual dishonesty. Not one of the historical 
books of the Old Testament could approve itself to me as of any high 
antiquity, or of any spiritual authority; and in the New Testament I 
found the first three books and the Acts to contain many doubtful and 
some untrue accounts, and many incredible miracles.’ 


After these specimens of Mr. Newman’s powers as a scriptural 
critic we do not think our readers will thank us for any more ; 
they must feel satisfied that the Bible stands in no jeopardy at his 
hands. We must not, however, pass by some samples of a more 
general kind of reasoning in the concluding ‘periods’ of the 
volume. 

The ‘religion of the letter’ having been renounced by him, he 
next finds ‘ faith at second hand to be vain.’ He is led to engage 
in an entirely new inquiry as to what he calls ‘ the essential logic’ 
of the investigations which had hitherto employed him; and the 
result is, that he comes to discredit the validity of all miraculous 
testimony to moral truths. The following illustration really 
embraces the sum and substance of his argument upon the 
subject :— 

‘I conceived of two men, Nathaniel and Demas, encountering a 

retender to miracles, a Simon Magus of the Scriptures. Nathaniel 
is guileless, sound-hearted, and of strong moral sense, but in worldly 
matters rather a simpleton, and mistakes a juggler’s tricks for super- 
natural wonders, Demas is a sharp fellow, who gets on well in the 
world, quick of eye and shrewd of wit, hard-headed, and not to be 
imposed upon by his fellows, but destitute of any high religious aspira- 
tions or deep moral insight. The juggleries of Simon are readily 
discerned by Demas, but thoroughly deceive poor Nathaniel: a 
then 
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then is the latter todo? If we enact the rule that men are to “ sub- 
mit their understandings” to authoritative miracles, and that revelation 
is a thing of the outward senses, we alight on the undeniable absurdity 
that Demas has faculties better fitted than those of Nathaniel for dis- 
criminating religious truth and error, and that Nathaniel, in obedi- 
ence to eye and ear, which we know to be very deceivable organs, is to 
abandon his moral perceptions.’ 


Apart from the taste of this illustration, which we shall leave to 
speak for itself, how completely false and inapplicable is it! How 
ludicrously does it conceal and distort the real question as to the 
character of the miracles performed—insinuating, as it were, the 
level of the Gospel miracles to that of those of ordinary jugglery. 
Can Mr. Newman really so deceive himself, and are we to believe 
him sincere, in drawing such a parallel as the above? We are 
very reluctant to doubt his perfect honesty. It is a matter with 
which we would rather not concern ourselves. But there are 
many indications in the latter half of the volume besides those we 
have already given which leave a painful impression upon us that 
we are no longer listening to a Nathaniel confessing himself, but 
toa Demas making out a case. ‘There is a degree of perverse 
misstatement and sleight of argument, which, while it can mislead 
none who know anything of the subjects, has all the air of throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of the young and unwary reader. Whether 
this be really a clumsy trick of jugglery, or arise simply from 
Mr. Newman’s incapacity to enter into the real merits of the ques- 

_ tion, and conduct a high en we leave to others to deter- 
mine: for ourselves, we are fully inclined to believe the latter. 

Meanwhile, during the progress of his inquiry into the pos- 
sible validity of miraculous testimony, ‘new breaches,’ he says, 
‘were made in the citadels of his creed which had not yet sur- 
rendered.’ He begins to see that it is all a mistake as to the 
Reformation being the result of the re-awakened study of the Bible. 
It was, on the contrary, all owing to the intellectual excitement 
which followed the revived cultivation of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture. Not only so, but at length he perceives— 


‘ how untenable is the argument drawn from the inward history of 
Christianity in favour of its superhuman origin. In fact, this religion 
cannot pretend to be a self-sustaining power. Hardly was it started 
on its course when it began to be polluted by the heathenism and the 
false philosophy around it. With the decline of national genius and 
civil culture it became more and more debased. So far from being 
able to uphold the existing morality of the best pagan teachers, it 
became barbarised itself—from ferocious men it.learned ferocity.’ 


Nay, more, it seems, ‘the facts concerning the outward spread 
of Christianity have also been disguised by the party spirit of 
, Christians.’ 
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Christians.’ All that we have hitherto believed on this subject 
turns out to be the most monstrous delusion. Even Gibbon, with 
his enumeration of secondary causes, did not half see the truth, 
according to our advanced infidel of the present day. The fact is, 
and the statement well deserves the italics Mr. Newman has given 
it (such an eureka cannot be proclaimed too significantly) : ‘ Jt was 
the Christian soldiers in Constantine’s army who conquered the 
empire for Christianity.’ 

After this we may well say anything: and we feel that our 
readers’ patience must be getting exhausted under such a 
mingled exhibition of inconclusive reasoning and presumptuous 
assertion ; we will, therefore, only delay them by a single extract 
farther, and it shall present, as it were, the culmination of Mr. 
Newman’s unbelief—the rank consummate weed that has sprung 
from the bitter root of his scepticism. Speaking of the argument 
ey from the character of Jesus to the truths of Christianity, 

€ says— 


‘Ido not at all see how the uneducated can judge of the literary 
question, ‘‘ Whether it is or is not for the portrait of Jesus to be 
imaginary and unreal?” Heroes are described in superhuman dig- 
nity ; why not in superhuman goodness? Many biographies over- 
draw the virtues of their subject. An experienced critic can 
sometimes discern this; but certainly the uncritical cannot always. 
I remember, when a boy, to have read the Life of Fletcher of Madeley, 
written by Benson, and he appeared to me an absolutely perfect man ; 
and at this day, if I were to read the book afresh, I suspect 1 should 
think his character is a more perfect one than that of Jesus.’ 


We have given these extracts almost without comment, as 
needing none. ‘They serve to exhibit very strikingly the fatal 
restlessness and facility of Mr. Newman’s intellect, of which we 
have already spoken, and which totally incapacitates him for the 
impartial and comprehensive discussion of religious questions. 
That any man in our day should speak as he has done of the in- 
fluence and spread of Christianity, whatever might be his specu- 
lative opinions, argues either the most deplorable perversity or 
the most deplorable ignorance. He has once or twice made men- 
tion of the venerated name of Neander, although in a way calcu- 
lated to leave upon the mind of the reader a very erroneous im- 
pression as to the import of his theological labours. We commend 
to his perusal the Church History of that great teacher, if it may 
yet be that any historical exposition, however exhaustive and con- 
vincing, would avail against such hapless and feeble bigotries (for 
they are nothing else) of scepticism as the above. As to the last 
quotation, we refrain from characterising it. It has filled us with 
a very peculiar feeling of revulsion, which we hesitate to express, 

in 
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in pity for the spirit which animates it and the fearful blindness 
in which alone it could originate. 

And now we must take leave of Mr. Newman in a word or two 
of general remark. Having descended as he has done with such 
a sad acceleration into the gulf of what he calls Spiritualism, but 
which is neither more nor less than pure Deism, what reason has he 
for believing that he will not descend further into the yawning pit 
of Pantheism, which he still professes strongly to repudiate at the 
close of this volume? Having gone on, ever changing and ex- 
hausting his creed, what assurance has he that he has at length 
stopped? We see no guiding principle under which his course has 
been hitherto run ; why then should he not run on, impelled by 
the unrestrained spirit of negation, to which he has yielded till he 
sunk into the absolute nihilism of some of his German friends ? 
We see no reason why he should not; and certain we are that all 
the tendency of his book is towards the dark and barren abyss of 
utter Scepticism. The ‘ Progress’ he speaks of is sheer destruction. 

But, again, Mr. Newman professes, under all his changes, to 
have retained unimpaired his moral perceptions, and even to have 
advanced their pure development. And it may be so. There 
may be (it is barely possible) something so peculiar in his idio- 
aynereny that such has been the result in his case. But how little 
can he know that the same result will take place in others. Nay, 
if he is not absolutely blind to all the ordinary phenomena of his- 
tory, must he not feel it to be a most critical and dangerous thing 
in a moral point of view to unsettle the faith of the young—that 
faith associated with all the holiest lessons of a mother’s love and 
a father’s wisdom ; a thing so awful in its possible consequences 
as to make any man who cares for the well-being of his fellow- 
creatures to pause ere he attempt it? Has Mr. Newman thus 
considered the evil of his present sedulous task? Has he, a 
teacher of youth in one of our metropolitan institutions, realised 
the fearful responsibility he is incurring in the issue of such a 
volume as the above? Does he really believe the fancied modi- 
cum of truth he professes to have reached, after all his wander- 
ings, to be of such value as to lead him to encounter any moral 
evil to his readers in its dissemination? Has he pondered these 
— If he has, he is certainly more bold than he is wise. 

f he has not, he has certainly need to do so. 

But are our fears withal extensive on the score of this modern 
infidelity? There can be no doubt that it is meanwhile exercising 
a considerable influence for evil upon the young especially, as we 
have already expressed our belief in the outset, and for some 
time longer it will probably continue its mischief; but so flimsy 
and 
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and borrowed an affair cannot long stand an intelligent scrutiny. 
So soon as the aspect of novelty wears off, even the young will 
begin to learn its meagre pretensions and to see the emptiness of 
its boastful generalisations, and it shall be literally buried in the 
obscure grave which itself has prepared; while the old truth 
shall shine out more radiantly than ever, in renewed loveliness 


and strength, acquired in the wholesome process of conflict and 
victory. JT 








PARALLELISTIC POETRY. 


Tue earliest poetry, that we know of, we find in the inspired 
records ; and to the peculiar rhythmical form in which it is cast 
has been given, in later times, the name of parallelism ; and its 
general characteristic features are so sufficiently recognized under 
that name, as not to need a particular description. That this 
arrangement constituted the poetry of the Hebrew people there is 
no doubt, and it pervaded their literature from the commencement 
of their existence as a nation until their dispersion; yet still to 
designate it as the Hebrew metre, is not a correct mode of ex- 
pression. Of course the Hebrew books are the most ancient 
existing documents, and we have none that can lay any claim to 
authenticity that are prior to, or contemporaneous with, the 
writings of Moses, which can throw light upon the subject ;* on 
investigating those writings, however, it seems plain that the 
system of parallelism, or, as it is variously called, ‘the metre of 
things,’ ‘ verse-rhythm,’ or ‘thought-rhythm,’ was not the inven- 
tion of the Hebrews, nor was the use of it confined to them; but 
that it both constituted the form of poetry among the nations that 
were’ their contemporaries, and was prevalent as a means of 





® We ought perhaps to make an exception in the case of the hieroglyphical 
writings of the Egyptians, which doubtless, if they could be interpreted with cer- 
tainty, would illustrate in many respects the poetry of the earlier times, as being 
a written language of things or ideas, as that was a poetry or rhythm of things. 
Plato, in his second book of ‘The Laws,’ ascribes an antiquity of ten thousand 
years to some of the Egyptian wéAn, or poems, which he speaks of as being ‘ written, 
or delineated,’ rerumwuéva, meaning, of course, hieroglyphically written: and he 
also says, that having been preserved for a long course of time, they were called 
the Poems of Isis, This hieroglyphic writing, being a written language of things, 
was probably always understood, or read, rather by traditional interpretation than 
grammatical instruction. Some of the above remarks may perhaps also upply to 
the necently-discovered inscriptions at Nineveh. 
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leasure, and vehicle of instruction and of religious influence, long 
fore they were a people. 

The prophecies of Balaam, an inhabitant of Mesopotamia, and 
the chants of the Amorite poets (Num. xxi. 27-30), which were 
of sufficient importance to be again quoted, or rather adopted, by 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 45, 46), show that its use was common among 
the eastern nations; and that its origin dates earlier than the 
time of Moses, will also appear on going through the Book of 
Genesis. We find there that a very high and, as it were, sacra- 
mental importance was attached to the last prophetic speeches or 
blessings of the patriarch-priests of the prae-Mosaic dispensation ; 
and‘these are given in parallelistic metre. The words of Noah, 
in which are blended both a benediction and a denunciation, which 
are still traceable in the relations of the peoples of the earth, are 
instanced by Lowth (Prezlec. IV); as also the blessings of Isaac 
on his two sons ; and again of Jacob; the words of Sarah at the 
birth of Isaac are said by a Jewish writer to be in rhythm; and, 
too, the blessing pronounced by her kinsmen on Rebecca (Gen. 
xxiv. 60). And though it may be said that these prophetic 
sayings, being of such deep importance, were invested by | Bin 
or some other with a poetic garb, that as national traditions they 
might be preserved the better; allowing this supposition to be a 
possible one, yet it is certainly more reasonable, and more in 
accordance with what we know of inspiration, to believe rather 
that the patriarchs, when under a strong supernatural impulse, 
improvisedly gave utterance to their fervent thoughts in the solemn 
lilt, the Sy mashal, which was appropriate to prophecy.’ The other 
speeches of a religious kind which occur in Genesis confirm the 
rightness of this view: such are the speech of the angel to Hagar 

Gen. xvi. 11, 12), the answer of the divine oracle to Rebecca 
Gon xxv. 23), which are obviously in parallelisms; and the 
blessing pronounced on Abram by Melchizedek, which falls at 
once into the solemn distichs of the Mashal (Gen. xiv. 19, 20): 
* And he blessed him, and said, 
Blessed be Abram in God Most High, 
Who establisheth heaven and earth :° 
And blessed be God Most High, 
Who delivereth up thy foes in thine hand.” 





> The application of the word xpophrns by St. Paul to Epimenides (Tit. i. 12), 
and the two-fold meaning of Vates—vate sacro (Horace, lib. iv. ode 9)—and Bard, 
will occur to the reader in confirmation of what is stated. 

© In this blessing of Melchizedek, as also again in the speech of Abram to the 
king of Sodom (xiv. 22), we find the formula which seems to have constituted the 


sole article of the Patriarchal Creed, viz., belief in ‘ The Most High God, hy by, 
who establisheth heaven and earth, distinctly and formally enunciated. 


On 
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On going back into the antediluvian period we meet at once 
with the address of Lamech to his wives, or, as we shall rather 
call it, his war-song (Gen. iv. 23, 24), which all biblical critics 
have decided to be poetical and parallelistic: ‘ And said Lamech 
(or Lemek) to his wives, 

* Adah and Zillah, hear ye my voice— 
Wives of Lemek, heed ye my saying— 
For man do I slay, for my wound ; 
And child, for my bruise. 

For seven-fold is Cain avenged, 
And Lemek seventy-fold and seven.’ ¢ 


This short rhapsody neither conveys any doctrine, nor records 
any fact worthy of traditionary preservation, and therefore at first 
it will be difficult to account for its insertion in Holy Writ ; but 
if we allow weight to the assertion that the wife of Ham the son 
of Noah was Naamah, the daughter of Lamech the Cainite and 
Zillah, who thus survived the flood*—and the fact that the curse 
of Noah descended upon Canaan the son, rather than upon Ham 
the father, renders it ina degree probable—then we may imagine 
that this song of Lamech might have been preserved in her family, 
especially in the line of Canaan; and being handed down among 
the Canaanites, and even used by them as a slogan or war-cry, 
might have been extant in the time of Moses and known to the 
Israelites of his period ; and so set down by him in his writings as 
an exemplification of the proud ferocity and vindictive daring of 
the early dwellers in the earth. Again, the prophecy of Enoch, 
preserved in St. Jude’s quotation (Jude 14, 15) :— 


"Id00, AOE Kipwoc év &yiate pupiaoww Aidrod, 
Totijoa xpiow xara ravrwr, 
Kai édéyEar ravrag rove acefeic, 
Tlept ravrwy roy tpywr doeBeiac adrwv, bv hot>noav, 
Kai repi ravrwv trav oxAypar, wv éXkadnoay Kar Adrov apaprwdol 
doepeic. 
‘ Lo! the Lord is come in His holy thousands, 
To do judgment on all, 
And to refute all the impious, 





4 This view of Lamech’s speech to his wives, which is the one adopted by Ewald, 
who calls it ‘a sword-song,’ is suggested by Bishop Hall, who thus paraphrases it 
in his Erplication of Hard Texts:—‘ And Lamech said to his wives: Adah and 
Zillah, what tell you me of any dangers and fears? Hear my voice, O ye faint- 
hearted wives of Lamech, and hearken unto my speech ; I pass not of the strength 
of any adversary : for I know my own valour, and power to revenge; if any man 

ive me but a wound or a stroke, though he be never so young and lusty, I can 
and will kill him dead.’ This is certainly to be preferred to the ingenious expla- 
nation which refers the speech to Lamech’s fear of punishment for having violated 
the original institution of marriage by polygamy. 

* See Introduction to the Books of Moses, by James Morrison, p. 26, F 

, or 
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For all the impious deeds, which they have impiously-done, 

And for all the hard things, which against Him impious sinners 
have said,’ 


In the course of time and by translation the words of this pro- 
phecy may be easily conceived to be somewhat changed, yet it 
still readily adapts itself to the parallelistic arrangement, and at 
the same time preserves the paronomasia or repetition of certain 
words, which the Hebrews at a later period certainly considered a 

etic ornament. Following the subject yet one step further 

ack, we find the same poetic rhythm, not only in the speech of 

Adam to Eve (Gen. ii. 23, 24), but also impressed upon the 
sentence of the Almighty Himself upon Adam (Gen. iii. 17-19), 
where the antithetic parallelism of the first lines is very marked— 
‘And unto Adam He said, 


For that thou hast heard the voice of thy wife, 
And hast eaten from the tree, 
Which I commanded thee, saying, 
Thou shalt not eat from it: 
Cursed be the ground for thy sake ; 
In sorrow shalt thou eat of it, all the days of thy life. 
And thorn and briar shall it bring forth to thee ; 
And thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
Until thy return to the ground ; 
For from it thou wast taken: 
For dust art thou, 
And to dust thou shalt return.’ 


From these examples, and indeed from an examination of the 
whole series of solemn and prophetic sayings recorded in Scripture, 
it is clear that parallelistic poetry is of most ancient date ; and we 
mf not unfairly collect shat it is the very earliest poetry, or 
perhaps the primal type and form of all poetical composition. In 
the metrical writings of the Hebrews we find other poetical orna- 
ments: parallelism by no means excluded such ; their poetic style 
was distinguished by the employment of striking words, Zewxd, the 
use of archaic forms, the addition of terminations, and especially 
by paronomasia and +d SyoordAevrov, for which last ornaments 
parallelism seems to have a peculiar affinity ; but these were only 
appendages and accidents, not constituting a i poetry by 
their presence, nor entering into its essence. The simple essence 
of this poetry consists, as is well known, in a certain arrangement, 

. according to which two or more propositions or sets of ideas are 
placed in juxta-position—xaga6orxx—either synonymously or in an 
antithetical opposition; and this juxta-position may be so varied 
and modified by poetical technicism, as to display every phase of 

beauty 
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beauty or sublimity. It may swell with the most emotional 
grandeur, glow with the rapture of inspiration, repose in the clear, 
calm plenitude of intellectual light, set itself to express the mighty 
dicta of ethical and political truth,‘ and in all its adaptations to its 
subject-matter preserve that one same form—a rhythm of ideas 
having a definite relation to one another, a rhyme, in technical 
language, of ‘ complex words’—which has gained for it the name 
of parallelism. ‘This we believe to be the form and «ides of 
poetry ; and that from it, as from a germ, has sprung whatever of 
glorious, of lovely, or of true, has ever affected the spirit of man 
in the creations of the poetic art. 

But if it cannot be shown to a demonstration that this ancient 
form of poetry is the archetype and first original of all poetry, if 
poetry be not allowed to claim an existence coeval with language, 
and may not—although the embodiment in words of truth and 
beauty—be reckoned as the gift of Him from whom cometh ‘all 
good giving, and every perfect gift; still, as it has been of old 
connected with Divine things, and from the first was chosen as the 
vehicle for the inspirations of the Paraclete, it demands attention 
both on critical and theological grounds : an analytical research 
into the nature of parallelistic poetry will be a labour that will 
not fail of meeting with its reward. 

In the Poetics of Aristotle the definition of poetry itself, and of 
all divisions of it, is that they are in their whole nature imitation: 
WaTas TvyxXavovow odga: pwsanois TO odvorov (c. 2); and as paral- 
lelism is obviously a species, if not the most perfect species, of 
poetry, it is, therefore, an imitation ; accomplishing its imitative 
work, as do the other species, by rhythm, diction, and modulation : 
amare: piv Woovvtar Tiy pinoy ev pubud xai Aoyw nal apuovig 
(ec. 3).8 Doubtless, when, in its pristine perfection, it was duly 
sung or recited, it conveyed to those whose ears were rightly 
attuned, the highest degree of pleasure which can result from an 





f The Earl of Carlisle, in a lecture on ‘ The Poetry and Genius of Pope,’ given 
at Leeds in December, 1850, expressed his opinion ‘that the highest of all poetry 
was ethical poetry, as the highest of all earthly subjects was moral truth ’—an 
aphorism which will restore to its proper estimation the gnomic poetry of Scripture. 

8 The same three constituents of perfect poetry are given in the third book of 
the Republic. Aristotle calls these a little further on, in the same chapter of the 
Poetics, ‘Pu@u0s, uéAos kai uérpov; where wédos stands for harmony, and in that sense 
is described as Ack) pOdyywr dvouolwy otirnr: kal Bapirnm:. The nature of the 
apuovia, or modulation of the Hebrew poems, which is a constituent part of poetry, 
would afford an interesting subject of inquiry. ‘The change of the Masorite accentu- 
ation in some of the poetic books seems to give some, though an indistinct, clue to 
the ancient system. ‘The modern Jews have separate tones, or recitative cadences— 
mAokal pOdyywv we may call them—for cantillating the Psalms, the Prophets, and 
the other books. To this cantillation Cicero seems to refer (Orator. c. 8) in the 
following passage :—Quum vero inclinata ululantique voce, more Asiatico, canere 
ceepisset, quis eum ferret? aut quis potius non juberet auferri ? ORE er 
imitative 
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imitative art. Taking up then this idea of imitation, and going 
deeper into the subject, we ask, Of what is parallelism, which 
constitutes the Scriptural metre," an imitation? May it not be 
replied, It is a likeness of the analogy that exists throughout 
nature; an echo, as it might be, of the antiphone caught up 
successively by each work of God in the harmonious and perfect 
order of the universe, in which— 
‘ Mavra divood, tv Kkarévayre Tov Evodc, 
Kai ovx éxoinaey dudey éxXeiroyv.’ 
‘ All things are double, one against another, 
And He hath made nothing imperfect.’ 


This is the graceful description given by the son of Sirach 
(Ecclus. xlii. 24) of the xocuos, or whole creation and economy 
of the All-wise; and the ideas of regularity, adjustment, and 
similitude, which are the characteristics of that economy, and are 
implied in-the word vip, seem also to be shadowed out and 
imitated in the parallelistic chant, the rapaGorn of the inspired 
—— or prophet of the Scriptures.' To enlarge upon this a 
ittle, though at the risk of being thought fanciful, it seems as 
though many of the revelations or unveilings of the hidden which 
the Creator has deigned to make to his creatures, are distinct 
settings out of this mutual correspondence between the things seen 
and the things unseen: manifestations of the parallelism which 
exists between the objects of sense and the ‘invisibilia que non 
decipiunt.’ The majority of our Lord’s parables are of this kind, 
authoritative discoveries of the secret coincidences between the 
creations of time, ta yryvoueva, and the existences of eternity, ra 
ovra—shadowed outlines of the perfect truth, and thus prophecies 
as well as parables ; teaching what Plato hints at in his use of the 
terms *Idéa: and e/3vAc—that all nature is a parable ; and that 
not the tabernacle of the wilderness only, but the whole frame 





4 Td pérpov obk by yévorro xwpls AdEews mods Kal mooy}s.— Longinus, Proleyom. ad 
Hephast. 
i May not the idea worked out so sublimely in the 19th Psalm, and which the 
heathens expressed by the harmony of the spheres,— 
‘ The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
And the firmament sheweth his handy-work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 
There is no speech, nor language, 
Where their voice is not heard: 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world.’ . 
lie as a germ to be developed by a poet’s mind, in the expressions used of the sun 
and the moon in Gen, i. 18: nbybaa niva Sbindy, to Mashal in the day and in 
the night ? : 
and 
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and tabernacle of this outward world, is ‘ made according to the 
pattern of the better things.’* As it is said (Ecclus. xxxiil. 15)— 


* So look upon all the works of the Most High : 
And there are two and two, one against another.’ 


The prophet vividly realized these mysterious truths, and the 
energies of his inner being would move in unconscious "unison with 
the movements of the unseen world; as he habitually brooded 
over such ideas of grace and harmony, the whole tone of his mind 
and intellect became elevated, and conformed to them ; and when 
the Spirit of God bade him, the preacher of righteousness ‘ took 
up his parable’ and poured forth ‘the burden’ of inspired thoughts 
that came upon him, in an arrangement of words designedly 
adapted to them by Providence ‘two and two, one against the 
other.’ A passage from Psalm ciii., in which the type and anti- 
type are put at once in juxta-position, will exemplify most readily 
this imitation of the analogy referred to :— 


‘ For as the height of the Heaven above the earth, 
So great is His mercy upon those that fear Him: 
As far apart as the east from the west, 

He hath set apart from us our sins: 
As a father hath tenderness for his children, 
The Lord hath tenderness for those that fear Him.’ 


In the following passage (Isa. lv. 8-11) the two sets of ideas thus 
logically compared are not placed alternately, but are separated 
from one another somewhat like the strophe and antistrophe of a 
Greek chorus :— 


‘ For My thoughts are not your thoughts ; 
Neither are your ways My ways, 
Saith the Lord. 
For as the Heavens are higher than the earth, 
So are My ways higher than your ways, 
And My thoughts than your thoughts. 
Verily as the rain cometh down, and the snow from the heavens, 
e And thither it doth not return, 
But watereth the earth, 
And maketh it bring forth, and bud, 
That it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater : 
So shall the Word be, that goeth forth from My mouth : 
Tt shall not return unto me fruitless, 
But it shall accomplish that which I have willed, 
And prosper that for which I have sent it.’ 





k Plato expresses a similar truth in the T'imaus: ‘@eds oftw 5h tére wepundra 
TavTa mpatov diecxnuartoaro etdecl re kal apiOuois.’ ‘God thus framed those things, 
‘as they first came into being, according to forms aud numbers.’ 


And 
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And again, in the same manner, in Luke xxi. 29-31, ‘ And he 
spake a wapaforn to them :— 
* Look ye at the fig, and all the trees, 
When they already put forth buds ; 
Ye, seeing it, know that summer is now already nigh : 
Thus do ye also 
When ye see these things happening 
Know that the kingdom of God is nigh.’ 


Or, as St. Mark gives the same lines (xiii. 28, 29) :— 
‘ From the fig-tree learn ye a parable.— 
When now her branch is become tender, 
And sprouteth forth leaves, 
Ye know that the summer is near. 
Thus also ye, 
When ye see these things happening, 
Know that it is near at the doors.’ 


Thus the subject-matter of all Divine or Scriptural poetry is 
evidently Truth ; and it has as its end to engrave it, as it were, 
upon the mind of the hearer. Appeals to human passions, affec- 
tions, and even prejudices, it does not disregard, but uses them 
as means, subservient to what is more important, viz., the plainer 
delineation of the things which are. The poet-preacher—his 
soul irradiate with the Yight of God, his own being lost in the 
immensity of eternity—could not feign: woimtns wev apa evdns év 
92g odx év.™ He was utterly absorbed by the nature of the 
thought presented to his spiritual sight, and could speak only as 
he was ‘moved by the Holy Ghost.’ But the human poet has to 
find. within himself his own inspiration, and the means of affecting 
others ; in the glow of his own passions, the intensity of his own 
feelings, the energy of his own thoughts ; and must call to the aid 
of his genius, when it falls short of truth, all the technicism 
of imitation to supply the void, and to heighten the sublimity and 
increase the beauty of the picture which his mind creates. He 
thus loses something of the purity of truth, becoming, as it were, 
tpiros dma rhs &AnPeias .... eidwAou Smsoupyds.” “He seeks to 
reach the mind through the ear, as befits the nature of his subject- 
matter, by metrical arrangements of words and syllables, or by 
rhyming terminations. His poetry struggles upward, through 
words and thoughts, if it may be, to realities ; while, on the other 
hand, the calm grandeur and holiness of Divine truth seems to 
descend to men in the rhythmical poetry of thoughts and things 
in, as it were, a vehicle meet for its use. In illustration, we will 





m ‘There is no lying poet in God.’—Plato’s Republic, book ii. : 
" ‘Third from the truth, the creator of an image’ A description of Homer in 
the tenth book of the Republic. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XIV. 2c adduce 
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adduce the sensation of disappointment we feel on reading any 
version of the Psalms in rhyme or other species of metre, either 
in our own language or any other ;° in comparing, for instance, 
any one of them as translated by the classical and correct 
Buchanan, with the corresponding rendering of the Vulgate, the 
one, with all its elegance of diction, reads poor and cold, while, 
through the barbarisms and roughness of the other, the poetic 
form unconsciously preserved shines out clear, and we feel 
that— 


‘Igneus est ollis vigor, et calestis origo.’. 


And, too, the often quoted remarks of Johnson, in his Life of 
Watts, respecting sacred poetry, will occur directly to the reader 
as bearing on this point. 
The short song of Lamech, however, whatever was the occasion 
of its composition, is a fact which stands at variance with the 
hypothesis of the sacred origin of poetry; and as the context in 
which it occurs seems to record the Cainites as the first inventors of 
the Mimetic arts of poetry and music; the ground which we have 
taken must be abandoned, unless prior indications of its existence and 
sacred nature can be traced out. We believe that they can. The 
authorized version renders Gen. iv. 26, ‘ And to Seth, to him also 
there was born a son; and he called his name Enos; then began 
men to call upon (or, to call themselves by) the name of the 
Lord.’ The latter part of this verse, which is confessedly a diffi- 
cult passage, the LXX. render, Odros admicev tmarciobas ro 
dvoua Kugiou rot @eov, ‘He hoped to call upon the name of the 
Lord God.’ The Vulgate, Iste coepit invocare nomen Domini, 
‘He began to invoke the name of the Lord ;’ and accordingly, 
the Romanist writers, and especially Bellarmine (Liber de Mo- 
nach. lib. ii. cap. 4), understand it of the first establishment of 
Monachism, to which they also refer Enoch’s ‘ walking with God.’ 
Puritan writers, again, saw in it the pree-Mosaic institution of the 
Sabbath ; but the original mjny ova spd Smin ty may be literally 
and naturally translated, ‘In his time it was begun to preach in 
the name Jehovah,’ i. e. he was the first who solemnly discharged 
the prophetic office; and in so doing used the formula min ON), 
‘Thus saith the Lord,’ which was the usual preface of the Mashal- 
We find precisely the same phrase repeated in 1 Kings xviii. 26, 
byan-nya wap, ‘and they spoke dat in the name Baal from the 
morning even to the mid-day, saying, Baal, answer ;’ and this same 
meaning is otherwise expressed in the 29th verse by the words 38330", 





° In Keble’s Preface to his Translation of the Psalms there are some very useful 
* and apposite remarks on this subject. 
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‘and they prophesied,’ or chanted as prophets do: in other places 
of the Old Testament, as in Deut. xviii. 19, and Jer. xxvii. 15, 
to ‘call in the name of’ is the same as to preach or prophesy, as 
also in Acts v. 28, Mv Sidaoxew emi rd dvonats ovr. To translate, 
then, this obscure passage thus, ‘ He was the first who uttered a 
prophetic Mashal,’ has been shown to be at least a probable ren- 
dering. But a still greater degree of probability is gained for it 
by the words of St. Peter in his second Epistle, ii. 5, Kai dpyaiov 
xogumov 00x EPéicato, GAA’ Dydoov Nwe Sixaiocvvns unpuxa épdraker, 
naraxrvowoy xdouw aosBav éwdzas; which the Vulgate rightly 
gives, ‘Sed octavum Noe justitize praeconem custodivit:’ and 
which, as Bishop Pearson justly remarks, should be translated, 
‘But he saved Noah, the ecghth preacher of righteousness, when 
he brought a deluge upon the world of the impious, as the ordinal 
dydoov may possibly not belong to the name or person of Noah, 
but to his title or office’? In the line, therefore, of the patri- 
archi-sacerdotal succession, in which Noah held the eighth place, 
Enos was the first xnev& Sixasocdvns; being the first first-born son 
of Adam, after Cain had lost the priesthood by his sin; which en- 
tirely agrees with the former assumption that he began to preach 
the will of Jehovah in a prophetic manner ; that is, in poetry di- 
vinely inspired by the Holy Spirit. This prophesying taking great 
effect, the Cainites, we may suppose, being ingenious men, adopted 
the new invention, as they would esteem it; and perverting it 
from holy uses to warlike inspiration and the heightening of per- 
sonal courage, produced the. war-song of Lamech; which thus 
stands on record as the first direct abuse and mis-application of 
that poetic faculty which is one of the noblest gifts of God to man, 
and which was an instrument for his purposes in ‘the mouth of 
his holy prophets, which have been since the world began.’ We 
may add, to the foregoing examples, Gen. x. 8, 9. ‘And Cush 
begat Nimrod: he began to be a mighty one in the earth. He 
was a mighty hunter before the Lord ; wherefore it is said, — 
Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord ’— 


with the opinion of Michaelis thereon (Note in Prel. Lowth. 13), 
‘Historici etiam carminis particulam esse — quam Moses 
citat, Tyrannus venatione coram Domino. Proverbium enim 
fuisse vix puto.’ 

The results of what has been stated, which we may characterise 
as probable, are, that Parallelism is the earliest known form of 
poetry ; that it may lay claim to being the highest and purest 
type of metrical composition; that it at first subsisted in most 

P Pearson on the Creed, Art. 11. He says, also, the Jews have a tradition that 


God sent in the sea upon mankind in the days of Enos, and destroyed many. From 
whence it seems that Enos was a preacher, or prophet. 
2 


c2 intimate 
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intimate connection with sacred things, and was generally the 
form in which the Divine will, when manifested by words, was 
conveyed to man, especially to the Hebrew nation; but it was 
often applied to other purposes, and its use was common among 
the nations bordering on Palestine. 

This form of metre, although consisting of several varieties 
according with their subject-matter, and distinguished by different 
names, as, for instance, Ww a chant, “bo a lyric song, nyp a 
dirge, and others; yet itself eee to have been known by the 
generic name of Syn. Bishop Lowth, in his ‘ Fourth Prelection,’ 
says distinctly, that a poem, ‘ratione dictionis et sensuum, dyin 
dicitur, quod ipsum esse arbitror styli poetici vocabulum ;’ though 
in other places he seems as if he would confine the application of 
this word to two species only, viz. the gnomic or proverbial, and 
the sublime or parabolic: but a search into the manner in which 
the word is employed in Scripture, will confirm what Michaelis 
points out in correction, that the word Syn, though sometimes it 
designated one species of parallelism, yet, in its right signification, 
was generic and comprehended all the species. He says (Note 
in Prel. Lowth. § 14), ‘Faciliora et expeditiora hee fiunt, si 
duplicem distinxeris nominis Syn significatum: alterum latius 
patentem, guo omne carmen ob figuratam orationem designat ; 
alterum sg cuidam poematis, quod cantico opponitur, pro- 
prium. Ipse noster cote pagina sequenti duplicem vim vocis 
intellexit, a cujus sententia hactenus alieni sumus, quod non duas 
species carminis, sed genus universum, et unam speciem, bein dici 
putamus.’ Mashal, then, is the generic term which expresses the 
poetry which occurs in Scripture ; and which has been called the 
‘Sententious or Prophetic Style ;’ ‘ Parallelism ’—‘ Verse-rhythm,’ 
‘Thought-metre,’ ‘ Dictio Parabolica,’ and other names which 
partially but not adequately express the idea they stand for: 
fortified therefore by the authority of Michaelis we propose as a 
future designation of the parallelistic or prophetic style the term 
Mashalic poetry. The following passages will exemplify the 
correctness of the expression, Psalm Ixix..11, 12. 

‘ And I took for my garment sackcloth, 
And I was to them for a Mashal: 

They revile me that sit in the gate ; 
And I was the song of the drunkards.’ 


Again, in Psalm xlix. 4 :-— 


‘I will give to a Mashal my ear, 
I will open on the harp my song.’ 





4 NTH carmen meum.—Gesenii, Lex. in loc. 
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And again, the nature of the Mashal, and the Parallelism of 
its members, seem to be alluded to in Proverbs xxvi. 7. 


‘ The legs of the lame are not equal :* 
So is a Mashal in the mouth of fools.’ 


The writings of Jesus the Son of Sirach also, which contain 
specimens of many sorts of poetry, had in the Hebrew copy, as 
St. Jerome in his preface informs us, the title of Mashalim ; and 
the discourses of our Lord being called Mashalim, or Mapaforai 
(compare Psalm Ixviii. 2 with Matt. xiii. 35), justify the adop- 
tion of the word ‘ Mashalic’ to express, specifically, the poetry of 
Scripture. 

The different styles under which the Mashalic poetry of dif- 
ferent prophets and inspired men presents itself at various periods, 
from Moses to Malachi, have already been commented on in this 
journal ;* we would only refer now to the wonderful way in which it 
adapts itself to all subjects, and takes all shades of meaning and 
expression ; preserving throughout that peculiarity which we have 
supposed to be the idea embodied in its original structure, of an 
internal and spiritual sense, dwelling within the outward rhythm 
and verbal arrangement ; suggestive of the presence of inspiration, 
and leading the mind inside the embroidered veil of words to the 
awful sanctuary of the Primal Verity and Love, endued, too, 
with something of imperishability in its nature, abiding the same 
amidst the fluctuations of dialects, and the changes of languages, 
reproducing in any tongue, as if it were an universal poetry, its 
melody of thoughts in pristine beauty. In the writings of the 
second covenant, too, we everywhere see the tokens of its presence ; 
we trace it in the words of the Baptist: itis found in sth sublime 
and earnest passage of the apostolical epistles: it rings out in 
wild grandeur in the chants of the apocalyptic vision: but above 
all, the discourses of the Christ, which contain His laws and 
doctrine, display an intricate and yet harmonious alternation of 
lines and thoughts, which can only be described, as befitting their 
subject and their author. In their mysterious arrangement, as 
we read, we marvel-— 

‘ Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt, 
Eins in dem andern wirkt und lebt! ‘ 


As 





J bbs deorsum pependit, nutavit et vacillavit—Gesenii, Lex. 

* Vide the Article ‘On Hesprew Poerry,’ in the First Number of the Journan 
or SacrED LITERATURE. 

* Attention to the parallelistic disposition of the lines, as well in the New Testa- 
ment (as Bishop Jebb as shown) as in the Old, will not only bring to light beauties 
of composition that lay unsuspected under the appearance of prose, but also dis- 
cover niceties of expression and shades of meaning which would otherwise be 
overlooked. 
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As though there were a sympathetic connection between the 
sacred poetry and the sacred people, this Mashalic form had 
taken deep root in the Jewish mind, and was the foundation of 
their style, even in their prose compositions ; for as St. Paul, in 
his epistles, it may be unconsciously, rises into poetry whenever 
his mind is agitated by any strong emotion, as well as in didactic 
passages ; so in other writers, indications of its presence constantly 
present themselves. Among other instances, in the epistle ascribed 
to St. Barnabas, and certainly the work of a Jewish writer, we 
find, § xix.— 

* Thou shalt share in all with thy neighbour ; 
Thou shalt not say things are thine own. 
For if ye are sharers in the imperishable, 
By how much more in the perishable?’ 


In the first epistle of St. Clemens Romanus we find a citation 
from an ancient I'pa2p% or scripture, now lost, which, as he there 
quotes it, reads as prose (§ xxiii.). ‘May that scripture be far 
from us, where it says, “Wretched are they who are double- 
minded and uncertain in their minds, who say, These things we 
have heard from our fathers, and, lo, we have waxen old, and 
nothing of harm has happened to us. Oh, senseless ones! com- 
pare yourselves to a tree: take the vine ; first it casts its leaves, 
then there is a bud, then a leaf, then a flower, and after this an 
unripe grape, then the perfect cluster.” ’ But in his second epistle 
the lines are more full and the Mashalic arrangement becomes 
plain (§ xi.) —‘ For the prophetic word says, 

‘ Wretched are the double-minded, 
Those who doubt in their heart, who say, 
All these things we have also heard from our Fathers, 
And we expecting them day by day, 
Have seen nothing of them. 
Oh ye senseless! compare yourselves with a tree : 
Take the vine for an example : 
First, it sheds its leaves, 
Then comes forth the bud, 
After these the unripe fruit, 
Then the perfect cluster. 
Thus also my people had distresses and sorrows, 
But after them it shall receive the goud things.’ 





overlooked. An edition of the authorized version, printed conformably to the 
metre in the metrical portions, would be a great acquisition to English biblical 
students. ‘Si universa in Bibliis carmina, more poetico lineis brevibus et plerum- 
que fere equalibus (saltem ubi non fuerint corrupte), nunc demum imprimerentur ; 
mirum quantum elucesceret sacri poete mens, idque in mille locis; ubi sub usitata 
prose forma, difficillimum est ullam, saltem veram expiscari sententiam.’—Ken- 
nicott, Pref. ad Vet. Test. Hebr. § xx. 


Josephus 
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Josephus also in his * Wars of the Jews’ (Book vi. cap. vi. § 3), 
gives an account of a certain Jesus, the son of Ananus, whom he 
described to have resembled the early prophets in his garb and 
manner of life, and who, animated ‘by a sort of divine fury,’ came 
up to the Feast of Tabernacles, and began ‘to cry aloud’ in a 
prophetic chant of woe, 7. e. he ‘took up his Mashal’ in the 
words, 
‘ A voice from the East— 
A voice from the West— 
A voice from the four winds— 
A voice against Jerusalem and the Holy House! 
A voice against the bridegrooms and the brides! 
And a voice against this whole people!’ 


It was the dirge of his national poetry, as well as of his nation 
itself; for since the fall of Jerusalem the Mashalic poctry has 
been lost as a mode of composition: and though imitations of it 
occur in the Rabbinical writings, yet still its very form seems, 
even among the Jews, to have passed out of remembrance; and 
it is only of late days, and by modern scholars, that its nature 
has been rediscovered, and its complicated and varied beauty 
made known. 

The mention of Josephus suggests that the following fact 
ought not to escape the consideration of an investigator of 
Hebrew metre. The description of the Song of Moses (Deut. 
xxxii.) which Josephus gives in his ‘ Antiquities’ (Book iv. cap. 
viii. § 44) is as follows:—‘ After this he read to them a poetic 
song which was composed in hexameter verse, and left it to them 
in the Holy Book: it contained a prediction of what was to come 
to pass afterwards ; agreeably whereunto all things have happened 
all along, and do still happen to us; and wherein he has not at 
all deviated from the truth.’ From this passage and from others, 
where he speaks of Hebrew metre," as also from the tract of Rabbi 
Azarias on Hebrew Poetry, quoted by Lowth, it would seem 
that the Jews were used to describe the simpler form of paral- 
lelism to the Gentiles as hexameters, which would indicate that 
in their ears what we call the two parallel members made up but 
one verse, which, as it generally contained siz words or thoughts, 
would not be inadequately described as an hexameter. The 
Song of Moses would read then thus— 





“ The following passages from Josephus bear on this point (Antiqutt. ii. chap. 
xvi. § 4):—‘ Moses also composed a song unto God, containing His praises and 
a thanksgiving for His kindness, in hexameter verse, after: the destruction of the 
Egyptians,’ Also (An. vii. chap. xii. § 3),‘And now David, being freed from 
wars + + + « composed songs and hymns to God of several sorts of metres. Some of 
those which he made were trimeters, and some were pentameters.’ 


ATT 
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‘ Attend, ye Heavens, and I will speak, and thou shalt hear, 
Earth, the words of my mouth ; 
There shall drop as the rain my doctrine, there shall fall as the 
dew my speech, 
in which collocation of the parallel hemistichs the rudiments of 
the Grecian hexameter, which is the most ancient existing ethnic 
metre, and which grammarians consider to be, like the pentameter, 
made up of two parts or members, may perhaps be discerned. 
In the classical poets hexameter lines often occur which present 
a strong resemblance to the double parallels of the Mashal ; for 
instance we find in Virgil, Afn. ii. 56 :— 
‘ Trojaque nunc stares—Priamique arx alta maneres ! ’ 
And again, An. vi. 165— 
‘ Ere ciere viros—Martemque accendere cantu.’ 
It is not, however, improbable that Virgil was acquainted with 
some portions of the Hebeow Scriptures ; but the nearest approach 
of a classical author to the style of the Hebrews appears to have 
been in the Mimes of Sophron the Syracusan. We are told by 
the Scholiast, on a hymn of St. Gregory Nazianzen—itself written 
without metre, and commencing— 
* Tapbévn, vipgon Xplarov, 

Adéale cou rov vipguor. 

Virgin, Bride of Christ ! 

Glorify thy Spouse’ ; 
that it is in imitation of Sophron, ‘who alone of the poets used 
certain rhythms and verse-members, pu9mocis Tiss xai xwaors, de- 
spising the usual proportion, évzdcyias, of poetry.’ As Sicily, 
from very early times, was connected with the Pheenicians, it is 
a probable conjecture that Sophron may possibly have borrowed 
this unusual form of poetry from the parallelism of the East. 
A fragment of an early Christian hymn quoted by St. Paul (Eph. 
v. 14) presents the same peculiarities of construction with these 
lines of St. Gregory Nazianzen—-‘ 3:0 Aéyes:—wherefore it says— 

"Eyerpat, 6 xadevowy, 

Kal avaora ék rev vexpov, 

Kai éripatoe cor 6 Xproroc. 

Awake, thou who slumberest ; 

And arise from among the dead ; 

And Christ shall shine upon thee.’ 





* Perhaps that diffuse style of eloquence abounding in pleonasms and redun- 
dancy of expressions which was called Asiatic, in distinction to the more concise 
Attic, had the same origin. 
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As does also, to some extent, that most divine of all uninspired 
compositions, the hymn Te Deum laudamus of the Western 
Church ; but whether the Ze Deum was originally composed on 
any rhythmic principles, or whether its author had unconsciously 
imitated the lilting movements of the old parallelistic style, seems 
as uncertain as the question of, Who was its author ? 

Our remarks must draw to an end; but in saying thus much 
upon the poetry of Scripture we have ventured but a little dis- 
tance into a spacious field, and have brought away but a few ears 
of corn, rubbing them in our hands; for those who will come as 
earnest and patient labourers to the work there is a plenteous 
harvest to be reaped. This however we say, that those who will 
commence this study, in a loving and Christian spirit, can have 
no better initiation into the very nature of the subject than in 
those writings of Plato, in which are set out his views of religious 
and national poetry. The instinctive affinity which his mind had 
for truth is marvellously shown in them. With him poetry, as 
influencing the soul, is one of the most powerful efficients for pro- 
ducing a good character and of a right education; and, as such, 
calls for the greatest attention from a legislator who would govern 
the State in the most perfect manner. Accordingly in the 2nd 
and 3rd, and also in the 10th book of ‘The Republic,’ and still 
more fully and clearly in the 2nd book of ‘ The Laws,’ he 
analyses and displays the defects of human poetry, as typified by 
Homer, and explains his own exalted ideas of what poetry ought 
to be. He expresses his longings for a more grave and severe 

etry, adtoi 3’ dv rj adornpotigw nai andertégw momTh xedusba.¥ 
Without fiction, showing forth truth only in both moral and divine 
things*—not creating a short excitement, and being the pastime 
of an hour, but taking an enduring share in the formation of a per- 
fect character, and that not of the individual only, but of the state, 
as swPpovos re xai &yabov Hous adeAPZ xai rssnunara*—breathing 
nought but righteousness, faith, and fortitude; in the perfect 
beauty of which the Pleasant as such has no place, and the Right 
is the sole constituent, xai rodrois 3% toils rHv xaAAlotny won TE On- 
Tova: xal wovoav, CntnTeEOv, ws Loner, OdX, ATIs Noelia AAA’ Aris 624%.» 
And all poetry in which these requisites were not found he cast 
aside, and the hymns to the gods, and the praises of the virtuous 
were only to have a place in the ears and hearts of the citizens of 
his republic, cidévas S& (xen) Sti bev wovov Duvous trois Oeois xa 
iynapin Tois &yaois woincews magadextéov cis woAw.c We com- 
pare those outlines of what perfect poetry ought io be with what 





y Repub., b. iii. § 9. * Ibid., b, ii. § 21. ® Jbid., b. iii. § 11. 
b The Laws, b. iii. © The Repub., b. x. § 7. 
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we find in Scripture, with the hymns of Moses, of David, or of 
Asaph, with the lofty strains of Isaiah or Habakkuk, or with 
Jeremiah’s sorrow-solem# dirges ; and at first we can scarce tell 
which feeling prevails at the coincidence we find, whether ad- 
miration at the prescience of the philosopher, and his strange 
insight into what was fit for man ; or a sense ofall gratitude to Him, 
who gave in part to the Jewish, and in fullness to the Christian 
Church, ‘the oracles of prophets, the music of psalms, the in- 
struction of proverbs,’ for training men in obedience and faith. 
We know that the Church has the means of education which the 
rw had despaired of for his self-imagined polity ; that God 

as given to us what Plato plainly saw could only be given by Him, 
or by His inspiration—poetry, stamped with the seal of authority, 
in no point failing of what is right—rovro 32 Qeod 4 Oeiov twos ay 


ein. W. Fe 








ON THE DAIMONIAC POSSESSIONS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ir is now generally admitted that the deities worshipped by 
heathen nations of antiquity were of human origin. A knowledge 
of this fact would naturally lead the inquirer to expect that each 
nation would have had gods peculiar to itself. This expectation 
is verified by history. Every country and every city had their 
protecting or tutelary deities. ‘These beings had been raised to 
divine honours on account of superior skill in some art or science, 
or because of some benefits they had conferred on mankind.* In 
their exalted sphere they were therefore supposed to be the 
guardians and directors of those matters in which they had 
excelled. Consequently we find gods of war and gods of peace, 
gods of the sea and gods of the land, gods of virtue and gods of 
vice, the very diseases even which afflicted humanity were believed 
to be sent by those gods that presided over such diseases. It is 
this last sphere of their influence we desire to investigate at 
present, hoping by such investigation to throw some additional 
light on the various passages in the New Testament in which 
accounts are given of daimoniac possessions. 





4 The Laws, b. ii. 


* In the Article on ‘ THE Messtas As Propuet,’ Vol. vr. No. x1., the reader is 
requested to correct the following erratum at p. 185:—For Swxparea, read Of 
Zwkparixol Adyou—Arist., Poetics, § 3. 

* Plut., De Isis et Osiris, et Vit. Rom. 
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It may be right here to mention that the name ‘ Daimon,’ 
Aaivwv or Aaiovov, is that which was generally given to their 
gods by the writers of antiquity. This name does not convey the 
idea of malignity of nature or moral evil, and must therefore be 
carefully distinguished from the English words demon and devil, 
both of which, according to the common acceptation, imply these 
qualities. The term Aa:zcwov seems to have been one of con 
siderable latitude of meaning. In some places it would appear 
to signify an inferior order of gods, while in others it is taken as 
a distinguishing name of the Supreme Deity. 

The belief that daimons had power to take possession of the 
bodies of mortals and inflict diseases was first received in Egypt 
and Chaldea. In the former place, according to Celsus,> the 
human body was thought to be governed by no less than thirty- 
six spirits. Accordingly when any one was suffering under disease 
of whatever form, it was believed that a daimon concealed in the 
body of the patient was the original author of the calamity, and 
consequently, instead of treating the disease as arising from some 
organic affection, or from some derangement of the system, their 
physician exorcists had recourse to charms, to sounds of various 
sorts, and to mysterious words and names, which, in their opinion, 
were calculated to expel the troublesome spirit. ‘The origin of 
the use of these charms, and .their occasional success, may be 
accounted for on rational grounds. Some of the charms were 
herbs and roots, but it is well known that certain herbs and roots 
possess such medicinal properties as when administered to effect a 
change in the bodily organs, and are thus capable of checking 
and curing many diseases. Now that most of the diseases which 
the nations of antiquity ascribed to the power of daimons were 
produced by purely physical causes is admitted, and the medicinal 
qualities of these roots being known to many of the ancients when 
they were administered, the patient the while firmly holding his 
peculiar superstitions, and the operator accompanying the adminis- 
tration by grotesque gestures and mystic incantations ; and when 
these roots proved effectual in checking the malady, the natural 
conclusion drawn was, that the roots were displeasing to the 
afflicting daimon, and consequently by their proximity he was 
forced to evacuate. Josephus speaks of a power possessed by 
Solomon over such malignant spirits, and says: ‘ He composed 
such incantations also by which distempers are alleviated; and 
he left behind him the manner of driving away daimons so that 
they never return.’* And in another place he speaks of a certain 
root which ‘is only valuable on account of one virtue it has, 





» Cel. Ad Orig., lib. viii. © Antiq., lib. viii. chap. ii. sec. 3. 
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that if it be only brought to sick persons, it quickly drives 
away those called daimons, which are no other than the spirits 
of the wicked, that enter into men who are alive and kill 
them.’ Many of the afflictions also which had their true 
sources in weakness and exciteableness of the nervous system 
were ascribed to the action of daimons. Medical men bear 
testimony to the effect a confident assumption of power to cure 
such individuals exercises upon them; and when such persons 
were induced firmly to believe that daimons had taken possession 
of their bodies, and when they saw before them a professed and 
famed exorcist going through strange ceremonies, repeating mys- 
terious incantations, and at last, in a voice of authority, com- 
manding the indwelling daimon, in obedience to the power of 
some mystic name, to depart, it is not to be wondered that a 
salutary effect should thus sometimes be produced upon them. 
It is remarkable also to observe the effect which sounds, and 
especially chords of music, produce upon delicate, nervous tem- 
peraments, whether to soothe or excite them. We believe that in 
this may be found the true interpretation of that passage where 
David is represented as playing his harp before Saul when the 
evil spirit came upon him, and of the previous anxiety the servants 
of Saul had shown to procure a skilful performer.® 

These strange doctrines being held by the two great nations 
with which the Jews had most intercourse, it is not remarkable 
that they were imbibed by many among them. From Egypt they 
carried with them to Palestine superstitious practices and false 
dogmas which prevailed even to the time of the captivity ; and 
from Babylonia they received a new stock that served them from 
that period to the Christian era. In our Saviour’s days we know 
from Scripture and from Josephus,‘ that these opinions regarding 
daimon tormentors prevailed to a very large extent, and that 
numbers of professed exorcists went about practising these in- 
cantations. Se firmly believed in their power, confirmed as it 
seemed often to be by the circumstances we have alluded to. 
Pythagoras brought his system of philosophy from Egypt and 
Chaldea ; and he, with his followers in Italy and Greece, adopted 





4 De Bel. Jud., lib. vii. chap. vi. sec. 3. 

¢ These remarks will, we think, afford a satisfactory explanation of those pas- 
sages in which Josephus speaks of the success of the exorcists in his day. They 
also throw light on Luke xi. 19, and Acts xix. 13. It will be evident to the 
attentive reader of Scripture that there must have been a great and marked differ- 
ence between the power displayed by Christ in casting out daimons, and that 
shown by the ordinary exorcists, who, having considerable medical skill, made 
that the evidence of their assumed magical power. See Luke iv. 36, and ix. 43; 
Matt. ix. 33; Mark v. 20, &c. 

£ Antiq., lib. viii, chap. ii, sec. 5. 
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these views. Plato, who was favourable to the tenets of Py- 
thagoras, publicly taught and defended the same opinions. The 
Gnostics, who desired to combine the mystic philosophy of the 
East with Judaism and Christianity, could not be supposed to 
have rejected so prominent a point. We even find that some of 
the purest of the Christian fathers held corresponding views con- 
cerning the power of daimons. ‘Tertullian writes thus: ‘ They 
are also the authors of bodily diseases and severe accidents.’® 
Cyprian, Lactantius, and Justin, give expression to similar senti- 
ments in various parts of their writings! Relics of this belier 
have survived the dark ages, and may still be seen as misty spots 
amid the general effulgency which philosophy, science, and the 

Gospel have shed upon these lands. We can perceive yet in 

those retreats where superstition lurks, herbs and roots hung 
round sick beds, charmed amulets and rings worn as a protection 
against evil spirits, and, especially in popish countries, the custom 
prevails to a large extent of fastening what are called gospels, 
that is, passages of Scripture written on scraps of paper, either 
round the neck or to the clothes, that by the holy words inscribed 
on them evil genii may be scared away. ‘The writer has often 
seen these gospels and witnessed the feelings of reverence with 
which they were regarded by their possessors. He has seen in 
hundreds, among the Irish Roman Catholics, small rods of osier 
twisted into rings and worn as defences against evil spirits and 
accidents, and as preventatives of certain forms of disease, which 
power they were believed to possess because they had been 
carried to mass on Palm Sunday, and then sprinkled with holy 


water. 
It is in India, however, that in the present day we can see this 
ancient superstition fully preserved. Recent inquiries among the 


Hindoos, and examinations of their practices and doctrines, have 
shown that their belief regarding the power of daimons in pro- 
ducing the various forms of disease both of mind and body, pre- 
cisely accords with that of the Egyptians of old, of the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists of a later age, and of the Jews in the 
time of our Saviour. ‘The very terms the Hindoos employ in 
designating the tormenting daimons are the same as those em- 
ployed in the writings of the above-mentioned nations and sects. 
They have their ‘ blind spirits,’ ‘dumb spirits,’ ‘spirits of in- 
firmity,’ just as we have them in the Gospels. They have their 
exorcists too ; and their mode of casting out the daimons is found 
to correspond with that of the exorcists who practised nineteen 
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centuries ago ; and even the replies of the ‘possessed’ would seem 
in some instances to resemble those given by the daimonacs of 
antiquity.* This will not seem at all strange to those who have 
studied the history of eastern nations. Egypt, Babylonia, and 
India, derived their systems of religion and philosophy from one 
source. An examination of the sacred buildings and images of 
Egypt and Hindostan shows such a striking resemblance between 
them as is sufficient to prove a similarity of origin in the people 
and in their religious systems. 

We have been at pains to give a full outline of the universal 
prevalence of the belief in daimoniac possessions among ancient 
nations, as well as of its existence in India at the present day, 
lest it should be supposed that ignorance of these facts might have 
affected the statements we are about to make, or influenced us in 
the conclusions we will draw. Arguments have been advanced, 
founded on these facts, tending to overthrow the authority of 
Scripture, and represent Christ as a deceiver. We wish to lay 
down as broad a groundwork as these opposers of Revelation 
would do, and still prove that the building they profess to rear 
up upon it, does not rest upon it at all. We grant them their 
premises, but we call in question the soundness of their conclusions. 
And we are the more anxious to give some time to this subject 
as it must be seen how reluctant commentators of late years have 
been to sanction anything like spiritual influence upon man, even 
though it be taught in plain terms in the Word of God. ‘The 
rationalism of Germany has given a new phase to Scripture inter- 
pretation in this respect, the spread of which in this country we 
would greatly lament. 

It is at once granted that a large majority of those diseases 
which by the nations of antiquity were attributed to daimons, were 
the result of functional derangement ; it is granted that the sys- 
tem which we have unfolded was a false one; but can this affect 
the reality of daimoniac possession in the days of our Lord? We 
maintain it cannot even touch the question. The rationalistic 
argument stands thus: ‘Many of the diseases which the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, &c., believed to be caused by daimons, proceeded 
from natural causes, therefore there were no real daimoniac pos- 
sessions in those days.’ Or should they wish it, we confine the 
argument to Palestine: ‘The Jews superstitiously and falsely 
held that many diseases were produced by the action of malignant 





* See some ingenious articles on this subject in the Dublin University Magazine 
for 1848. The principle contended for in these articles is essentially wrong; it is 
that which Hobbes set forth in his Leviathan, and which Dr. Farmer has so fully 
illustrated in his Essay on Daimoniacs. But we direct attention to these articles 
as containing many highly interesting facts and much sound Scripture criticism. 
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spirits, which had their true origin in organic derangement or 
other physical causes : therefore there were none really afflicted with 
evil spirits.’ By what rules of logic are such conclusions deduced ? 
Are we to believe, because the nations of the world held false 
notions regarding daimons, that therefore there were none? Or 
are we to conclude, because the Jews assigned to them undue 
power over mankind, that therefore they possessed no power at 
all? The arguments against daimoniac possession must be set 
forth in a more logical form than this, or they will scarcely carry 
conviction with them. The real historic evidence in favour of 
them. must first be refuted, or at least greatly weakened, ere such 
sea as these will have any weight with the inquirer after 
truth. 

But there has been a physiological argument raised against 
them also. We are told that the symptoms of the diseases which 
in the New Testament are ascribed to the action of daimons, are 
precisely similar to those that are the characteristics of certain 
well-known forms of mental and bodily ailments in the present 
day. For example: one individual who is possessed has all the 
symptoms which are now known to attend and to be the marks of 
lunacy ; another has the symptoms of an epileptic, and so on; and 
from these circumstances the conclusion is drawn that those spoken 
of were simply epileptics and lunatics, and only possessed with 
daimons according to the false belief of the illiterate. If logic be 
violated by the former mode of argument, philosophy suffers by 
this. What, we ask, is epilepsy, and what is lunacy? They are 
words. But words and causes are very different things. Is 
epilepsy the cause of the sore torment which the afflicted person 
suffers? Is it not rather the term by which we designate the 
malady? Daimons might be causes, as they are represented as 
spirits possessed of certain powers, but words cannot be. causes. 
The causes of many diseases cannot be traced by man; it is 
therefore wrong to conclude physiologically, that daimons never 
produced such mental and bodily tortures. 

A new, and, as it seems to us, a singular argument, has lately 
been raised against the reality of daimoniac possessions. Inquiries 
among the inhabitants of India have shown that the old super- 
stitions of Egypt and Judea exist still among them. They, as 
we have seen, have their daimoniacs and exorcists. Now it has 
been said that the preaching of the Gospel in that country, and 
the setting forth as true those Bible stories about daimoniacs, 
would have a pernicious influence upon the Hindoos—it would 
establish them in their superstitions, and, what is worse, lead them 
to rank Christ among mere ordinary exorcists. Or, on the a 
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hand, when, from the increase of knowledge and the advancement 
of medical: science in this country, they would be brought to see 
the falseness of that system which they before believed, then this 
very advancement of knowledge might give a deathblow to 
Christianity ; as they would naturally conclude the possessions of 
the Bible, and their own, were alike untrue. Hence, say our 
opponents, in order to avoid such things, we must explain away in 
some manner the words of Scripture, lest they should thus mislead 
the ignorant or excite the sneers of the learned. We would at 
once enter a solemn and earnest protest against such a mode of 
argumentation. It usurps for man a power which God alone 
possesses, that of dictating the means best calculated to advance 
Christianity. If God has given the Bible to the world, is it for 
man to dress it in a new garb ere he put it into the hands of his 
fellow man? Must he first submit it to a rigid scrutiny, and 
purge it of such matter as, in his estimation, might prove detri- 
mental to those for whom it was intended? Let the Bible be 
examined. Weare pleased to see it under the critic’s eye. We 
rejoice when the giant intellect of the philosopher is directed to 
its great truths. But let it be studied with a view honestly to 
unfold all that God has revealed there. Let there be no theorizing 
about expediency, that Scripture may be glossed over to accord 
therewith. Scripture, moreover, has nothing to fear from the 
advances of knowledge. Doubtless there are truths in it which 
the powers of the human mind are unable to grasp, and which 
man cannot therefore explain; but of all the doctrines taught 
there, that are within reach of the intellect, none are found 
opposed to right reason and sound philosophy. It is the same in 
the natural world. There are regions in space the astronomer, 
even by his most powerful instruments, has never been able to 
explain; and there are systems booming in the distance, whose 
outlines he may trace, but so dim and indistinct are they, that he 
can form no idea of their true features or regulating laws. Give 
him a clearer vision, give him the eye of omniscience, and past 
experience assures him he will at once perceive the beauty of their 
mechanism, and the wisdom displayed in the laws that govern 
them, notwithstanding the apparent confusion that seemed to per- 
vade them when viewed in the distance. And only expand the 
intellect of the theologian, give to him the mind of Deity, and he 
too will at once perceive how gloriously any doctrine of Scripture 
harmonizes with eternal truth. Let hans be no attempts made 


therefore to explain away any of the doctrines of God’s Word, 
though they be inexplicable to human wisdom. It is only because 
the eye is weak that the object seems dim. 
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But even overlooking such things, these arguments could have 
no weight with the inquirer, we care not how anxious he might 
be on the subject of Indian missions. The superstitious belief im 
the power of daimons was as widely spread and as generally 
credited in the days of our Saviour as it can be in India now ; 
and yet our Lord did not fear that his cause would suffer, or his 
honesty be put to question, by plainly teaching the reality of 
daimoniac possessions. 

Hitherto we have only been considering the negative side of 
the question, we now proceed to examine what is written regard- 
ing daimoniac possession, and this we will do, first, in order to 
show the reality of the possessions; and, second, to give such 
views of their nature as we may be able to deduce from the 
accounts given of them. 

1. We find in various passages in the New Testament actions 
ascribed to daimons, and these actions clearly distinguished from 
those of the individuals possessed ; we find also that they are 
represented as holding conversation with Him who cast them out. 
In the case of the two men who met Jesus in the country of the 
Gergesenes, the words of the daimons that dwelt in them are 
related with all the clearness of ordinary narration: ‘If thou cast 
us out, suffer us to go away into the herd of swine. And he said 
unto them, Go.’ (Matt. viii. 31, 32.) It was not the men who 
were possessed that addressed Jesus; the language is plain, and 
must refer to spirits dwelling in them, and distinct from them. 
If no such spirits existed, then there is only one conclusion left us 
—the words were meant to deceive and mislead. And on reading 
further, we not only hear their words but see their acts, and the 
effects that followed them: ‘And when they were come out they 
went into the herd of swine, and the whole herd ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, and perished in the waters.’ 
There must surely have been personality there. Many persons 
witnessed the miracle ; could they have been deceived? ‘The 
whole city was moved because of what Christ had done; would 
the city have been thus excited by a phantom of the imagination ? 

2. A knowledge greater than that which the Jews possessed is 
ascribed to these daimons. In one place it is said, ‘ He suffered 
not the daimons to speak, because they knew him’ (Mark i. 34). 
In another a daimon is represented as saying, ‘ What have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? I know thee who thou art, 
the Holy One of God’ (Mark i. 24). In another instance the 
spirit worshipped Christ, and then ‘ cried with a loud voice, 
What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son‘of the most high 
God?’ (Mark v. 6, 7.) 

3. A careful perusal of various passages in the New Testament 
VOL. VII,—NO, XIV. 2D shows 
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shows that all diseases were not by the sacred writers ascribed to 
the work of daimons, so that in this respect they cannot be said to 
have fallen into popular errors; and besides that there is a clear 
distinction drawn between ordinary forms of diseases and daimoniac 
possessions, both as regards the individuals affected and the power 
employed in making cures. See the distinction in this passage, 
‘ They brought unto Him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those which were possessed with 
daimons, and those which were lunatic, and those that had the 
palsy ’ (Matt. iv. 24). If lunacy and daimoniac possession were 
the same, why distinguish them here by separate names? If the 
sacred penmen only wrote in terms of the popular superstition, 
why did they not follow these fully? See also, in illustration of 
this, Matt. viii. 16; x. 18, &. &c. It is evident there must 
have been some peculiar features in the case of daimoniacs to 
distinguish them from those afflicted with ordinary diseases. 
That bodily afflictions of an ordinary character and spiritual pos- 
sessions should be concomitant is possible—that mental derange- 
ment and even organic affections might be produced by the agency 
of indwelling spirits is possible also—that those ailments resulting 
from the action of unclean spirits might in some cases exhibit 
symptoms different from those of simple organic affections, and in 
other cases more or less resembling them, is likewise possible. 
Seeing, moreover, that this subject is beyond the range of the 
human mind, it can neither be contrary to sound philosophy nor 
right reason to believe the words of an all-wise God, and impli- 
citly to receive as mysterious though certain facts what He has 
revealed to us in language plain and clear. 

4. But Christ himself, by his words and acts, leads the reader 
of Scripture to believe in the reality of daimoniac possessions, and 
such was evidently the impression left on the minds of the Jews. 
In the 12th chapter of Matthew, when disputing on this subject 
with the Pharisees, he takes for granted that there were such 
beings as daimons. On different occasions He conversed with 
them, commanded them to be silent, gave them permission to go 
to certain places and accomplish certain acts, and gave power to 
His Apostles to cast them out. He at least could not have given 
credit to, or been deceived by, popular superstition. ‘The unseen 
mysteries of nature were to Him apparent as its external objects. 
His eye could range over the world of spirits and distinguish the 
acts of its every inhabitant, easily as it could trace the outlines of 
the Holy City from the brow of Olivet. He reigned supreme too 
—all paras 4 existences were subject to His control. The same 
power that hushed the storm and stilled the raging sea controlled 
the spirits of darkness and guided the spirits of light. ‘There is, 
therefore, 
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therefore, only left us this alternative ; if these daimoniae posses- 
sions were not real, Christ was a deceiver—His whole language 
and actions, in reference to them, were calculated and intended to 
mislead. 

The evidence for the personality of daimons is as full as that 
for the personality of angels. If we deny the one, there is no 
reason why we should not deny the other. Were there no other 
mention of them in the New Testament than by the use of certain 
terms, as ‘ possessed of daimons’ (Saj.0uZonevos) and the like, then 
it might be thought that these were only used in accordance with 
popular opinions, and it might be argued with some degree of 
plausibility that Christ and his Apostles had a nobler work before 
them than the exposing and refuting of these opinions. But when 
we find such distinctive characteristics, such pe marks of per- 
sonality—when we find feelings ascribed to them, and actions 
attributed to them, it is impossible, we again state, to avoid the 
alternative,—they must have been real beings, or the Apostles 
wilful deceivers. 

The great argument that has been advanced against this view 
of the subject, and indeed the only one which could have any 
weight against it, is this: the belief in daimoniac possessions was 
general among the Jews and other nations, and Jesus was com- 
pelled to use popular language, and to seem to admit popular 
errors, as otherwise he would not have been believed in or received 
by the people. But there is a material difference between simply 
passing by popular superstitions, and sanctioning and adopting 
them. Christ might have done the former—He might have con- 
sidered the errors unworthy of notice ; but to us, at least, it seems 
calculated to lower and degrade His high character, to suppose 
that even for the purpose of doing good He should have conde- 
scended to the former. We cannot believe that the Son of God 
could thus have acted—speaking in commanding tones to beings 
which He knew had no existence—deceiving vast multitudes, and 
perpetuating degrading superstition, by seeming to hold converse 
with mere creations of the fancy. 

But what necessity could have compelled the Saviour to such a 
course as an enlightened man in our own day would be thoroughly 
ashamed of? Was He forced to use such undignified means to 
advance the glorious cause He had in hand? Let us look at this 
view in the light of reason and history. We know there were 
some among the Jews—the Sadducees for instance—who gave no 
credit to the prevailing opinions about the power of daimons, and 
yet these were not execrated by the people: - There were some, 
too, among the heathen, as the Epicureans and Aristotelians, who 
denied the existence of such spirits, and yet they gained many 
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disciples. And as Jesus and his disciples set forth truth, can we 
believe that those superstitions, which were equally opposed to, 
and yet did not prevent the spread of, error, would have been so 
fatal to its advancement ? And supposing that Christ had seen it 
to be beneficial for the purpose of extending the Gospel thus to 
sanction popular errors, why should men in our day, having the 
same object in view, so sweepingly condemn them? In India the 
belief in daimon power is as prevalent now as it was in Judea in 
the days of Our Lord ; and if a wish to spread the Gospel among 
the Jews compelled Him to adopt their superstitions, why should 
a similar desire to spread the Gospel among the Hindoos compel 
us, not only to condemn theirs, but even to explain away what the 
Saviour had spoken? Similar causes, under like circumstances, 
should produce similar results. But here the causes are similar, 
the circumstances similar, and the results directly opposed to each 
other.” 

We will be brief in our remarks on the nature of these 
daimons, as this article has already been extended to too great a 
length. 

Much confusion has arisen, and many false conceptions been 
generated, by the name that has been almost universally given to 
daimons in the English translation of the New Testament. They 
are called devils. There are three Greek words in the original 
to which this common translation is given; these are diaoros, 
Sainwy, and Saonev. The first of these is universally and exclu- 
sively applied to the Evil One—Satan, who is justly called the 
devil, the word signifying ‘deceiver,’ or ‘ false accuser.’ The 
other two, which are synonimous, are never applied to Satan. 
Viewed abstractly, they do not even carry the idea of moral evil, 
but rather of power. This important distinction is kept up in 
the Septuagint as well as in the New Testament. The Hebrew 
words, "¥ enemy, and jow adversary, are always in the Septuagint 
rendered AiaBoros, and never Aainwy or Aaiponov. The pos- 
sessions mentioned in the gospels are never spoken of as being 
caused by the devil; the beings designated by these names are 
not once confounded. The statement of our Lord, ‘ How ‘can 
Satan cast out Satan ?’ (Mark iii. 23), seems to be, but is not in 
reality, opposed to this view. Though it be granted, that Satan 
and the devil are the same, yet, as Dr. Campbell judiciously re- 





2 We direct the attention of those who wish to follow up this interesting subject 
to Farmer’s Essay on Daimoniacs, in which, with great learning, he endeavours to 
establish that view which we have laboured to refute, and would have no doubt 
succeeded, only for the simple circumstance that truth was against him. See also 
Saurin, Discours sur la Bible ; Cudworth’s Intellectual System ; and, for a clear and 
concise statement of the literature of the question, Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, Art. Daimoniacs. 
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marks, ‘The utmost that can be deduced from such an example 
is, that they—the daimons—are malignant spirits as well as he— 
Satan, engaged in the same bad cause, and perhaps of the num- 
ber of those called ‘his angels,’ and made to serve as his instru- 
ments. But this is no evidence that he and they are the same.’® 
We cannot, in fact, find a single passage which, when viewed in 
the light of sound criticism, would seem to sanction the opinion 
that the terms Aaiuwy and A:azforos are synonimous. ‘The former 
name gives us no idea of the moral qualities of the being to 
which it is applied, that must be learned from the context or from 
accompanying circumstances. Neither does the name throw any 
light on the nature or origin of such beings. Whether they were 
the spirits of dead men to whom certain powers were given for 
a season, as the heathen generally believed, or whether they 
were fallen angels, as the Jews thought, is left uncertain. One 
thing, however, is evident regarding those daimons whom the 
Saviour and his apostles cast out, that they were always regarded 
by the Jews, and spoken of by the apostles, as malignant spirits. 
When they are described it is by such words as denote malice 
and evil. They are represented as bringing the most painful 
afflictions upon the bodies of those in whom they took up their 
abode. And they seem to have known that there was in store for 
them a worse fate than that they then experienced ; ‘ Art thou 
come hither,’ the daimons in the country of the Gergesenes say to 
Christ, ‘to torment us before the time ?’ (Matt. viii. 29). By the 
Jews they were thought to be under the control of a prince called 
BeeAfZeCovra (Matt. xn. 24), a corruption, perhaps, of the name 
Baalzebub given in 2 Kings i. 2 to the god of Ekron; and by 
Christ they would seem to have been regarded as the angels of 
Satan. This is all the information the Scriptures give us on the 
subject, and it were vain to inquire farther. The investigation of 
the opinions of heathen nations may be interesting as showing the 
nature of their religious systems ; but it could afford no safe guide 
to truth. All their opinions were grounded on mere speculation. 
The subject, in fact, is beyond the reach of human reason ; and, 
since the Word of God has shed no farther light upon it, we must 
be content with simply receiving as mysterious truths what is there 
recorded, and wait until that time when, from the saints’ dwelling- 
place on high, we will be able to look abroad over nature, and 
admire the infinite wisdom displayed in all those things that seem 
so strange while we dwell on earth. J.L.P. 





° Preliminary Dissertation, vi, sec. 9. 
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ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. 


A LATE writer has endeavoured to prove that Silas is the author 
of the Acts. His theory has met with no acquiescence from 
biblical critics, and its author thinks naturally enough that ‘ this 
hypothesis, intended to meet a real difficulty, would seem to merit 
a more considerate treatment.’ We shall endeavour to give it all 
due consideration. 

To begin with ‘the real difficulty,’ the only difficulty we have 
been able to discover is this:--We are told in chap. xvi. ver. 10, 
that it was inferred from Paul’s vision that he and his companions 
were called to preach the Gospel in Macedonia, and as the author 
— in the first person plural, it is evident that he was one of 

aul’s fellow-labourers. ‘ But,’ says this writer, 

‘ If Luke is the writer, and he is not to be identified with Silas, how 
comes it to pass that we are not informed when he was divinely called 
to the apostolic mission, or how the vision which appeared to Paul 
authorised him to assume that he was so commissioned? How are we 
to account for his suddenly, in this part of the narrative, speaking of 
himself as the Apostle’s colleague in the mission? It is strange that 
neither Dr. Davidson nor any writer who has noticed the theory or 
hypothesis, which alone affords an explanation of the language, has 
attempted to account for its impropriety on the supposition that a 
nameless narrator (for Luke is never named in the history) should 
therein have arrogated to himself an equality with the Apostle, such 
as fs implied by the words “‘ The Lord had called ws.” ’ , 


Such is the so-called ‘real difficulty’ which this author has 
discovered, we suppose for the first time ; and now that it is 
pointed out, we confess we cannot discover wherein it lies. ‘The 
word ‘us’ implies no equality ; but, if it did, the arrogance would 
be as great in the case of Silas as of Luke, for Silas was not an 
apostle, and therefore inferior in rank to Paul. The word here 
obviously applies to every member of the mission, to every one of 
the Apostle’s fellow-labourers; and as he himself has called Luke 
his fellow-labourer, if Luke was the. author, there was the most 
perfect propriety in his using the expression. 

As to the question ‘How comes it to pass that we are not 
informed when he (Luke) was divinely called to the apostolic 
mission ?’ the answer is simply this, he has not told us. It was 
no part of the author’s purpose to narrate the events of his own 
life, and certainly, when we look at the perfect abnegation of self 
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which characterises the writings of the author of the Acts where 
we are sure he was present, such as in that most eventful portion 
of St. Paul’s history, the voyage from Cesarea to Italy, we shall 
not be surprised at the omission. 

Although, however, there is no difficulty in the supposition that 
Luke was the author, it does not necessarily follow that he was. 
We may still inquire whether the arguments by which it is 
attempted to prove that Silas was the author have any weight. 

The author of the new hypothesis begins his argument by 
stating that the book of Acts 
* Naturally divides itself into three parts: the first embracing the 
period from Pentecost of A.p. 30 to the first persecution, A.p. 37; the 
second from the conversion of Saul to the Council of Jerusalem, a.p. 
50; the third from the union of Paul and Silas, a.p. 51, to their 
arrival at Rome, a.p. 61.’ 

We demur altogether to the last division; there is not a 
shadow of proof, or even of probability, that Silas accompanied 
Paul to Rome. We hear of all his movements, from the time 
when Paul chose him instead of Mark, with whom he was displeased, 
to accompany him on the mission in which the Gospel was first in- 
troduced into Europe. He accompanied Paul to Berea, where he 
remained, when the Apostle proceeded to Athens, and afterwards 
rejoined him at Corinth (xviii. 5). 

Paul remained at Corinth (ver. 11) till the insurrection under 
Gallio, subsequent to which, we are told, ‘he tarried yet a good 
while,’ and then took his leave of ‘ the brethren,’ and sailed 
thence into Syria with Priscilla and Aquila (ver. 18). 

Now we hear no more of Silas after his arrival at Corinth. 
We may, indeed, suppose that he continued with Paul till he 
parted with the brethren there, but an author who relates so much 
about himself as Silas did, supposing him to be the author, could 
scarcely have omitted to have told us that he was with St. Paul ; 
and an author who is so circumstantial when we know that he was 
actually present cannot be supposed to have been a companion of 
Paul in any of his voyages and travels, from the period when he 
left Philippi till he returned to the same place at the end of 
several years. 

The author of the Acts has two most distinct styles, which may 
be termed the historical and the autoptical, or that of the eye- 
witness. We can distinguish the latter from the former, partly 
by the occasional use of the first person plural, but chiefly by the 
circumstantiality of the narration; hence we can tell in almost 
every instance whether he was actually present or not. Now the 
whole of that part of St. Paul’s history in which we know that he 
was in connection with Silas is purely historical, with the a 
0 
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of the portion of their travels between Troas and Philippi (Acts 
xvi. 8-40). 

The plain and obvious inference is, that where the author 
writes autoptically he was actually present, that where he writes 
historically he was not. 

It would be difficult to discover a more purely historical narra- 
tive than that portion of the Acts in which Silas is first noticed as 
having joined Paul, or a more purely autoptical one than that 
which occurs when the Apostle’s party ‘came down to Troas.’ 
Nothing can be more simple than the explanation of this change 
of style; they found a fellow-labourer there, and that fellow- 
labourer was the author of the Acts, therefore Silas was not. 

With regard to ‘the first and second portions of the Acts,’ the 
author remarks, that 
‘ The historian never employs the first person, nor speaks as an eye- 
witness of the transactions. Yet in the earlier chapters, in which a 
peculiar prominence is given to the Apostle Peter, the precise infor- 
mation is such as must have been obtained by some one resident in 
Jerusalem, and in close connection with the Apostles.’ 

This is quite true, but proves nothing either way; for whether 
Silas or Luke was the author, we know from the narrative that he 
arrived at Jerusalem with Paul at Pentecost a.p. 58, and we find 
that he left Syria with the Apostles more than two years after- 
wards. We find, also, that he had personal intercourse with the 
Apostles (Acts xxi. 18). He was, therefore, in the most favour- 
able position for collecting information. But we are told that 
Peter mentions Silvanus as with him at Antioch about a.p. 48, 
and we find him associated with Paul at a subsequent period ; 
there is nothing in this to prove that, because he was with Peter 
in A.D. 48, he was with him at the much earlier period re- 
corded in the first portion of the Acts; and I may add, that 
there is nothing in these early chapters to prove that he was per- 
sonally present. ‘The speeches of Peter are, indeed, very fully 
given; but it does not follow from this that the author heard 
them. It is in the narrative, and not in the speeches, that we can 
distinguish between the historical and the autoptical styles. ‘The 
rule of ancient historians was, as much as possible, to give the 
ipsissima verba of the speakers ; hence the reports of the speeches 
were generally inserted without alteration or abridgment. ‘There 
is, in fact, nothing autoptical in the style of the author of the 
Acts till we come to Antioch. At this point the narrative 
becomes so circumstantial, that, although the author never uses 
the first person plural, or anything relating to himself, we cannot 
help thinking that it was here he first became associated with St. 
Paul. The journey from Antioch through Cyprus and Asia 
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Minor, along with Barnabas, is written very much in the’style of 
an eye-witness ; not, indeed, so much so as in the later portion of 
the Acts, where the author speaks in the first person. The author 
here must either have been actually present or, with an autoptical 
memoir before him, have entered more into detail than is usual in 
those parts of his narrative where we have reason to suppose he 
was not present, but wrote from the materials furnished by 
others. 

Let us now consider the phenomena which, in the opivion of 
this author, are adverse to the supposition that Luke was the 
author :— 


‘ Every thing forbids our supposing that the Gospel of the Apostolic 
historian was the work of a mere compiler from written documents, a 
personal stranger to the memorable events which attended the founda- 
tion of the Christian church, and occupying the subordinate station of 
an amanuensis or simple attendant on St. Paul, who had joined him in 
the course of the apostolic travels. Tradition has associated the 
Evangelist with Paul, and has even fabulously represented him to 
have written his Gospel under that Apostle’s direction; whereas he 
tells us himself, in the dedication to Theophilus, why he undertook it.’ 
—p. 332. 


We know of no passage in the New Testament where Luke, 
the beloved friend and fellow-labourer of Paul, is represented as 
‘a mere compiler, amanuensis, or a simple attendant upon St. 
Paul, who had joined him in the course of his apostolic travels.’ 
He did, indeed, join him in the course of this mission, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it was for the first time ; on the 
contrary, the context leads us to suppose that when ‘ they came 
down to Troas’ they expected to find him there ; certainly there is 
nothing from which we can infer that he was not already the 
‘fellow-labourer’ of the Apostle. After some remarks on the 
notices of Luke in the Epistles, the author continues :— 


‘On leaving Greece for Syria there accompanied him into Asia 
Sopater of Berea, and of the Thessalonians Aristarchus and Secundus ; 
Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus, and of Asia Tychicus and Trophimus. 
These going before, says the historian, tarried for us at Troas. Now 
in this enumeration, is it likely that Silas should have been omitted 
had he not been-the writer ?’—p. 333. 


It is perfectly clear that, if the name of either Silas or Luke 
had been included in the enumeration, it would have followed 
that one could not have written the Acts; for those enume- 
rated formed a party who went before Paul and the author, and 
tarried for them at Troas. Any inference to be drawn from the 
omission of the name is more applicable to Luke than to Silas, 
for 
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for the name of the latter appears to be always mentioned when he 
was present, Luke’s never. 

The total omission of the name of a colleague of such import- 
ance as St. Luke evidently was, as we gather from the notices of him 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, is in fact one of the strongest arguments for 
the supposition that he was the author. It was no doubt not un- 
common for ancient historians to mention their own names in cases 
where they were actors in the events they recorded, but there was 
this peculiarity in the works of the author of the Third Gospel and 
the Acts, that they were addressed to an individual, and it is not 
customary in such cases for the author to mention his name. 

The author thus answers an objection to his hypothesis which 
we have already noticed, and which is also noticed in ‘ Eadie’s 
Cyclopedia,’ namely, that no particulars are given of the first 
journey of Paul and Silas till having gone through Syria and 
Cilicia he came to Derbe and Lystra, &c. The writer in the 
* Cyclopedia’ thinks the omission strange ; we think it not only 
strange, but utterly unaccountable on any supposition but one, 
which is, that the author was not with Paul till the mission came 
down to Troas. 

The objection which would alone have been fatal to this hypo- 
thesis, had there been no other, is thus answered :— 


‘ But if Silas was not the author, in what respect would the omission 
be less strange? Could not Luke have learned the particulars of this 
journey from Paul or Timothy, as well as those of the previous missions 
of Paul and Barnabas? To call it an omission is presumptuously to 
find fault with the sacred narrative as not containing all that it ought 
to have comprised. In the case referred to, however, the alleged omis- 
sion is easily explained, since, as the ground had been already travelled 
over before, we may reasonably suppose, that with the exception of 
Paul’s adopting Timothy at Lystra, no special circumstance requiring 
to be recorded had occurred.’—p. 337. 


In answer to this we would observe, that it is no presumption to 
endeavour to draw inferences from observed phenomena. Now 
one very strongly marked feature in the style of the author of 
the Acts is, that wherever we know with certainty, from the use of 
the first person plural, that he was an eye-witness, he becomes 
exceedingly circumstantial, his style at once changes from the his- 
torical to the autoptical. It may be very true that in the long 
journey which Paul and Silas made through Syria and Asia Minor, 
no special circumstance, with the exception of that stated, required 
to be recorded ; but how can we account for the total absence of 
circumstantiality, in the first _ of the journey, of a writer so 
observant and so circumstantial as is the writer of the Acts, if he 
was of the party; and how does it happen that a writer who only 
records 
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records ‘such special circumstances as require to be recorded,’ 
and who never speaks in the first person plural in one portion of 
the narrative of the journey which Paul made with Silas, should 
in another portion, namely, that which relates tothe progress from 
Troas to Philippi, and the events that happened there, relate so 
many circumstances which, historically speaking, did not require 
to be recorded, and how came this change of style to be precisely 
coincident with the change of persons ? 

The-vision of St. Paul might have warranted the notice of 
what took place at Troas, as did the miracles at Philippi the men- 
tion of what took place there. But why are we told that the 
course from Philippi to Samothrace was a straight one ? or why 
is Samothrace mentioned at all? For nothing is mentioned as 
having taken place there or at Neapolis, neither is it of historical 
importance to be told that, after remaining in Philippi certain 
days, ‘ they went out of the gate* on the Sabbath by a river side, 
where prayer was wont to be made, and sat down and spake unto 
the women which resorted thither; and a certain woman named 
Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira,’ &. Amongst 
the undesigned coincidences which stamp such an air of truth on 
the sacred writings, there is nothing more striking than the coin- 
cidence of the change of style with the change of person, which 
occurs at this particular part of the journey, so easily explained if 
we suppose the author joined at Troas, so utterly inexplicable on 
any other supposition. 

The author remarks, that ‘the account of the first journey of 
Paul and Barnabas is quite as full as the narrative of the journey 
of Paul and Silas into Macedonia after their leaving 'Troas, where 
Luke is supposed to have first joined them’ (p. 337). The author 
certainly joined them there for the first time on this particular 
journey, but we have no reason to suppose that this was the first 
of his connection with St. Paul. We apprehend that it dates from 
a much earlier period, in short, from the time when he (St. Paul) 
first visited Antioch, and that the true cause of the circumstan- 
tiality of the account of the journey of Paul and Barnabas was 
that the author accompanied them, at least in the early part of it. 
We know that the Antiochean Christians did on certain occasions 
accompany the Apostle so far upon his missions. ‘Thus when Paul 
and Barnabas proceeded from Antioch to Jerusalem, we are told 
that, ‘ being brought on their way by the Church they passed 
through Phenice and Samaria.’ We do not, however, admit 
that the narrative of the journey in question ‘is quite as full as 
that from Troas to Philippi.’ . 





® %£w ris wUAns, the reading of the first four uncial MSS. 
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As to the supposition that Silas is the brother, whose praise is 
in the Gospel throughout all the churches, the author has not 
favoured us with proofs, but rests the supposition that he was, upon 
vague conjecture ;> but if he were, it would be no proof that he 
accompanied Paul to Rome. 

Speaking from internal evidence alone there are three condi- 
tions required to identify Luke or Silas as the author of the Acts, 
and of course of the Gospel, for no critic can entertain a doubt 
that they are the work of the same author. 

The first of these is, that he was a fellow-labourer of Paul, the 
second, that he was with him at Rome, and the last, that he was a 
physician, for the precision and technicality of {his descriptions of 
diseases afford the strongest presumption that they proceed from 
the pen of a professional man. Now all these conditions are ful- 
filled in the person of Luke, only one of them in that of Silas. 

We have already shown reasons why Silas could not be the 
author of the account of his own journey with Paul. What are 
the reasons adduced by this author which are adverse to the sup- 
position that Luke was the author? We can discover none, 
except that, in the opinion of this author, St. Luke could not have 
used the term us in the following passage :—‘ We immediately 
endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the 
Lord had called us to preach the Gospel to them.’ We can only 
oppose our own opinion, which, we believe, is that of every critic 
except the present, that the ‘beloved’ friend and ‘ fellow-labourer ’ 
of Paul was perfectly entitled to use such language. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the internal evidence, 
let us now look to the external evidence ; that of Irenzus is thus 
easily disposed of :— 

‘ Treneeus (A.D. 178) is the earliest of the Fathers who gives a dis- 
tinct account of the writers of the four Gospels ; and his account is so full 
of inaccuracies as greatly to diminish our confidence in his means of 
information ; since, as cited by Eusebius, he tells us Matthew wrote 
a Gospel for the Jews in their own language while Peter and Paul were 
preaching the Gospel at Rome and founding a church there; that 
Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing 
the things that had been preached by Peter ; and Luke, the companion 
of Paul, put down in a book the Gospel preached by him (Paul).’— 
p. 345. 

It is rather too much to throw overboard the testimony of Ire- 
neus because he was a bad critic—the main fact mentioned by 
him that Luke was the author of the Gospel which passes under 
his name is not shaken because he gives an erroneous account of 


+ Mr. Birks, in his ‘Supplement to the Hore Pauline,’ supposes that Erastus is 
here meant.—p. 64. 
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the manner of its composition—the cause of the error on the part 
of Ireneus is obvious: Paul speaks of his Gospel ; and as Luke 
was closely connected with Paul, we can easily understand how the 
ancients, who were but indifferent critics, should have imagined 
that such was the origin of the Gospel. It shows at all events 
that they were satisfied that this Gospel was written by Luke. In 
another passage Irenzeus gives a more correct account of the origin 
of Luke’s Gospel. He says— 

‘ Sic Apostoli simpliciter et nemini invidentes, que didicerant ipsi 
a Domino hee omnibus tradebant. Sic igitur et Lucas nemine invi- 
dens ea que ab eis didicerat tradidit nob’s sicut ipse testificatur dicens : 
Quemadmodum tradiderunt nobis qui ab initio contemplatores et minis- 
tri fuerunt verbi.—Adv, Heres., |. iii. c. 14. 


With regard to the authorship of the Acts this Father is equally 
explicit; he mentions him as Paul's ‘fellow-labourer,’ as ‘ the 
a physician,’ and as the faithful friend who alone remained 
with him when Demas and others had forsaken him. 

On the whole, there is no question of Biblical criticism attended 
with fewer difficulties than the name of the author of the third 
Gospel and of the Acts of the Apostles. , 

Fr. S. 





TISCHENDORF’S SEPTUAGINT. 


°H Tlaraia Aiadnxn xara tous ‘EBdounxovra. Vetus Testamentum 
Grecé jurta LXX. Interpretes. 'Textum Vaticanum Romanum 
emendatius edidit, argumenta et locos Novi Testamenti paral- 
lelos notavit, omnem lectionis varietatem codicum vetustissimorum 
Alexandrini, Ephraemi Syri, Friderico-Augustani subjunxit, 
Commentationem isagogicam pretextuit Constantinus T1s- 
cHENDORF, Theol. et Phil. Doctor, Theol. Professor. Lipsia, 
1850. (2 vols. pp. Ix, 682, and 588.) 


Tue Septuagint version must always be deemed of high value 
and interest by the Biblical student. It forms a needful part of 
every Biblical library ; hence the number of editions in which it 
is multiplied continually. And yet we believe that there are but 
a limited number of persons who really study it ; it appears to 
us used far more as a book of occasional reference than as one 
to be known and examined familiarly throughout. Hence, as it 
seems to us, have arisen not a few misconceptions ; theories have 
been advanced which could scarcely have received a moment’s 
attention, had it not been that those before whom such theories 
were 
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were placed were themselves imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject. 

We believe that to form a just estimate of the Septuagint it 
ought to be thoroughly studied ; this would be a safeguard against 
undue exaltation of its authority on the one hand, and too much 
depreciation of its worth on the other. 

This version is an interesting monument of the providential care 
by which God so ordered that before the incarnation of our Lord 
there should be a version of His revealed truth in the language 
most current amongst the Gentiles; this version was often used 
by the inspired writers of the New Testament; it obtained a 
fixed place of authority in the eastern Church, so much sq, that 
most of the ancient versions were taken from this translation, to 
the neglect of the authoritative Hebrew original. Amongst the 
Greeks it has always retained this exalted stand, so that what- 
ever may be said of the honour given by the Latins to their 
Vulgate, the estimation in which the Greeks hold the xx. is far 
greater. 

The study of Greek in the west of Europe almost immediately 
followed the invention of printing ; but there was a considerable 
interval between the revived study of Greek and any extensive 
effort to print books in that tongue ; the efforts of the typefounders 
to express the Greek characters were but slow and awkward. 
The first printed edition of the Lxx. was that contained in the 
Complutensian Polyglott (1514-1517). The editors have often 
been accused of altering the text so as to conform it as far as 
possible to the Hebrew text; however this may be, it is certain 
that the Complutensian text accords with the Hebrew far more 
than any other: the accuracy with which the editors followed 
their mss. might now be tested, as all the mss. of the Lxx. 
which they used (with the exception of that which contained the 
Pentateuch) are now known to be preserved at Madrid. This 
text has not often been reprinted, and it never obtained any 

eneral use. 

The Aldine text appeared at Venice in 1518; the editors of 
this appear to have followed such Mss, as were in common circu- 
lation amongst the Greeks at that time. This text was often 
reprinted, and for about seventy years it was in almost exclu- 
sive use. 

It had, however, been long known that a ms. was preserved 
in the Papal library of the Vatican containing the Greek Scrip- 
tures in characters of extreme antiquity : and in the belief that this 
MS. presented the genuine Lxx. version, successful efforts were 
made to edit the text on its authority. The Roman edition, based 
on the Vatican Ms., appeared in 1587. Since that time it my 
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be said that the earlier texts were neglected, and this became the 
‘ Textus Receptus’ of the uxx. 

In this respect the Lxx. has fared better than most works of 
antiquity ; for while they by slow degrees have been restored on 
the authority of ancient Mss. to a condition such as they were in 
at an early period, the Septuagint, on the contrary, so far as the 
editors correctly followed their copy, now came forth as it has 
been used and read in the time of Athanasius and Basil. 

Some of the early reprints correct minute errors of the first 
edition of the Vatican text, but with these few trifling exceptions 
this has been the basis of the Lxx. in common use. 

The Alexandrian ms. was indeed used by Grabe as the autho- 

tity of his edition (1707-1720), but this text never at all supplanted 
the Vatican. Indeed Grabe deserted his MS. very frequently to 
introduce his own emendations, or readings which he considered 
preferable ; the notes in which these changes were to have been 
explained and justified never appeared in consequence of the death 
of the learned editor. Grabe also endeavoured as far as possible 
to restore the additions which Origen had made from the other 
Greek versions. 

Since the publication of the Alexandrian text its variations 
from the Vatican have become almost a necessary supplement to 
every good edition of the latter; and this addition is the extent, 
generally speaking, to which textual criticism has been applied to 
the txx. Of the collations instituted by Holmes we shall have 
occasion to speak presently. 

In the edition before-us, Tischendorf has evidently sought to 

ive such a text as shall be suitable for general use: he gives the 

atican text, corrected as to many points in which the Roman 
editors pointed out errata, or in which there was something un- 
doubtedly demanding amendment. In the Prolegomena all these 
corrections are minutely specified. 

At the foot of each page are given all the important variations 
of the Alexandrian ms, Besides the readings of this ms., he 
has also given those of two others, the Codex Friderico-Augus- 
tanus, and the Codex Ephraemi. ‘The former of these MSS. was 
discovered by Tischendorf himself (who also published it in a 
lithographed facsimile), and in this edition he has made its read- 
ings generally available. The part of the Old Testament con- 
tained in this ms. is, however, unhappily but small—a portion 
of 1 Chron., a fragment of Ezra, the books of Nehemiah and 
Esther, and about forty chapters of Jeremiah, with a fragment 
< the Lamentations, and another of the Apocryphal book of 

obit. 

The text of the Old Testament fragments of the Codex 

Ephraemi 
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Ephraemi had been published by Tischendorf subsequently to 
those of the New Testament, from the same MS. In the Old 
Testament they contain far less than in the New; parts of Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and of the apocryphal books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. 

Thus the additions made in this edition to the critical apparatus 
for the Lxx. are not great in quantity, although‘highly valuable 
as far as they go. As they are we thankfully accept them. Nor 
do we overlook the care which Tischendorf has taken in revising the 
accentuation, punctuation, &e., of his edition; in some minutie 
we might differ from him, but the evident care bestowed gives a 
value to his work. 

The examination of this edition leads us to inquire how could 
the txx. be most usefully edited in the present state of our 
critical knowledge? In the first place some use ought to be made 
of the immense and fatiguing store of various readings found in 
the tomes of Holmes and his successor Parsons. ‘The object pro- 
posed by Holmes was indeed a worthy one—the collation of all 
known ms. of the Lxx. was a work worthy of the effort of a 
critic. But the difficulties evidently bore heavily on the attention 
of the editor, and hence the readings are but little arranged— 
difficult to use, and leading to no definite result. Besides all this, 
the comparative neglect of some of the more important documents 
is surprising ; thus it is difficult to see why the readings of the 
Codex Alexandrinus are commonly given, not at the head of the 
Ms. authorities, but obscurely amongst the printed editions; and 
this is not the worst, for the Alexandrian readings are often not 
to be found at all, or else they are so inaccurately stated as 
utterly to mislead. These defects in the part of the work edited 
by Holmes himself are increased in many ways in the part super- 
intended by Parsons after his death. 

But still, amongst the various readings there is one class worthy 
of especial notice—those of the uncial mss., and we believe that 
good service would be rendered to the criticism of the txx. if 
these, at least, were rescued from the obscurity to which they are 
now consigned. There are difficulties to be encountered—some 
of these uncial Mss. are not so distinguished by Holmes and 
Parsons, and thus the whole mass of citations and figures must be 
read through to select them,—a labour from which many a prac- 
tised eye might shrink. ‘The Alexandrian readings should be 
most carefully added, and there should also be subjoined the 
readings of the Greek ms. of the Psalms (in Roman letters), 
published by Bianchini (Vindicia). These authorities, with the 
readings of the mss. given by Tischendorf, would form critical 
apparatus of a most valuable kind. The student would thus have 
before 
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before him in a condensed form the most important data for the 
revision of the text of the Lxx. 

We have already spoken of the Vatican editors not having 
followed their mss. in all respects with exactitude. This is 
proved by the various readings in Holmes’s edition, for which, 
in many books, the Vatican ms. was collated ; thus such a selec- 
tion of various readings as that of which we have spoken would 
have the additional value of enabling often to correct the text of 
the Roman edition by means of the ms on which it is based. 

It has been the common practice of editors to omit the genuine 
uxx. of Daniel (even since its discovery), so that ‘Theodo- 
tion’s takes its place in all the editions with which we are ac- 
quainted, with the single exception of Holmes’s. Surely this 
ought not to be continued; the real Lxx. of Daniel should be 
reprinted, incorrect as it is, as well as the more accurate transla- 
tion of Theodotion, which the Church substituted for it at so early 
a period. 

In the Apocryphal books, also, the fourth of Maccabees does not 
appear in reprints of the Vatican text; this can only arise from 
an adherence to the Roman edition, in which but three are 
inserted: it is in vain to plead here the Vatican manuscript, as 
that is defective in all the books of Maccabees. The fourth 
deserves a place in the Apocryphal literature as much as the third. 

It may be thought that we are indulging rather in wishes as to 
an edition of the Lxx. than in reasonable expectations ; we may, 
however, say that we do look forward to the publication of such 
an edition at no distant period; we may then, for the first time, 
see the stores in the volumes of Holmes and Parsons turned to 
some practical utility. 

Tischendorf, in his Prolegomena, refers to a recent work by a 
Greek named Oiconomos, in which the Divine authority of the 
Lxx. is upheld. ‘This leads us back to a subject which has 
been much discussed. It has been said, that, because the New 
Testament often uses the Lxx. version, therefore it canonizes 
it as a whole; that this is to us a Divine sanction of the work as 
such ; and on these grounds it has been ranked as highly as the 
Hebrew original, or even more highly by some. 

On the other hand, it has been well urged that the writers of 
the New Testament often depart widely from the Lxx., so that 
might seem to be so far a reprobation of the version ; and there- 
fore the authority of the New Testament must not be pleaded 
one whit further than with regard to the texts in which the reading 
of the txx. is either used or rejected. Besides all this, the 
number of passages in which the Lxx. translators show that 
their own doctrinal ideas have biassed their version, are so consi- 
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derable that it is extravagant to imagine that it can possess any 
Divine authority. 

The transmission of this version to us from the early church 
has sometimes been advanced as a proof of its canonical authority. 
It has been said, Surely we ought to prefer the Greek text, which 
the church has transmitted, to the toes text, which has only 
come through the unbelieving Jews. But if the argument be 
consistently maintained, what could we say to the conduct of the 
church in rejecting the ixx. version of Daniel, and adopting in 
its stead that of the Ebionite Theodotion? This does not savour 
much of the early church having strongly held the Divine au- 
thority of the uxx. And further, whence did the early church 
receive this version? From the Jews; that very same nation has 
transmitted to us both the Greek translation and the Hebrew 
original. And we need not suppose that the vm : church was 
wholly and entirely devoid of the Hebrew text. In the second 
century (to say nothing of the apostolic age), we find Melito of 
Sardis diligently inquiring into the books of the Old Testament 
in Hebrew ; in the third century, we find Origen acquainted with 
the Hebrew original; and in the fourth century there was 
Jerome, whose knowledge of Hebrew and labours in executing 
his Latin version, deserve to be highly estimated. ‘The old Syriac 
version, too, of the Old Testament, made direct from the Hebrew, 
belongs to the early period of the church. 

Thus it cannot be truly said that the church has possessed the 
Greek text in opposition to the Hebrew ; it received both from the 
Jews (‘to whom were committed the oracles of God’), although 
of course it made more use of that which was vernacular to a 
great portion of it, than of that which was in a tongue so little 
known. It is a singular fact, that the Hebrew text, always in the 
hands of the Jews, supplies far more evidence of the Godhead of 
the Messiah, and other material points of Christian verity, than 
does the Lxx. 

It must not be overlooked, that at a very early period, discre- 
penis were noticed between the Hebrew and Lxx.; in the 

rologue to Ecclesiasticus this is plainly pointed out. 

Some advocates for the authority of the txx. have alleged, 
that, had it not been for this version, we should really possess no 
knowledge of the Hebrew text; that, had not this translation 
been made, we should have been thoroughly ignorant of Hebrew! 
A most futile assertion! The Lxx. may be one source of 
Hebrew lexicography, but even in this it ranks far lower than the 
version of Jerome. 

In these remarks on the extravagant claims advanced in favour 
of the Lxx., we have no desire to depreciate that version: it is 
very 
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very valuable in its place, and it is only the demands of its incau- 
tious advocates that make it needful to discuss the point. 

The Lxx. is a translation venerable for its antiquities, impor- 
tant as the vehicle of revealed truth for many ages, and amongst 
wide-spread nations ; and of particular interest, from the use made 
of it in the New Testament. The apostles most usually quote it, 
and thus is shown the honour which God can put on an honestly 
made version, in spite of its imperfections. When the Lxx. 
gives the sense near enough for the matter in hand, it is commonly 
quoted, even though, in some minute particulars, the rendering of 
the passages in question may not be very accurate. 

There are many topics of interest connected with the Lxx. on 
which we have no present occasion to speak ; they are not, how- 
ever, to be overlooked; one of the more important of these is, 
How far do we possess the Lxx. as it existed prior to the 
labours of Origen, and how far have his emendations affected the 
text which we now have ? M. N. O. 








THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. 


The Bards of the Bible. By Grorce Giuirititan. Edinburgh : 
James Hogg. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


Ir is somewhat surprising that so few of those whose professional 
studies necessarily bring them into close contact with the subject, 
should devote some part of their time and talents to the exposition 
of the literary characteristics of Scripture. It cannot be because 
that branch of study is uninteresting, for all who have given it 
their attention will bear us out in saying that the mere litterateur 
will not find another so fascinating in the whole range of the 
belles lettres. Nor can it be accounted for on the ground that 
it is ‘thin sown with aught of profit,’ for surely no divine be- 
lieving, as of course he does, in the superhuman origin of the 
Bible—can hold that anything tending to throw light on its pages, 
to elucidate its beauties and display its grandeurs, can be pro- 
nounced void of use or advantage. And yet the fact is incontro- 
vertible, that seldom has a book in the world had its literary 
merits so unjustly (it would almost seem studiously) overlooked 
as the Book of books. Gigantic intellects have plied their ener- 
gies in attempting to fathom its doctrinal teachings, and tomes 
innumerable attest how unweariedly they have toiled ; but, look- 
ing at it from an artistic point of view, what an-insignificant appear- 
ance do its illustrators make when compared with the numbers 
who, on account of similar services rendered to our Homers, and 
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Shakspeares, and Miltons, have won the grateful approbation of 
mankind. Take away Lowth, and Horsley, and a few more 
honourable British and continental names, and the remaining 
handful, thin and scanty as the hairs on the head of ‘Thersites, 
will prove a most eloquent testimony against this painful and dis~ 
heartening state of things. One reason for this may, perhaps, be 
found in the mortifying aversion which many good people exhibit 
towards the person who ventures to institute comparisons between 
the Scripture writers. Devoutly impressed with the belief that 
the Bible is the transcript of the Eternal Mind, and as such 
worthy of profoundest veneration, they feel shocked at any attempt, 
as it appears to them, to degrade the ‘holy men who spake, moved 
by the Holy Ghost,’ to a level with uninspired writers, and have 
an idea that any criticism on their different styles is little other 
than profane. This being a good and a commendable feeling 
in the main, though carried to undue limits, we would wish to 
respect it. Far be it from us to make such sentiments the object 
of mirth and ridicule. But as far be it from us to pass unblamed 
what we deem a positively injurious jealousy for the fame of the 
authors of the Bible. We think it savours too much of a timorous 
want of faith in its Great Author to act as if his was the only 
Book on whose literary excellencies the less said the better ; and 
sure are we no more effective plan than this could be devised for 
strengthening the sceptic in his virulent hatred to Revelation. 
For if Israel distrusts the ark of Jehovah, can we expect to see 
the Philistines bowing reverently before it? To such, then, we 
would say—Strive to free yourself from these groundless fears. 
You believe that the Bible, with its doctrines and its laws, is the 
gift of God to man ; believe also that whatever comes from Him 
the more closely it is scrutinised will prove in every respect the 
more faultless, the more wonderful, the more worthy of the 
All-Perfect One. By your unmanly, unchristian alarm for the 
Bible when in the hands of its warmest friends, you are giving 
occasion to the enemies of that blessed Book to blas _ 
An Emerson in our day (no doubt very smartly) has likened 
the heavenly utterances of the prophets to ‘screams,’ and a 
Robert William Mackay, in the pompous tone of Sir Oracle, has 
pronounced the whole Social nation, lawgiver, historians, poets, 
prophets and all, to have been ‘ hopelessly illiterate.’ Beware lest 
they be emboldened, in their arrogant self-sufficiency, by the per- 
turbation you manifest when your fellow-christians take the 
readiest method to stop the mouths of such gainsayers, and to 
make them feel, if not acknowledge, that these ‘ illiterate’ Jews— 
these contemptible ‘ screamers’—are seated on a height to which 
they dare never soar. 


Feeling 
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Feeling deeply, as we do, the deficiency in our language of 
standard works in that department of biblical literature, indicated 
above, it was with no ordinary pleasure we heard, more than 
twelve months ago, that the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, 
was busy preparing a volume of criticisms on the ‘ Bards of the 
Bible.” From what we knew of that gentleman through the 
medium of his ‘ Galleries of Literary Portraits,’ we felt confident 
that he would not fail to give to the world something worthy 
alike of his own established reputation and of his lofty theme. 
A theme more congenial to his peculiar powers could scarcely be 
thought of. He possesses immense vigour of imagination, and a 
keen relish for poetic beauty ; with a command of language rarely 
surpassed, he combines a liking for metaphor and simile often to 
an extravagant degree,— 

‘ He cannot ope 
His mouth but out there flies a trope ;’ 


and, moreover, his accomplished mind is thoroughly imbued with 
the love of evangelical truth. These being his mental character- 
istics, and the ‘ Bards of the Bible’ his subject-matter, it was only 
reasonable to expect that Mr. Gilfillan would accomplish greater 
deeds than he fad ever previously done. And the result has 
proved that such expectations were well-founded. ‘The volume 
before us, notwithstanding its many and grievous defects, has 
—— all his former achievements, aud, without a doubt, wll 

rank as one of the most brilliant, if scarcely the solidest, contribu- 
tions to biblical literature that Britain has produced for many a 
year. Wheat Mr. Gilfillan’s intentions in composing the volume 
were are thus explained in the preface. ‘ In order that the book 
may be tried by its own pretensions, the author deems it necessary 
to premise, that, while containing much literary criticism, and a 
considerable portion of biographical and religious matter, and 
while meant to develop indirectly a subsidiary argument for the 
truth and divinity of the Bible, its main ambition is to be a prose 
poem, or hymn, in honour of the poetry and poets of the inspired 
volume, although, as the reader will perceive, he has occasionally 
diverged into the analysis of Scripture characters, and more 
rarely into cognate fields of literature or of speculation.” We 
will endeavour to act upon Mr. Gilfillan’s hint, and ‘ try the book 
by its own pretensions,’ at the same time reserving the privilege, 
should we think proper, of following him whenever he diverges 
into any ‘ cognate field of literature or speculation.’ And, first of 
all, that the reader may more readily comprehend what Mr. Gil- 
fillan means when he speaks of ‘ Hebrew poetry,’ we will quote 
his arrangement thereof as laid down in Chapter II]. That 
arrangement 
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arrangement consists of two general heads, viz. Song and Poetic 
Statement ; these, again, having their subdivisions as follows :— 


I. Sona. 

Exulting—in odes of triumph—Psalm cl. 

Insulting—in strains of irony and invective—Psalm cix. 

Mourning—over calamities—Psalm lxxi. ; Lamentations. 

Worshipping—God— Psalm civ. 

Loving—in friendly or amatory songs—Psalm xlv. 

Reflecting—in gnomic or sententious strains—Psalm exxxix. ; 
Proverbs. 

Interchanging—in the varied persons and parts of the simple 
drama—Job and Song. 

Wildly—luxuriating—as in Psalm vii. ; Habakkuk iii. 

Narrating—the past deeds of God to Israel, the simple epic— 
Psalm Ixxviii.; Exodus, &e. 

Predicting—the future history of the Church and the World— 
Prophetic Writings. 


II. Porricat StratEMENT—or Statement, 

Ist—Of Poetic Facts (Creation, &c.). 

2nd—Of Poetic Doctrines (God’s Spirituality). 

3rd—Of Poetic Sentiments, with or without figurative language 
(Golden Rule, &c.). 

4th—Of Poetic Symbols (in Zechariah, Revelation, &c.). 


This division—an odd one we presume to think—Mr. Gilfillan, 
while professing his intention not to abide strictly by it in his 
after chapters, maintains to be ‘comprehensive and simple.’ Its 
comprehensiveness we are in no wise disposed to question, but 
that it has simplicity to recommend it is what cannot be admitted. 
It is much more complex than either the arrangement of Lowth 
or Ewald, and, besides, it creates an inextricable confusion be- 
tween these two altogether diverse things, Poetry and Prose. It 
will not do for Mr. Gilfillan to assure us that ‘the simple narra- 
tions of Ezra and Nehemiah’ are ‘ genuinely poetic.’ If we grant 
this, what should hinder us from pronouncing Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis to be as ‘ genuinely poetic’ as Hesiod’s ‘Works and 
Days,’ or Macaulay’s History as ‘genuinely poetic’ as the Para- 
dise Lost? For observe, these narrations are not rendered 
‘ genuinely poetic,’ by the fact that they are inspired narrations, 
but by the fact that they contain within them a great deal of 
poetic beauty. We fall back on our former illustration, and say 
that—keeping out of view its inspiration as having no concernment 
with the present dispute—while we admit the narration of the 
‘Upgoing’ of the Hebrew captives from Babylon to be full of 
poetic 
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poetic beauty, candour compels us to make the same admission 
regarding the Anabasis of Xenophon ; and we thus find ourselves 
brought to the inevitable conclusion, that if the one be ‘ poetry’ 
the other is poetry too. Mr. Gilfillan, and those who think with 
him, will perhaps inform us that we are evidently cursed with a 
prosaic soul, and have been industriously labouring to make good 
our right and title to the Carlyleian epithet of ‘ Dryasdust.’ Be 
it so: we are content to hold with Bishop Lowth (for whose in- 
valuable services we are sorry to see Mr. Gilfillan manifests little 
gratitude), that metrical structure and poetical style are two 
things very requisite to a composition before its claims to rank as 
‘poetry’ can be recognised. The view we have been combatin 
runs as a fatal flaw throughout our author's estimate of Biblical 
Poetry, but we have almost magnanimity enough to forgive him 
on that account, when to it we owe so many eloquent discours- 
ings on the poetry of the Pentateuch and of the Historical Books. 
Here, for example, is his sketch of Moses, as given at the close of 
his fourth chapter :— 


‘He was the loneliest of men: lonely in his flight from Egypt—lonely 
while herding his flock in the wilderness—lonely while climbing Mount 
Sinai—lonely on the summit, and lonely while descending the sides of 
the hill—lonely in his death, and lonely in his burial. Even while 
mingling with the multitude of Israel, he remained secluded and alone. 
As the glory which shone on his face insulated him for a time from 
men, so did all his life his majestic nature. He was among men, but 
not of them. Stern incarnation of the anger of Omnipotence, thy 
congenial companions were not Aaron, nor Joshua, nor Zipporah, but 
the rocks and caves of Horeb, the fiery pillar, the bush burning, the 
visible glory of the sanctuary, the lightning-wreaths round Sinai’s 
sullen brow, and all other red symbols of Jehovah’s presence! With 
such, like a kindred fire, upon one funeral pile, didst thou gloomily 
embrace and hold still communion! Shade of power not yet perished 
—sole lord of millions still wielding the two tables as the sceptres of 
thy extant sovereignty, with thy face flashing back the splendours of 
the Divine eye, and seeming to descend evermore thy “ 'Thunder-hill 
of Fear ”—it is with a feeling of awful reverence that we bid thee fare- 
well!’ 


Next we quote the observations with which he concludes his 
notice of Balaam, ‘ the first godless poet :’— 


‘ Genius has indeed a hard task to perform when she turns, or seeks 
to turn, against God. In proportion to the resemblance she bears 
him, is the misery of the rebellion. It is not the clay rising against 
the potter—it is the sunbeam against the sun. But here, too, we find 
righteous compensation. Sometimes the parricidal power is palsied in 
the blow. ‘Thus, Paine found the strong right hand which, in the 
‘* Rights of Man,” had coped with Burke, shivered, when in the “ oe 
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of Reason” it touched the Ark of the Lord. Sometimes, with the 
blasphemy of the strain, there is blended a wild beauty, or else a 
mournful discontent, which serves to carry off or to neutralize the evil 
effect. Shelley, for instance, has made few converts; a system which 
kept him so miserable cannot make others happy or hopeful—and you 
cry besides, that very beauty and love of which he raves are vague 
abstractions, till condensed into a form. Others, again, lapped generally 
in the enjoyment or dream of a sensual paradise, which is often dis- 
turbed by the feeling or the fear of a sensuous hell, sometimes through 
their dream chant fragments of psalms, snatches of holy melodies 
learned in childhood ; or, awakening outright, feel a power over them, 
compelling them to utter the truth of heaven in strains which had too 
often fanned by turn every evil passion of earth; and, behold, a Burns 
and Byron, as well as a Saul and a Balaam, are among the prophets. 
Does their genius thus exercised seem strange as a parable in the 
mouth of fools? How stranger far to superior beings must be the 
spectacle of any species of genius revolting against its own higher 
nature in revolting against its God ! ’—p. 79. 


Skipping over his admirable chapter on the Book of Job (the 
interminable disputes concerning the authorship of which Mr. 
Gilfillan for ever settles ‘in one oracular sentence—‘ it was not 
Moses’), we find him endeavouring to analyse the character of 
David :— 

‘A noble nature, stung before its sin, and seared before its time, 
contending between the whirlpool of passion and the strong still im- 
pulses of poetry and faith, ruling all spirits except his own, and yet 
for ever seeking to regulate it, too, sincere in all things—in sin and 
in repentance—but sincerest in repentance —often neglecting the 
special precept, but ever loving the general tenor of the law, unrecon- 
ciled to his age or circumstances, and yet always striving after such a 
reconciliation, harassed by early grief, great temptations, terrible trials 
in advanced life, and views necessarily dim and imperfect—David, 
nevertheless, retained to the last his heart, his intellect, his simplicity, 
his devotion—above all, his sincerity—loved his God, saw from afar 
off his Redeemer ; and let the man who is “ without sin” among his 
detractors cast the first stone. His character is chequered, but the 
stripes outnumber the stains, and the streaks of light outnumber both. 
In his life there is no lurking place—all is plain: the heights are 
mountains—“ the hills of holiness,” where a free spirit walks abroad in 
singing robes; the valleys are depths, out of which you hear the voice 
of a prostrate penitent pleading for mercy, but nothing is, or can be, 
concealed, since it is God’s face which shows both the lights and 
shadows of the scene. David, if not the greatest or best of inspired 
men, was certainly one of the most extraordinary. You must try him, 
not indeed by divine or angelic comparison ; but if there be any allowance | 
for the aberrations of a tortured, childlike, devout son of genius—if the 
nobler beasts of the wilderness themselves will obey a law, and observe 
a chronology, and follow a path of their own, then let the wanderer of 
Adullam 
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Adullam be permitted to enter or to leave his cave at his own time, 
and in his own way, seeing that his wanderings were never intended 
for a map to others, and that those who follow are sure to find that 
they are aught but ways of pleasantness or of peace to them.’—p. 93. 


This is very well said, but do our readers find it to tally in 
every respect with their conceptions of ‘ the man after God’s own 
heart ’—‘ my servant David ?’ 

It is not easy to resist the temptations to extract many of the 
splendid passages scattered throughout the volume. With a lavish 
hand Mr. Gilfillan showers them around him as he goes; some- 
times in the form of short, but generally just, analyses of cha- 
racter —sometimes as highly wrought descriptive scenes, now 
‘weaving a garland of beauty’ for some stern moral deducible 
from the subject, and anon starting aside from his path into some 
‘cognate field of literature,’ which he seldom leaves till he has 
sprinkled and adorned it- with many brilliant gems from his 
fancy’s teeming mine. Whatever his subject be, whether the ‘one 
long rapture’ of Isaiah, that ‘Titan among a tribe of Titans’— 
‘Ezekiel’s rough and rapid vehemence, like a red torrent from the 
hills seeking the lake of Galilee in the day of storm—David’s 
high gusts of lyric enthusiasm, dying away into the low wailings 
of penitential sorrow—Daniel’s awful allegory,’ or the ‘ piled and 
enthroned thunders’ of John—the discourse rarely fails to prove 
worthy of the text. It would give us pleasure to quote many 
of these. By so doing we might enable the reader to form an idea 
of Mr. Gilfillan’s extraordinary command of his mother-tongue ; of 
his power as a word-painter ; of the gorgeous imagination where- 
with he has been gifted ; of his acute critical discernment; of his 
perfect familiarity with the literature of many ages and of many 
lands ; all of which, when combined so admirably, fit him to 
descant on sacred song. But our narrowing space warns us to 
forbear, and only leaves it in our power to urge upon our readers 
to procure the volume and seek that satisfaction for themselves. 

So far as we have gone, we have scarcely used other language 
than that of hearty commendation ; we would be borne with if for 
a little we assume the tone of admonition. Mr. Gilfillan has 
abstained (very properly, we think,) from meddling with the 
‘vexatious question of verbal inspiration ;) but was it one whit 
more obligatory on him to obtrude so prominently his pre- 
Millennarian opinions? We cannot see why, in a work of this 
nature, any question so fertile in controversy as that of the Second 
Advent shonld be again and again dragged forward to the 
reader’s notice. If Mr. Gilfillan felt constrained to make a 
public confession of his faith on this point, we humbly think he 
might have relieved his conscience and not displeased even his 
pre- 
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Sa readers, by saying a great deal less thereon than 
e has chosen todo. As it is, he has not added one new argu- 
ment to those already current, nor thrown a single ray of light 
more athwart the gloom that overhangs this mighty event; no, 
not even though he has pressed a somewhat ungainly allegory into 
the service.* 

And what shall we say of his style? After the praises we have 
bestowed on his fluency and eloquence of sn it may seem 
strange tc turn round and make the same topic the ground of 
censure. But so grievous are Mr. Gilfillan’s faults in this respect, 
and so damaging are they to his own fame, that we cannot suffer 
the present opportunity to pass without endeavouring to convince 
him of his error. Haste, and a uniform tendency to sacrifice 
everything to effect, may be called the Scylla and Charybdis by 
which Mr. Gilfillan is ever prone to be engulphed. Respecting 
the first, he ought to know that it is due both to himself, and to his 
readers, to shun it; and if he wishes his writings to be something 
more than ephemeral, he must shun it, otherwise he will find that 
his hold of that immortality of fame which spurs on ‘the clear 
spirit to scorn delights and live laborious days,’ is very slight 
indeed. Were it a newspaper article, or a dashing critique on 
some ‘bundle of books * for Hogg’s ‘ Weekly Instructor,’ we could 
not object to quick despatch in its preparation. But we can 
hardly exercise the same leniency when there are too many mani- 
festations of the same expeditious system of composition in a work 
whose ‘main ambition is to be a prose poem in honour of the 
poetry and poets of the inspired volume.’ We know it may be 

leaded that his professional avocations (which we are glad to 
hear Mr. Gilfillan does not neglect), and his other literary 
engagements, render it impossible for him to bestow that nice 
finish on his more ambitious productions so necessary to enable 
them to resist the corroding teeth of time. To remedy this we 
would not counsel him to curtail the labours of his pastoral charge, 
but we would strenuously advise him to write less with an eye to 
the fleeting hour, and to devote the time so spent, and the talents 
(shall we say?) so frittered away, to the preparation of works 
which may win for him the proud recompense of the applause of 
generations to come. 

So much for the one defect in Mr. Gilfillan’s composition ; the 





« Mr. Gilfillan tells us that, if spared, he means to develop his views of the 
reconciliation of man to God at some future period, ‘ probably in a fictitious form.’ 
We will not utter any rash prophecy ; but, if the Dream in his eighteenth chapter 
is a fair specimen of his powers in this department of literature, we confess that 
we entertain serious misgivings as to the wisdom of his intended effort, and rather 
fear that in this his Kijpes have not decreed him to excel. 


other, 
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other, though no less damaging, may be disposed of in briefer 
terms. What we have charged him with is an evident hankering 
after effect in all that comes from his pen. He may be altogether 
unconscious of its existence, and perhaps it is inseparable to the 
glowing ardour of his temperament. Tewsiee that may be, it 
betrays him oftener than his warmest admirers can avoid noticing, 
into a ludicrously inflated manner of handling the meanest sub- 
jects. With him, ‘it never rains but it pours; and the most 
bombastic strains of the poet of the Seasons do many times really 
seem tame and sober when placed in comparison with our author’s 
— Worse still, it not seldom leads him to an unwarrantable 
icence of speech while discoursing of grave and lofty matters 
which cannot fail to shock the serious mind. That ‘divine sim- 
plicity which Cowper desiderates ‘in him who handles things 
divine,’ is a grace which Mr. Gilfillan has yet to acquire; an 
assertion the impartial reader will find abundantly substantiated 
in the volume itself. Nor can we refrain from commenting on 
his unclerical contempt for creeds and confessions, for lectures 
and essays on the evidences, for ‘agencies’ and (evangelical or 
sabbath ?) ‘ alliances,’ and his unfair estimate of them as means 
for strengthening the bulwarks and diffusing the benign influences 
of our religion. Mr. Gilfillan likens the Church in her present 
position to that of the Grecian host, when Achitles lay inactive 
‘beside his tents and his ships,’ and finds his only comfort amid 
‘increasing dangers and multiplying foes,’ in the hope that soon 
our Achilles shall ‘no more be silent, but speak out,’ shall lift 
his— 
‘ Bow, his thunder, his Almighty arms.’ 

Shall— 


‘ take unto him his great power and reign.’ 
5 5 


True ; when He appears (whatever ‘his appearing’ may mean), 
then indeed the tide of battle will be straightway turned and the 
victory won, and the might of the hostile legions broken for ever. 
But meanwhile we must obey the command of our Great Captain, 
and put on ‘ the panoply of God, that we may be able to withstand 
in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand.’ Far from fretting 
at the little apparent success attending our toils, far from becoming 
fainthearted at the imposing array drawn out against us, let us 
rather thank God and take courage, and, with Psalm xlvi. 1, 
for our warcry, be found ever and anon plunging into the thick of 
the conflict, as if on our individual exertions depended the issue 
of the day. Had the well-greaved Achaians given way to utter 
despondency because Achilles tarried long at his fleet ; had they 
shrunk from doing what lay in their power because his — 
wheels 
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wheels delayed their coming ; had they not strained every nerve, 
and even in disastrous, albeit temporary, defeat, evidenced their 
high-mettled bravery, would the walls of ‘ windswept’ Ilium ever 
have lain level with the ground ? 

But we are unwilling to part company with Mr. Gilfillan in the 
tone and language of animadversion. We feel truly grateful for 
the pleasure we have derived from the perusal of his work, and 
would express our sincere wish that he may be long spared to 
prove an honour and a benefactor to the literary world. His 
next undertaking, we trust, will exhibit no symptoms of degene- 
rating powers, will have all the beauties and none of the faults of 
the one we have been reviewing, whether his theme be the litera- 
ture of our own land, or (as we would certainly desire it)— 


‘ Zion’s songs, to all true tastes excelling.’ 








RECONSIDERED TEXTS. 
Nos. III. and IV. 


‘ By whom also He made the worlds (kat rods aidvas éxoinoev).’—Heb. i. 2. 

‘ Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed (xatnpric@a: obs 
aidvas) by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear (eis Td ph ex Pavouevwy Ta Brenoueva yeyovéva.’ )—Heb., xi. 3. 


As the designation xocuos (order, arrangement, beauty), the 
word commonly employed to express ‘ the world’ considered as 
a material creation, (vide Heb. iv.3; ix. 26; x. 5, &.), aptly ex- 
presses the beautiful and orderly arrangement of its several parts ;* 
so, considered as a period of duration, or as a series of connected 
events, it may, with an equally significant propriety, be spoken of 
as an aidy (age, or period)—vide Matt. xii. 32 ; xiii. 40, 49 ; xxiv. 
3; 2 Tim. iv. 10, &c., or aidves (periods), as in the passage before 
us. 

There can, however, be but little doubt that originally the word 
aidv, as applied to the world, was so applied to it considered 
simply as a period of duration, or as a series of events, as in the 
texts above referred to; though eventually the material world ap- 
pears to have been so denominated irrespectively altogether of its 
periods, or ages, or events. The distinction between the world, 
considered with reference to its materialism, and the world con- 





* «Quem kéopnov Greeci nomine ornamenti appellaverunt, eum nos a perjectd 
absolutdque elegantid mundum.’—Plin., Nat. Hist. ii. 3. 


sidered 
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sidered with reference to its periods was of too delicate a kind to 
be always very rigidly observed. Etymological reasons are soon 
either disregarded or forgotten. 

Without presuming, therefore, to deny that the world’s original 
creation is perhaps referred to in the two texts now about to be 
considered, yet as it is a truth clearly revealed in other portions of 
God’s Word, that God is Creator not only of the world’s material- 
ism, but that it is by His will that periods and events successively 
arise and disappear ; as the strict, primary, and proper meaning of 
aiav is an age or period ; as it is clear that the word when applied 
to the world is so applied only metonymically ; and as there is 
no instance of the word being employed’ in the plural number to 
denote the ta xavra of the visible creation, prior to the time of the 
Rabbinists ; it may be doubted whether a translation which would 
lead us to suppose that the fact of a past material creation is pri- 
marily or alone intended, can be regarded as correct. 

Upon these grounds I would, in the first place, prefer to trans- 
late the word aidves in these texts ‘ periods’ or ‘ ages,’ rather 
than ‘ worlds.’ Various commentators and lexicographers have 
already so translated it; so that, so far as regards the translation 
of this word, I am proposing nothing new. ‘Their translation, 
however, has never been very generally adopted ; chiefly, it would 
seem, because of its supposed incongruity with the other phrases 
of these two verses; and because its advocates (grounding their 
translation merely or mainly on the fact that ‘ periods’ or ‘ ages’ 
is the strict and proper meaning of the word aidves) have not en- 
deavoured to disprove the inconsistency alleged. 

My object in the present paper, therefore, will be, not to prove 
that the word is susceptible of being so translated, (fur that it is 
so is undisputed,) but to endeavour to uphold the consistency of 
such translation with the exigencies of the context. For if it can 
be shown that these objections to the reception of aidves in its 
ordinary sense (viz., as signifying ‘ ages’ or ‘ periods’) are 
groundless ; and if it should yet further appear that the declara- 
tion contained in the second of these passages, (viz., ‘so that 
things which are seen were not made of things which do appear’) 
is perhaps more applicable to a series of connected events, 2. e., to 
ages, or periods, than to the materialism of the created world, we 
certainly are bound to receive the word aidves rather in its usual 


> Vid. Buxtorf’s Lexicon Rabbin., Fesselii Adversar. p. 199, and Carpzov. in loc. 
See also the Apecryphal books of the Wisdom of Solomon, xiii. 9, xiv. 6; 
Eccles. xxxviii. 34, xliii. 6. In the Latin version (the Greek original being lost) 
of the second book of Esdras the word seculum (age), for mundus (the world), is 
- of frequent occurrence.— Vide, e. g., ch. iii. 9; iv. 24; v. 44, 49; ix. 13, 18, 
c. &e, 


and 
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and admitted sense, than in one which, if not doubtful, is, to say 
the least, unusual. 

So notorious is it that ‘ periods’ or ‘ages’ is the strict and 
proper meaning of the word, that there can, I think, be no doubt 
that the prevalent translation has been adopted chiefly upon 
rhetorical grounds. Thus Macknight, who favours the common 
translation, is of opinion that the clause (xi. 3), ‘ So that things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear,’ clearly 
determines the signification of the word in these two verses, 
as signifying the material world. Stuart is influenced by a 
like consideration: ‘ Theodoret,’ he says, ‘explains the word 
as meaning ages; and so others have since done: but what 
is the sense of the assertion that God made the ages by his 
Son?’ 

Let us then first turn to the expression that God ‘ made the 
ages by his Son.’ Is it not notorious that the Greek verb oéw 
(to make) is capable of a much greater latitude of application than 
our own ‘to make?’ In cases in which we should never think of 
using its so-called English equivalent, there we find wow freely 
employed. Hence, in Greek it is quite legitimate to say, ‘ to 
make redemption’ (Luke i. 68); ‘to make an avenging of’ 
(Luke xviii. 8); ‘to make put out’ (Joh. xvi. 2); ‘to make cast 
out’ (Acts vii. 19) ; ‘to make a lying in wait’ (Acts xxv. 3); ‘to 
make a purpose’ (Eph. iii. 11), and the like ; which phrases are 
by our English translators respectively rendered, ‘ to redeem,’ 
‘to avenge, ‘to put out,’ ‘to cast out,’ ‘ to lie in wait,’ ‘ to pur- 
pose; (such translations being most consonant to our English 
modes of expression, as those above given are most agreeable to 
Greek usage ;) and so commonly is the Greek verb used in the 
sense of ‘to cause to be,’ that it is needless to go beyond the pages 
of the New Testament for proofs. Of this, such phrases as, ‘to 
make fruit? (Luke xix. 9; Rev. xxii. 2); ‘to make divisions’ 
(Rom. xvi. 17); ‘to make miracles’ (Acts xix. 11; Rev. xix. 20); 
‘to make joy’ (Acts xv. 3); may be cited as examples. Surely, 
then, it is legitimate to say of Him, according to whose will and 
working it is that ages successively exist and disappear, that He is 
the maker of them; and the propriety or impropriety of the ex- 
omy ‘to make the ages’ becomes simply a question of idiom. 

f the expression be not agreeable to English phraseology, the 
above analogous expressions are sufficient to show that it is not 
inconsistent with Greek phrase. 

The employment of a past tense, in speaking of the formation 
of these aidves, whether that tense be an aorist, as in the first of 
these two verses, or a perfect, as in the second, determines nothing 
with reference to the point at issue. Either of these tenses — 
equally 
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equally apply to the creation of the world, or to the determination 
of its ages and events; the making of the ages, so far as the will 
and purpose of God are concerned, being as much a past and 
finished act (though, as respects the development and actual 
execution of that will, an act in progress) as the creation of the 
world’s materialism. Coeval with the creation of the world was 
the commencement of its periods. ‘They were determined from 
the beginning, and began from the beginning. Those periods, 
therefore, though as yet in progress, may with the strictest pro- 
priety be said to have been made at and from the beginning, when 
the world was first created, and its periods first began. 

In like manner all the expressions of the second of these two verses 
are to the full as applicable to the periods of the world’s history as 
to the materialism of its creation. ‘Periods’ or ‘ages’ may, with 
as much propriety, be said to have been ‘framed’ or ‘fashioned’ 
as matter. If, as applied to the act of the world’s creation, the 
word would express wisdom and skill in formation and contrivance ; 
as applied to periods it no less expresses wisdom and skill in 
arrangement and adjustment. ‘Ihe expression that they ‘have 
been framed’ tells us that their occurrence has not been left to 
chance, nor to the unforeseen, unintended operation of general 
laws, but determined, wisely determined—so that, whether they 
be periods of prosperity or disaster, of liberty or of oppression, of 
knowledge or of darkness, they have all of them been planned 
and arranged according to the counsels of a wisdom that is 
unerring. 

As for yevovévat, ‘were made,’ it is certain that the strict and 
proper meaning of yivoxa:, its root, (as observed in a former pa- 
per’), is to become, or to be, in the sense of to begin to be. It 
never signifies ‘to be made,’ in the sense in which we are accus- 
tomed to understand the expression ‘to be made ;’ so that, if in 
speaking of any formation or creation, whether of the world by 

od, or of any work of human artisanship, we employ this verb— 
the fact that it is, or was, or began to be, is all that the verb would 
express. Tivowa: speaks only of events—never of acts; of a 
thing as done—not of a thing as being done. Upon this account 
the more correct translation of such texts as these, viz. :— 





© ¢ Were framed’ (the common translation) is not thoroughly correct, the tense 
employed being not the aorist, as in Heb. i. 3, but the perfect—a tense which, 
unlike the aorist, connects the past time with the present; the result of the action 
spoken of being conceived as present and as permanent (Matthia, ii. § 1116, and 
Winer’s Jdioms, § 41). Whether the creation of the world, or the determination 
and framing of its periods be spoken of, cannot, however, be determined merely by 
the teuse employed. 

4 See Journal for Oct. 1850, p. 434. 
‘ All 
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‘ All things were made by him. and without him was not any thing 
made which was made ;’ John i. 3. 

‘ The world was made by him ;’ Ibid. 10. 

‘ The first Adam was made a living soul ;’ 1 Cor. xv. 45. 

‘ They be no gods which are made with hands ;’ Acts xix. 26. 


would be 


‘ All things were by him, &e.’ 

‘ The world was by him.’ 

‘ The first Adam became a living soul ;’ and ‘ They be no gods which 
are by hands.’ 


Nothing, therefore, in support of the opinion that the world’s 
creation is referred to, can be derived from the circumstance that 
yeyovevas is employed to express the origin of the things of which 
the text makes mention, inasmuch as for the reasons already given, 
the correct translation of yeyovevas is not ‘ were made.’ 

With reference to this word, another very important point is the 
tense employed. It is not the Aorist, the tense of narrative, but 
the perfect middle. Now yéyovéva:, the perfect middle of yivona 
(to become), is ordinarily employed to express that which, having 
become, ‘was,’ or, having become, ‘is.’ Consequently it may not 
unfrequently be translated either was, or 7s, as circumstances may 
require—was, if past existence be spoken of, 7s, if present. For 
although the perfect and present tenses of the same verb cannot be 
strictly equivalent, yet the present of a verb that speaks of being, 
may certainly be equivalent to the perfect of a verb that speaks of 
origin. 

The perfect yevovévas, therefore, if circumstances require it, may 
be translated as if it were the present eivas;° and in the present 
instance it would, I believe, be better that it should be so trans- 
lated—not because ‘have not become’ is not literal, but because 
it is more agreeable to English usage to say that the things, 
or events, which we see ‘are not from things which do appear,’ 
than to say that they ‘have become not.’ An equivalent transla- 
tion is often preferable to a so-called strictly literal translation. 
It isso, I believe, in the present case. A strictly literal transla- 
tion is not unfrequently literal only in name: 


© In the following instances the perfect middle -yéyova is so translated in our 
public version : — 
‘ There is a remnant.’—Rom. xi. 5. 
‘Ye are dull of hearing.’—Heb. v. 11. 
‘ Whereof all are partakers.’—xii. 8. 
‘He is guilty of all’ —Jam. ii. 10. 
‘ Your garments are moth-eaten.’—v, 2. 
‘ The latter end is worse.’—2 Peter ii. 20. 
It might with equal propriety be so translated in as many more. 


The 
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The sense in which we understand a preceding word will, of 
course, affect the sense in which we interpret those which follow. 
One word, or one phrase of a sentence, being misunderstood, of 
necessity gives a colouring to our interpretation of the whole. 
‘Worlds,’ for instance, instead of ‘ages’ or ‘ periods,’ being the 
translation with which we are most familiar, of the word aidvas, 
and ‘ were made’ instead of ‘are,’ the translation of yeyovéva:, we 
have been so accustomed to understand the verse as speaking 
merely of the world’s original formation, and have been so habitu- 
ated to regard the next expression in the verse that calls for re- 
mark (viz, ra Prewoueva, ‘things that are seen’), as denoting the 
materialism of that creation, and the ‘things which do not’ (or, 
as some translate it, ‘which did not) appear,‘ as denoting the 
nothing out of which the world was framed, that we naturally feel 
backward and unwilling to receive them in any other sense, and 
perhaps almost doubt whether, indeed, they can be understood in 
any other. 


But to prove that they can, a very few words will, I trust, be 
quite sufficient. In Greek, the phrase ‘things that are seen,’ may, 
with as much propriety, be employed to denote events, as to denote 
the material objects of a visible creation. ‘ Go and shew Jobn,’ 
says our Lord, ‘those things which ye do hear and see ; ‘ Prophets 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen 
them ;’ the ‘ ¢hings not seen’ of verses 1 and 7 of the present chapter ;¢ 
these and a whole multitude of similar expressions might be pro- 
duced to prove that we should do wrong if we were so to limit the 
expression, ‘ things that are seen,’ as to suppose that it can refer 
only to what is tangible, and gross, and palpable. 

‘The introduction of the article before Gxcwonevz, upon which some 
have fastened, as though it were a clear proof that the things of the 
visible creation were the things alone intended, determines nothing 
either way as to whether the material creation, or whether events, 
be the things referred to. Any one acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of the usage of the article in Greek, knows well that ‘ the article 
is employed plurally to denote whole classes or descriptions of per- 
sons or things—the article being prefixed to plural nouns, whe- 
ther substantive or adjective, almost universally (for exceptions, 
see pp. 61 seq.), so often as an affirmative is true alike of all the 
persons or things in question’ (Middleton, Greek Article, p. 59). 
The article therefore is inserted not because ra PAemoueva is used 
as a substantive in the sense of ‘the visible creation,’ but because 
the 6aewoueve spoken of are a class; and because that which is 





f Literally, ‘not appearing.’ 
8 *The evidence of things not seen.’ ‘ By faith Noah being warned of God of 
things not seen as yet.’ 


VOL. VIIL—NO. XIV. 2F affirmed 
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affirmed of the class in question is alike true of every one of the 
things that constitute that class. 

With reference to the remaining phrase, viz., that the things 
spoken of ‘ were not,’ or ‘are not, from things which do appear,’ it 
is, to say the least, rather a strange way of saying that they were 
from things that were not. It would seem to be an expression 
much more applicable to the fact that events arise from unseen 
causes, than to the fact that the material world was created from 
things that were not—since Qaives4a: (to appear, literally, to show 
themselves) can properly be predicated only of those objects, the ex- 
istence of which is manifest and real. The proper predicate of 
things that actually were not, would be that they were not—not 
that they appeared not. 

Upon these grounds I would prefer to translate the second verse 
as follows :-—‘ By faith we understand that the ages‘ (or periods) 
have been framed* by the word of God ; so that things which are 
seen (i.e. events) are not from thing: which do appear.’ 

If this translation be correct, and if the expression ‘ages’ or 
‘periods’ be taken according to its strict and proper sense, the 
sentiment of the former portion of the verse is clearly this ; viz., that 
‘ages’ or ‘ periods’ are wholly according to the will of God ; aris- 
ing each one of them, when commanded, at his bidding ; bearing 
each one of them their respective characteristics, according as God 
has determined with respect to each of them ; and, having accom- 
plished his purposes, departing at his bidding, leaving behind 
them their impression and effect. ‘That they do so arise, and do 
so depart, apart from revelation, it would, of course, be impossible 
for us to say with certainty. Even as it is, we are naturally more 
disposed to ascribe them, more especially some of them, to chance, 
or to merely secondary causes, rather than to God. But that all 
periods are thus dependent upon the will of God is clearly the 
doctrine of Scripture (vide, e. g. Dan. ii. 21; Ps. xxxi. 15; Isai. 
iii, 1-4, xlv. 7; Jerem. xxvii. 5-7; Amos iii. 6; Acts xvii. 26; 
1 Tim. vi. 15), however unwilling we may be to receive it, or 
whatever may be the difficulties in which the belief may be — 
to involve us. Why God should have willed much that he has 
willed, we may, indeed, be quite incompetent to decide, or even to 
conjecture ; but what Scripture declares, that we by faith believe, 





h daiverOa, to appear, or to show itself, must not be confounded with doxeiv, to 
appear. The latter may, or may not, be used in reference to things which are not; 
but whether the former is ever so used may, I think, be questioned. Atany rate, such 
: not its ordivary or proper usage.—See Pillon’s Greek Synonymes, edit. Arnold, 

183. 

i The ages; i.e. all ages.— Vid. quotation from Middleton, supra, p. 433. 

* Viz. either in purpose or inact. Jn act, those which have been, or which 
actually are; tn purpose, those which are yet to come. 


and 
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und in the midst of whatsoever may be to us mysterious and dark, 
rejoice in the belief, knowing that He that rules is wise, and just, 
and good. 


‘ A belief,’ says Fuller, ‘in the doctrine of a general and most par- 
ticular Providence, taken in its connection with various others, secures 
a serene and joyful satisfaction in ail the events of time. All the vicis- 
situdes of nations, all the furious oppositions to the church of Christ, 
all the efforts to overturn the doctrine of the cross, or to blot out the 
spirit of Christianity from the earth, we consider as permitted for wise 
and holy ends. Being satisfied that they make a part of God’s eternal 
plan, we are not inordinately anxious about them. They give us no other 
pain than that which arises from good will to men. We have no doubt 
that these things are wisely permitted ; that they are a fan in the hand 
of Christ, by which he will thoroughly purge his floor ; that the true 
gospel of Christ, like the sun in the heavens, will finally disperse all 
these interposing clouds; that things, upon the whole, whether we in 
our contracted sphere of observation perceive it or not, are tending to 
the general good ; that the empire of truth and righteousness, notwith- 
standing all the infidelity and iniquity that are in the world, is upon the 
increase ; that it will increase yet more and more; that glorious things 
are yet to be accomplished in the church of God; and that all that we 
have hitherto seen or heard of the gospel dispensation is but as the first- 
nay of an abundant harvest.’— Calvinistic and Socinian Systems, 
chap. 13. 


A variety of picked instances, illustrative of the minute and 
apparently unimportant circumstances, or concurrence of circum- 
stances, upon which events have hung, and by which the character 
and existence of periods of prosperity and advancement have been 
determined, are given (though without a sufficient reference to 
original authorities) as a proof of a superintending Providence, in 
a very interesting work, recently published, entitled, The Hand of 
God in History, by Hollis or Morris Read ;™ but if all periods 
are of God, we must recognise as willed and framed by Him 
periods of disaster and of evil, no less than periods of prosperity 
and good—the period, for instance, even of re-ascendant Popery 
when Mary reigned, no less than the period of England’s or of 
Europe's reformation ; and must believe that the unpopularity of 
Rerteanheslens, so that even Protestants dreaded to receive a 
queen of his appointment, the failure of his endeavours to obtain 
possession of the persons of Mary and Elizabeth (through timely 
intelligence communicated to them of his designs against them), 
and the unwillingness of Lady Jane Grey herself, to accept, and 
her readiness to resign the offered crown,—circumstances which 





™ Originally printed in America. The Christian name of the author, according 
to the reprint published by Collins, is Hollis; according to the edition edited by 
Christmas, and published by Bentley, it is Morris.—‘ O, quem te memorem ?’ 
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issued in the secure establishment upon the throne of a Popish 
and persecuting queen—were as much of God, as the singular train 
of circumstances which led to the establishment, first on the con- 
tinent, and then ‘in this country, of the religion under which we 
have grown great—the religion of the Reformation. 

But though events and periods are all of them of God, it does 
not follow that their being or non-being are in no respect de- 
pendent on ourselves, It may be quite true that God has fore- 
willed all things, and that that which he has willed shall take 
effect ; but even though it be, it is more in accordance with the 
manner of Scripture, and more adapted to our capacities and 
nature, to speak of events (of those of them, at least, that are in 
any sense begotten through the medium of the agency of man) as 
if they were contingent, than to speak of them as immutably, un- 
conditionally, irreversibly decreed (see Jerem. xviii. 7-10 ; 1 Sam. 
ii, 30, xii. 24, 25; Jonah iii. 10, &. Ke.) ;" and to speak of 

: prayer as if it were effectual to influence the determinations even 
of Him that is unchangeable, than to represent effort and’ prayer 
as unavailing, because God has pre-determined (vide James iv. 2 ; 
v. 16, &c.)® All that conduces to bring about through human 

agency a pre-determined event, being itself foreknown, it is clear 
that Goa could as easily, and in perfect consistency with human 
freedom, and with as much precision, pre-determine correspon- 
dently thereto, as though his determinations were withheld until 
that which was foreseen took place—God’s predeterminations 
(those which are altogether absolute and unconditional being alone 
excepted) being, we may suppose, founded on exactly the same 
reasons as those on which they would be founded, if, instead of 
being already formed, they were as yet unformed, uncertain, and 
contingent. His sure foreknowledge, therefore, of what we shall 
do, whilst it secures the unchangeableness of his own predetermi- 





‘At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 
to pluck up and pull down, and destroy it; if that nation against whom I have 
pronounced turn from their evil, / will repent of the evil that 1 thought to do unto 
them. And at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and concerning a 
kingdom, to build and to plant it, if it do evil in my sight, then will I repent of the 
good wherewith I said I would benefit them.’ ‘ J said indeed that thy house and 
the house of thy father should walk before me for ever; but now the Lord saith, 
Be it far from me, for them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed.’ ‘Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with 
all your heart; for consider how great things he hath doue for you. But, if ye 
shall still do wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both ye and your king.’ ‘And God 
saw their works that they turned from their evil way, and God repented of the evil 
that he had said that he would do unto them ; and he did it not’ Upon this latter 
text see Fairbairn’s very excellent remarks in his Life, Character, and Mission of 
the Prophet Jonah, pp. 128-225, Edib. 1849. 

° ‘Ye have not, because ye ask not,’ ‘The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much, 
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nations, leaves us as free to act or to abstain from acting, as 
though he had not foreknown, or as though he had not decreed ; 
whilst it no less leaves untouched and unimpeached the reasonable- 
ness of the expectation that action is more likely to beget a desired 
result than fatuous inaction, and prayer than idle objections grounded 
upon its supposed incompatibility with God's immutability.? 

With respect to the sentiment contained in the assertion of the 
latter portion of the verse (‘so that things which are seen are not 
from things which do appear’), it seems to be this: viz, that the 
real and efficient cause of events is unseen ; and, except to faith, 
unknown: or, in other words, that ‘ We can give,’ as Bishop 
Butler says, ‘ the whole account of no one thing whatever.’ 

To a certain extent, indeed, we may be able to recognise the 
connection between cause and effect. ‘To a certain extent we may 
even be able to produce a designed effect. But still it remains 
true that there is not anything whatever of which we know the 
whole cause ; nor anything whatever that we can predict or pro- 
duce with certainty. 

The simplest instances of cause and effect are manifestly those 
which are purely physical ; and yet the connection between x ener 
cause and physical effect can be recognised only as a fact. Why 
the physical cause is in any case efficient to produce the physical 
effect, except that God has so willed it, we are altogether unable 
to declare. When, therefore, (as is well observed by Dr. Arnott, 
in the Introduction to his well-known work, the Elements of 
Physics,) a person gives a reason or explanation of any physical 
fact, other than that it is a fact, or, in other words, than that the 
Creator has willed it— 


‘he is merely, although he may not be aware of it, asserting its resem- 
blance to other physical facts, no one of which he understands better 
than itself; what he calls a general truth, or law, or principle, being 
merely an expression for the observed but unaccountable resemblance 
of the facts. Thus, when a man says that a stone falls because of 
attraction or gravitation, he only uses a word which recals thousands 
of instances which he has witnessed, of one body approaching another ; 
but any cause of the approach, other than that God has willed it, is to 
him utterly unknown.’ 


With respect to the phenomena of mind, also, doubtless there 
is a settled and fixed connection bétween cause and effect, no less 
than in the material world. And yet who can with certainty beget 
an event, or even thoroughly account for an event. In speculating 
as to the cause or causes of an event, the very utmost than can be 





P For further remarks upon these points, see Dwight’s Theology, Serm. xiv., xv., 
and cxliii. ; and Gordon’s Sermons, pp. 350-394, Edinb. 1825. 
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done is to ascertain the event or events which preceded, and which 
apparently produced it ; and to call the prior event or events the 
cause of that by which they were succeeded. That which is pal- 
pable, material, and gross, we may be able to detect ; but the mind 
or minds, the interests, the passions, and all the et cetera of com- 
plicated circumstance, upon which the apparent and so-called 
cause was brought to bear, are altogether hidden from us. And 
even though they were not, yet still would it be as much beyond 
our power to ascertain in what way it was that all the multitude of 
circumstances which were auxiliary thereto, arose just then and 
there, as to tell why these so-called causes so operated upon the 
minds of those concerned in the production of the event that fol- 
lowed, as to beget that event. And yet, if all and every one of 
these things, no less than that which is more palpable, were con- 
cerned in the production of the will, or act, or effort, which led to 
the event; and if the real cause be, as it certainly is, that which 
gave to these several so-called causes their efficiency, that which 
actually decided, that without which all other causes would have 
been powerless ; is it not clear that the real and determining cause 
of events is an unknown, unseen cause ; and that ‘the things that 
are seen are not from things that do appear’ ? 

And not only so, but the so-called cause, the prior event, which 
we think ourselves warranted to speak of as the cause of the 
event by which it was succeeded, could not itself have been un- 
caused. Even if it were the whole cause, it would be but the 
proximate cause. We must travel backwards then, backwards 
and backwards, until the retrocession makes us giddy. But in 
the attempt to trace these causes backward, the limit of our re- 
searches is soon reached ; and we are compelled to confess that, 
with respect to the very simplest instance of cause and effect, we 
see but in part aud know but in part, and that ‘things which are 
seen are not from things that do appear.’ 

If this be true of single events, how much less are we able to 
ascertain the cause or causes of a series. Apart from revelation, 
we could not tell when we saw this or that period or event arising, 
whether it arose and showed itself at the will and bidding of God, 
or whether it did not. We might conjecture respecting it, but 
we could not conclude with certainty. That it did so arise is so 
far from obvious to the eye of reason, that men more frequently 
refer events, and acts, and periods, to anything rather than to 
God. A virtual Atheism is the acknowledged creed of thousands. 
But revelation informs us that periods are by the word of God, and 
that ‘things which are seen are not from things which do appear.’ 
‘ And, by faith, this,’ says the apostle, ‘we’ (i. e. we who have 
faith) ‘ believe.’ 

Now, 
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Now, if the sentiments of the verse be as above supposed, it is 
obvious that the belief of which it speaks, (a belief which recog- 
nises God in all things, and which, if really entertained, cannot but 
be influential,) is more palpably an act of faith than the common, 
and even amongst the heathen the almost universal belief that 
in the beginning a God merely created all things. To believe 
that all periods are of God, and that it is He who secretly renders 
effectual or ineffectual those causes by which they are produced, 
must necessarily beget and keep alive within us a spirit of devo- 
tion and of dependence, such as it becomes the creature to cherish 
with reference to Him upon whom he is dependent; and such 
also as in the language of Scripture is commonly spoken of as 
constituting that affection of the heart denominated Farry. For 
not all belief is Faith ; at least, not all belief is Faith in the scrip- 
tural or theological sense of the word. The belief of the mere 
intellect, or of mere education, or of prejudice, or of ignorance, 
and the belief of the affections and of the heart, may be called by 
the same name, but (‘what's a name?’) they are not the same 
thing. J. C.K. 








THE JEWISH WAR UNDER HADRIAN AND 
TRAJAN." 


Unper the above title H. Muenter, the late Bishop of Copen- 
hagen, has written an interesting account of the final overthrow 
of the Jewish people. This narrative, throwing light on a portion 
of history which up to his time had not been sufficiently illustrated, 
was translated into English by W. Wadden Turner, Esq., in- 
structor in the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., and inserted 
into the third volume of the American periodical, Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 


On perusing this article various remarks occurred to my mind, 





® This communication, which casts light upon some difficult and obscure points 
in a very interesting portion of Jewish history, will be acceptable to our readers. 
In the feeling that the circumstances of this war have not received all the consi- 
deration to which they are entitled, we hope shortly to bring under the notice of 
our readers a curious manuséript volume which is in our possession, in which some 
of the details of this war are fully discussed and illustrated. The work, a closely 
written folio, is from the pen of the learned Joseph Hussey of Cambridge ; and the 
reason of its non-publication appears in the following inscription on the last page :— 
‘ This large labour, as first proposed, being judged unfit, by reason of the method, 
style, and want of other management, to be published to the world, was in the year 
1703 broken off and quite laid aside by me Joseru Hussey.’ These are words full 
of painful suggestion to one who beholds the vast quantity of profound and laborious 

research embodied in this incomplete work. : 
which 
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which I thought might interest the student of sacred history, and 
having put them down in the order in which the particulars of the 
narrative had suggested them, 1 submit them to your editorial 
discretion as to whether you deem them worthy of publication or 
not. I shall not transeribe the whole account, but only quote 
those passages on which I have observations to make. 

P. 402.—‘ Egypt appears to have been stripped of troops, which 
were probably used by the emperor for the Parthian war, for the 
revolt kept continually spreading. Its leader is named Lucuas by 
Eusebius, and by Dion Cassius, Andreas. Perhaps, like many Jews 
of that period, he bore a double name—one Jewish, the other Roman, 
for Lucuas appears to be a corruption from Lucius.’ 


To this the following foot-note is added :-— 


‘Reimarus on Dion. The Arabic text of Abulpharagius calls him 
Lucinum, the Syriac Lumpsium ; both of them corruptions.’ 


The concurrence of three authors, whose works are extant in 
three different languages, in assigning to the Jewish leader a 
name expressive of light, without however designating him by one 
and the same name, makes it probable that he went by a Hebrew 
epithet taken from the idea of light. Analogous cases incline 
me to the opinion that his adherents, in order to convey the 
exalted notions they entertained of his mission, called him, in 
allusion to Gen. i. 16, where the sun is meant, ‘the light.’ Every 
tyro in rabbinical literature knows that this and similar titles 
were and are ascribed by Jews to eminent co-religionists ; and 
this leader may have received the epithet alluded to in the same 
manner as the later Bar Cochba (Son of the Star) was called so 
in reference to Numb. xxiv. 17, although his real name was 
Simon. ‘This conjecture will satisfactorily account for the names 
Lucuas, Lucinum, and Lumpsium, whieh being independent trans- 
lations of one and the same Hebrew word, can only agree in the 
leading idea of the original, viz., light, and mie ion with 
the other authors, the former only having been acquainted with 
his real name. There is, therefore, no necessity, as Jost and 
Milman have done, of assuming two leaders of the rebellion, the 
one calied Lucuas and the other Andreas, Indeed the habit of 
the Jews of not calling their eminent men by their names, but by 
honourable epithets conferred on them after they had attained to 
distinction, is expressly sanctioned, or rather enjdined. by a rab- 
binical precept thus conveyed by Maimonides in Hilkoth. Talmud 
Torah, chap. v :—* It is prohibited to a disciple to call his teacher 
(rabbi) by his name, even in his absence; this, however, holds 
good only if it be a distinguished name, so that whoever hears it 
will know at once that such a one is meant.’ 

P. 403.— 
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P. 4038.—‘ Rabbi David Gans, in the Meor Enaim, gives, according 
to the testimony of R. Asariah de Rossi (in what age he lived is not 
accurately known), the number of slain at 20,000.’ 


This statement requires some correction, for R. David Gans is 
not, as would appear from the text before us, the author of Meor 
Enaim, but R. Asaria, who, according to his own declaration in 
>. 174 of the work alluded to, commenced it in 5331, and 
Rivage it to a conclusion in 5333, A.M., corresponding with 
1572 a.v. 

The cause assigned by Muenter, after Dion Cassius, for the 
outbreak of the sanguinary insurrection of the Jews against the 
Romans under Hadrian, was, the determination of the emperor to 
restore Jerusalem, to fortify it, and to send thither a colony, con- 
sisting mostly of veterans, and sufficient for the defence of the 
city ; a determination which, according to Eusebius, was carried 
into execution after the subjugation of the rebels. Now this 
may have been one of the causes, but certainly not the only one, 
nor the first in the order of time. The Talmud mentions another, 
which is so much in keeping with the general character of Hadrian 
and with the line of policy pursued by him in the East, that I do 
not hesitate to place in the rabbinical account full historical faith. 

It is known that after the death of Trajan his successor found 
himself encumbered with recent conquests which tended rather 
to swell the extent of the empire than to increase its strength ; 
and that in order to insure to himself a peaceful reign, Hadrian 
relinquished the newly conquered provinces, and moreover adopted 
other measures calculated to pacify the agitated East. It is also 
admitted that one of the greatest obstacles to the success of the 
Romans in the East was the hatred of the Jews to their oppressors 
and the destroyers of their sanctuary, and that Trajan only shortly 
before his death had, after much bloodshed, succeeded in quelling 
another insurrection of that people. Hadrian, who was in Syria 
at the time of his accession to the throne, must from personal 
experience have been convinced of the necessity of putting an 
effective stop to these repeated risings. His acute mind must 
soon have discovered the alternative before him. He must either 
destroy the Jews as a nation, or by rebuilding the temple, and 
thus himself realizing the object of those insurrections, bind the 
Jews to Rome by the ties of gratitude. The monarch, as we 
learn from the Talmud ( Tract. Abodah Sarah, ¢. i.), was at first 
inclined to adopt the former expedient, for he deliberated with 
his council whether it were not more advisable to cut off a sick 
limb from the body than to allow the frame constantly to suffer. 
But convinced by one Petrat bar Shallma of the impracticability 
of such a project, he then resorted to the other expedient. The 
permission 
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permission of rebuilding the temple is ascribed to Trajan (Be- 
reshith Rab. 65, and Yalkut, sect. vi.), and was given at the 
solicitation of R. Yoshua ben Chauina.» Taking the main fact 
for granted, and considering that Epiphanius (De Pond. et Mens, 
c. xiv.) expressly states that Hadrian in the beginning of his 
reign, and before he repaired to Rome, visited Jerusalem, and 
resolved to rebuild that town, it seems that Jost (Geschichte der 
Israeliten, vol iii. chap. x.) is right when he  wyeree to substitute 
the name of Hadrian for that of Trajan. But when, on re-con- 
sideration, the permission seemed to be a too dangerous experi- 
ment, more likely to foster the indomitable desire for independence 
by giving the nation a powerful centre, than to subdue their tur- 
bulent spirit, the emperor did not openly revoke the leave granted, 
but, in true consonance with his character, he laid down such an 
order for the proportions in the new structure as he knew that the 
Jews, according to their law, could not comply with. The con- 
sternation of the Rabbis assembled at Rimmon was great at this 
disappointment. The nation now knew what they had to expect 
from the new emperor, and they were ready to endeavour to 
extort by violence what had been refused to their humble en- 
treaties. 

The exact period when the conquest of Bether brought the 
rebellion to a conclusion has not yet been ascertained, since the 
statements of ancient authors alluding to this event are of a very 
conflicting nature. Muenter, Jost, Milman, and the writer of the 
articles ‘ Hadrian’ and ‘ Barcochebas’ in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
have followed the opinion of those who fix it for 135 a.v. This 
assumption, however, is subject to very great and perhaps insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

The first is the express and repeated statement of Rabbi Yose 
that Bether was conquered in the fifty.second year after the de- 
struction of the temple, that is, 122 cz. This statement is made 
in Talm. Yerush.: Tract. Taanith, chap. iv., and in Ekah Rabba, 
V. ‘Bala yehovah.’ Now this R. Yose was contemporary with the 
rebellion, and a disciple of Rabbi Akiba, who, as is known, acted 
a most prominent part in the war. The same rabbi is a'so the 
author of the chronicle Seder Olam, and is in general attentive to 
the exact dates of the periods of the events to which he alludes. 
The date fixed by the rabbi being written in words and not ex- 





> That this famous Rabbi, distinguished among the Talmudists for his learning 
and ready wit, had access to the Emperor we know also from another source ; for 
in the very ancient book Bereshith Rabba a conversation concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the dead is recorded as having taken place between Hadrian and R. Yoshua. 
Nothing comports better with the character of the inquisitive emperor, who, during 
his extensive travels, conversed with contemporaneous sages, than a conference 
with a scholar occupying so prominent a position among his people. 
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pressed by letters, it is scarcely possible that the ancient tran- 
scribers could have committed an error in their copies, and as 
it is not possible to ae on what purpose could have been served 
by a falsification of the date, it appears to me that the presumption 
is strong in favour of the statement of the rabbi. It is true Dion 
Cassius fixes this catastrophe for 135 c.z. But if it be considered 
that on these events we do not possess his original account, but 
only a meagre abridgment made by Hiliphin in the twelfth 
century, and which is moreover pronounced an indifferent per- 
formance® (Penny Cyclop., art. ‘ Dion’); that Dion was not a 
contemporary like the rabbi, but wrote his history 90 years after 
the death of Hadrian ; that, moreover, even if this historian pos- 
sessed the means for ascertaining the precise period, he certainly 
lacked the interest for doing so which impelled the Jew ;—it 
appears to me that the evidence of the rabbi must by far out- 
weigh that of the Roman. ‘The evidence of Spartianus, Eusebius, 
of R. Abraham ben David and R. David Gans, can the less be 
taken into consideration, the more distant they lived from the 
period in which the events narrated happened, and the more 
scanty the original sources flowed from which they could have 
derived their information. 

Secondly. Dion says that although conquerors, yet so great had 
been the loss of the Saaae. that Hadrian in his epistle to the 
senate left out the usual formula, ‘If you and your children are 
well, myself and the army are doing well.’ From this it is evi- 
dent that Dion considered the emperor as having in person been 
present at the conquest—a statement expressly affirmed by rabbi- 
nical writers (Echa Rabb.; also Basnage, xi. p. 364). But as we 
know (Muenter’s Jewish Wars, &c., p. 419) that in av. 135 
Hadrian was at Athens, this assertion, if the date of the fall of 
Bether is correct, cannot, without straining, be reconciled with the 
inference that Hadrian was present at the conquest. 

Thirdly. Although Jerome, following Eusebius, places the ap- 
pearance of Barcochebas in the 17th year of the reign of Hadrian, 
yet he states elsewhere ‘et post quinquaginta annos (meaning 





© Suspicions as to the correctness of the text in fixing the rebellion of the 
Jews in 886 u.c. are excited, when it is noticed that whilst the events related in 
the 11th chapter of the 69th book refer to the year 875 v.c., those narrated in 
the 18th chapter (viz., the rebellion of the Jews) are stated to have taken place in 
886. Whilst there is no evidence to show that the events related in the two suc- 
cessive chapters were not contiguous, the dates assigned exhibit a strange gap of 
eleven years, which is scarcely conceivable when the close connection of the events 
Telated in the preceding and following chapters be duly considered ; and although 
Spartianus antedates the death of Antinous in Egypt, yet his evidence goes to show 
that no long interval passed between that occurrence and the rebellion of the Jews, 
and that, therefore, a period of eleven years did not intervene, as would appear 
from Hiliphin. 
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after the destruction of the temple) sub Aelio Hadriano usque 
ad solum incensa civitas (meaning Jerusalem) atque deleta est, 
ita ut pristinum quoque nomen amiserit’ (Comment. in Ezech. 
cap. vi.). The same date is again given in his Com. to Isaiah, 
c. vi. Now it is admitted on all hands that the conquest of 
Jerusalem preceded that of Bether, and since the rabbinical au- 
thority alluded to fixes the fall of that stronghold fifty-two years 
after the destruction of the temple, the evidence of the Jew is 
corroborated by that of the Christian, who certainly, from the ob- 
ject of his researches, had more interest than Dion in rightly 
investigating the matter. To a similar result also leads the tes- 
timony of Abulpharagius, who in the Arabic text expressly states 
that Barcochebas made liis appearance in the 4th year of the rei 
of Hadrian, which is 122 a.p., or 52 after the destruction of the 
temple. 

Fourthly. The year of the fall of Jerusalem given in the Chron. 
Alexandrinum is that of the consulship of H. and Rusticus, which 
took place 119 c.z.; and as the siege of Bether is said to have 
lasted 24 years, this brings us — to the year 52 fixed by the 
rabbi. Supported by this body of evidence, i think I may safely 
depart from Muenter and other historians of the Jews (who with- 
out sufficient reason have fixed the event alluded to in 135 c.z.) 
and place it in 122 c.n.4 

As the dates connected with the travels of Hadrian and the 
events under discussion appear so conflicting, I shall endeavour to 
reconcile them, following in this attempt the conjectures of the 
profound Rappaport, as stated in Kerem Chemed, v. VII. p. 179. 
According to this scholar, the 9th and 10th chapters describe the 
various journeys undertaken by Hadrian after his return from 
Antioch to Rome, the festivities celebrated in his honour in the 
various towns through which he passed, and his mourning over 
the death of the empress Plautina in 872. The 11th records 





4 An indirect proof that the conquest of Bether must have taken place about the 
time mentioned may be found in the account contained with slight variations in 
both Talmuds (7 act. Sukkah, f. 51, p. 2), that owing to an imprudent statement 
of R. Simon ben Yockai denounced to the Romans during the persecution of the 
Jews consequent upon the rising under Bar Cochba, the Rabbi absconded and lived 
for thirteen years concealed in a cave, until he was ina miraculous manner in- 
formed of the death of the emperor, when he came forth from his hiding-place and 
was sent by his co-religionists on an embassy to the new emperor, in order to effect 
the repeal of the edict prohibiting the Jews from circumcision and the celebration 
of the Sabbath (Mei/a, f. xvii.). Now this new emperor could only have been 
Antoninus Pius, the successor of Hadrian, as we know from history that shortly 
after his accession to the throne these obnoxious decrees were repealed. The death 
of his predecessor, therefore, alluded to in the Talmud, could only have been that 
of Hadrian. But as this emperor only reigned twenty-one years, Rk. Simon must 
have absconded in the eighth year of Hadrian’s reign, that is, not long after the 
122 a.D., at which time the Jewish rebellion raged. , 
Ns 
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his journey through Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, the death of 
his favourite Antinous, &c., in 875. The !2th chety treats of 
the idolatrous worship which the emperor established at Jeru- 
salem, and the consequent rebellion of the Jews. This, according 
to Rappaport, is erroneously stated to have taken place in 836. 
According to that scholar the rebellion broke out in 873 or 874, 
when Jerusalem, according to Jerome and other writers, was con- 
quered, ‘This explanation restores the close connection evidently 
joining this chapter to the preceding one, and perfectly agrees 
with the statement in chap. vii., that as long as the emperor was 
in Egypt the Jews refrained from violence, and also during his 
second stay in Syria, through which he must have passed a second 
time, after he had once before visited it on his way to Egypt in 
his journey from that country to some other district. The con- 
tents of the 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters, treating of the rebellion 
of the Jews, must be referred to the years 873—878, when the 
importance of the emergency called the emperor from Athens, 
where he then stayed, to the scene of war, at the conclusion of 
which, viz. at the conquest of Bether, he was present. This ex- 
planation also elucidates the account of Abulpharagius, who joins 
in point of time the sojourn of Hadrian at Athens with the rebel- 
lion under Bar Cocheba.* 

In a note to the following passage from Syncellus, in his Chro- 
nography (Script. Byzant. ix. p. 348) on p. 422, ‘ris lovdziwy 
anostasews XoxeBarrns (XoyéSas tis) 5 wovoyevas wyeiro bs Egueveto 
asthe, Muenter puts the question, ‘Can he, as the pretended 
Messiah, ever have received the title wovoyevis vm? To this I 
reply in the affirmative: {"\73 +m (unique in his generation) is a 
title frequently given by Hebrew writers to eminent men. 

The question, Whence did the rebel leader derive the large and 
uninterrupted supply of pecuniary means so absolutely necessary 
for an extensive and protracted war? is only vaguely and unsatis- 
factorily answered by Muenter, in mentioning ‘rich contributions 
that flowed to him from all quarters’ (p. 430) as his sources of 
revenue. But the nature, shape, and manner in which these con- 
tributions came in regularly, even from such quarters as had not 
participated in the rebellion, becomes evident, when the close con- 
nection of the leader with the most celebrated and influential rabbi 
of the age, Rabbi Akiba, and through him, no doubt, with the 








© To this event may perhaps also be referred the statement of Eusebius (Chron. 
p. 381, ed. Mediolan.), ‘ Hadrian Judaeos, qui ter contra Romanos rebellaverunt, 
ad obedientiam revocavit.’ This is said to have taken place in the first year of the 
reign of Hadrian. It must however be confessed that the Greek text from Syncellus, 
‘ Adpidvos Iovdaios kara Adekavdpewy oracid(ovras exddacey,’ is not favourable to this 
conjecture, 
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Sanhedrin, is borne in mind. It is known that as long as the temple 
stood, the Jews, wherever they happened to live, paid a certain 
annual tax (said to have been prescribed in Exod. xxx. 13) to the 
sanctuary, and that the levying of this d:3gax0v (the amount paid 
by every adult Jew) was considered as legai by the Romans them- 
selves (Jos. Ant. xvi. 6). And although Titus, after the destruction 
of the temple, sought to divert this tax from its original purpose by 
ordering the Jews to pay it to Jupiter Capitolinus, yet would the 
nation continue to pay, besides the compulsory impost to the idol, 
the usual didrachmon for the benefit of what was now considered 
the centre of the people—the Sanhedrin or the Patriarchat. (See 
Zunzen’s Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, vol. i. 
p. 262.) Now, as this tax was of long standing, there must have 
been a regular machinery in operation for raising it, and thus 
both the revenue and the mode of procuring it are clearly pointed 
out. 

Speaking of the recapture of Jerusalem under Hadrian, Mu- 
enter says— 

‘The surrounding region was dreadfully desolated. Wolves and 
hyenas made inroads on the city itself. R. Akiba, therefore, according 
to the interpretation given by Samuel Petit to a passage in Aben Ezra, 
caused the celebration of the passover to be transferred from Mount 
Nisan to Mount Jyar’ (Aben Ezra in Levit. xxiii. cited by S. Petit, 
Eclog. Chronoleg. i. 14). 

I have no means of consulting the work of Petit; but on re- 
ferring to the Comment. of Aben Ezra I find the following passage 
(no doubt quoted from the Talmudic Treatise Sanhedrin, f. 12): 
MyW TVS °H? Aw ANN AY NMVIDyo Dw nw ypapy xapy vaiby ION) 
(‘ And they said of R. Akiba that he fixed two intercalary years one 
after the other according to the emergency of the hour’). Whe- 
ther the passage alluded to by Petit exists in any of the rabbi- 
nical writings I greatly doubt, since to the best of my knowledge 
there never existed in Palestine either a Mount Nisan or Mount 
Jyar, nor were the Jews required, after the destruction of the 
temple, to celebrate the passover on any particular spot. The quo- 
tation from Aben Ezra not being correct, the inferences drawn 
from it by Muenter (p. 426) of course fall to the ground. 
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MISCELLANEA. 





ARE THE WORDS EPH. v. 14 TO BE REGARDED AS A QUO- 
TATION FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES ? 


‘Aad Adyer "Evyeipa: 5 xaded8wv kal avdota ex Tay vexpav, Kad arene = Xpiords.’ 
Eph. v. 14. 
‘ Wherefore he saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.’ 
Tue difficulty connected with regarding these words as a quotation 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, arises from the fact, that 
there is no one passage of the Old Testament to which they bear 
any very close analogy. The consequence is, that commentators 
have been much divided in opinion. Dr. Doddridge satisfies 
himself with a reference to Is. lx. 1; remarking that ‘ this is the 
most natural import of those well-known words.’ But the analogy 
here, if any, is far-fetched and imperfect. Vastly more probable 
is the opinion of those who consider the words as taken from 
Is. xxvi. 19. ‘Some have supposed,’ says Mr. Barnes, ‘ that 
the words are taken from some book among the Hebrews, which 
is now lost. Epiphanius supposed that it was a quotation from a 
prophecy of Elijah ; Syncellus and Euthalius from some writing 
of Jeremiah’ (an opinion countenanced by Saurin, Ser., vol. x. 
p- 236); ‘ Hyppolitus from the writing of some now unknown 
prophet. Jerome supposed it was taken from some apocryphal 
writing. Grotius supposes that it refers to the word dgft in 
ver. 13, and that the sense is, ‘ that light says; that is, that a man 
who is pervaded by that light, let him so say to another.’ Heuman, 
and after him Storr, Michaelis, and Jennings (Jewish Ant. ii. 232), 
suppose that the reference is to a song or hymn that was sung by 
the early Christians, beginning in this manner, and that the 
meaning is, ‘ Wherefore as it is said in the hymns which we 
sing— 
° ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest ; 
Arise from the dead ; 
Christ shall give thee light!’ 

Others have supposed that there is an allusion to the sentiment 
among the Jews respecting the significancy of the blowing of the 
trumpet on the first day of the month, or the feast of the new 
moon. Maimonides conjectures that the call of the trumpet, 
especially in the month ‘Tisri, in which the great day of atone- 
ment occurred, was designed to signify a special call to repent- 
ance ; 
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ance; meaning, ‘ You who sleep arouse from your slumbers ; 
search and try yourselves ; think on your Creator; repent and 
attend to+he salvation of the soul.’ * 

After referring to these opinions, Mr. Barnes observes, ‘ But all 
this is evidently conjecture. I see no evidence that Paul meant 
to make a quotation at all. Why may we not suppose that he 
speaks as an inspired man, and that he means to say simply, that 
God now gives this command, or that God now speaks in this way ?” 

With this view, however, I cannot altogether agree. What- 
ever difficulty may be found in ascertaining the quotation or 
allusion in the Old Testament, I cannot help np the passage 
must after all be regarded as such. The formula 6:0 Acve, Acye 
yap, or dey, occurs in several other passages, and is always 
employed to introduce a quotation. (Compare 2 Cor. vi. 2; 
Gal. iii. 16 ; Eph. iv. 8; Heb.i. 6.) In the passage Eph. iv. 8, the 
very same formula is employed 310 Aeye to introduce a quotation 
from Psal. Ixviii. 18. Can we suppose the same writer in the same 
writing should so far depart from his usual style? I think not. 

But the question still remains to be settled, whence is the 
quotation obtained? ‘The first part of the words, viz. ‘ Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead,’ whatever objections 
may present themselves, is, in my view, a paraphrastic quotation 
of the passage referred to above, Is. xxvi. 19, ‘ Awake and sing 
ye that dwell in the dust.’ The remaining part of the verse, 
‘ And Christ shall give thee light,’ may be regarded as either 
added by the Apostle for the enforcement of the foregoing 
exhortation, or as an allusion to some other passage of the Old 
Testament. With regard to the first supposition, it may be 
observed that it is not an unusual thing for the writers of the New 
Testament to expand the sentiment in a quotation by adding 
something of their own; nor are they generally very solicitous 
about the precise words, provided the sense is maintained. 

But we may suppose the words, ‘ And Christ shall give thee 
light,’ as an allusion to some passage of Old ‘Testament Scripture. 
We have instances of the inspired writers of the New ‘Testament 
combining in one quotation different passages of the Old Testa- 
ment (compare Heb. i. 8, 9, 10). Taking this view, therefore, 
we should regard the words, ‘ And Christ shall give thee light,’ 
as an allusion to some passage of Scripture in which the Messiah 
is spoken of as giving light. Such a passage is Is. xlii. 6, ‘ I the 
Lord have called in righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and 
will keep thee, and give for a covenant of the people, for a light 
of the Gentiles.’ Similar words also occur Is. xlix. 6, ‘I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou may be my 





* Burder, in Ros. Alt, u. New Morgenland, in loc.; Albert Barnes on Eph., p. 127. 
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salvation unto the end of the earth.’ I cannot help, therefore, 
regarding the words as an allusion to some such passage, sug- 
gested, however, by the word ‘ light,’ verse 13. It is not indis- 
pensable, however, that we should consider the latter clause as a 
quotation, but the first part must, I think, according to the prin- 
ciples of sound criticism, be regarded in that light. 





PAUL’S THORN IN THE FLESH. 


Nor a few commentators have puzzled themselves about the 
thorn in the flesh referred to by the Apostle Paul as the messen- 
ger of Satan sent to buffet him. The difficulty has been to de- 
termine with certainty what the Apostle means by it, and it may 
well be doubted whether this can ever be wholly overcome. It 
were tedious to enumerate all the opinions on the subject. Ter- 
tullian thought it meant the ear or Readeation Jerome the head- 
ache ; good Richard Baxter fancied it must have been the stone 
or gravel, by which malady he himself was affected. The most 
whimsical opinion I know is that of Teller, in his Worterbuch— 
‘ Eine figurliche Beschreibung der reissenden Gicht, besonders 
Kopfgicht, Migraine’ (4 figurative description of racking gout, 
ut head-gout megrim). Dr. Doddridge, adopting the opinion 
of Whitby, thinks ‘ that the view he (the Apostle) had of celestial 
glories, affected the system of his nerves in such a manner as to 
occasion some paralytic symptoms, and particularly a stammering 
in his speech, and perhaps some ridiculous distortion in his coun- 
tenance, referred to elsewhere in the phrase of the infirmity in 
his flesh.’ 

ut such opinions, after all, are but mere suppositions. The 
expression, ‘a thorn in the flesh,’ is evidently metaphorical. 
It means something that annoys, occasions pain and trouble. 
Moreover, the thorn in the flesh was the messenger of Satan, 
that is, it was to be ascribed to the agency and intervention of the 
devil. Now, that the thorn in the flesh was no other than the 
troubles and persecutions which the Apostle had to endure in the 
exercise of his ministry, I am inclined to think, on the following 
grounds :— 

First, the character of the trials to which the Apostle was sub- 
jected, corresponds with the explanation given above of the thorn 
in the flesh—the messenger of Satan. That they were earthly 
trials to which the Apostle makes reference, appears from the 
employment of the word flesh. Moreover, Satan is spoken of in 
Scripture as the author of persecution. ‘This he effects by stirring 
up the ungodly powers of earth to persecute the people of God 
(compare Rev. ii. 10). 
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Secondly, the Apostle refers to his past experience. The 
vision of which he gives an account, he had enjoyed about four- 
teen years ago. The thorn in the flesh followed upon that event. 
His sufferings and trials then commenced, of which we have an 
account (Chap. ii. 23). Thus we find these answering to the 
time during which he had the visitation of the thorn in the flesh. 

Thirdly, by the word infirmities (ac4eveias), it is obvious the 
Apostle means the same thing as by the expression ‘ thorn in the 
flesh.’ He informs us that God had given him the promise that 
his grace would be sufficient for him. ‘ Most gladly therefore,’ 
says he, ‘ will I bear mine infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me.’ The meaning of which language is plainly 
this—the more cheerfully would he submit to his thorn in the 
flesh (his infirmities) as he had this promise to support him, and 
as occasion would thus be afforded for the manifestation of the 
sufficiency of divine grace. But are we to regard the word 
infirmities as a general term expressive of the Apostle’s trials in 
the prosecution of his work? I think so. He had given an 
enumeration of his troubles in the preceding chapter. He then 
speaks of them, ver. 30, as the ra ris @oGeveias wov, the things of 
his infirmity, or what constituted his infirmities. After speaking 
of the promise of the sufficient grace of God and of its manifesta- 
tion in his infirmities, he goes on to say, that, on that account, he 
would take pleasure in infirmities. The 5:0 marks this pleasure 
in infirmities as the consequence of the promise, but the promise 
was given in reference to the thorn in the flesh, therefore the thorn 
in the flesh and his infirmities must be one and the same thing, 
But I have shown that infirmities is a general expression for the 
Apostle’s sufferings in every shape. It is no objection to this 
view that the Apostle, verse 10, mentions also ‘ reproaches,’ 
‘necessities,’ ‘ persecutions,’ ‘ distresses,’ as it is no uncommon 
thing for a writer, after the use of a general expression, to em- 
ploy particular terms illustrative of the general expression, just 
in the same way the Apostle does in that passage. 

The strongest objection I know against this view is, that which 
is founded upon Gal. iv. 13,14. But we have no certain evidence 
for concluding that the Apostle here refers to bodily infirmity. 
The words may appropriately enough be considered as refer- 
ring to the trials and persecutions to which he was exposed in 
renouncing Judaism, and in preaching the Gospel. So Beza, 3v 
ao8éveray rns caexos—Id est, per varias afflictiones, quibus quotidie 
exercebatur Apostolus, adeo ut nihil esset illo abjectius si exter- 
nam speciem, atque adeo si hominem spectes. This view is 
strengthened, I think, by the connection. The Apostle exhorts 
them to be as he was, that is, that they should repudiate every 
principle of Judaism as he had done. ‘This would expose them 
to 
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to trouble as in his own case ; but this, he goes on to say, did not 
at one time damage him in their estimation, for they had received 
him as an angel of God, and manifested for him an extraordinary 
warmth of affection. 





ANALECTA BIBLICA. 


——. 


LAMECH. 


(Gen. iv. 19-20).—In going through the list of Cain’s descendants, 
we find nothing to arrest our attention till we come to Lamech, who 
was the fifth in descent from Cain, and who must have been born soon 
before the death of Seth and the birth of Enoch—six hundred years 
from the Creation." This Lamech seems to have been a very remark- 
able person, and out of seven verses devoted to the posterity of Cain, six 
are occupied by the sayings and doings of him and his two sons. Re- 
serving the sons for separate notice, let us give our present attention to 
Lamech himself. ‘The record concerning him is singular, striking, and 
abrupt. It comprises poetry, rhetoric, and history; and yet, although 
it suggests much, and sets the mind to work, there is little in it to satisfy 
the curiosity it excites. 

‘ First, we are informed that Lamech had two wives, called Adah and 
Zillah— beautiful names, and the first female names that occur since 
Eve. Why is this fact so pointedly mentioned, unless to intimate that 
the practice of having more than one wife was a new thing, and among 
the inventions of the house of Cain? This is the general sentiment of 
antiquity ; and the early Christian writers who have occasion to allude 
to the matter, agree with Tertullian in regarding Lamech as the first 
man who reversed the order of nature and of creation, by taking two 
wives unto himself. 

‘ Adah bore to Lamech two sons, Jabal and Jubal, and by Zillah he 
had one, named ‘Tubal-Cain — all famous inventors, of whom there will 
be more to say anon. ‘“ And the sister of Tubal-Cain was Naamah.” 
This is all we hear of her. It is remarkable that her name should be 
found at all in a record in which the names of so few women are pre- 
served ; and it is still more remarkable that it is given without any 
circumstances to indicate the cause of its insertion. ‘The name means 
fair or beautiful. Was her beauty her distinction? Did that beauty 
produce effects by which great families were united or broken? Beaut 
has, within the compass of historical time, moved the world. Did it, 
in her person, shake the old world also? Her brothers were the great 
fathers of social arts. Was her fame of the same sort as theirs? Some 
ascribe to her the invention of spinning and weaving ; and others, who 
find in her brother the Vulcan of the Greeks, recognise in her Minerva, 





* This is according to the common or shorter chronology, which, as that in 
general use, we feel bound to follow in a work of this kind, although strongly per- 
suaded, with most scholars, that the larger chronology, as preserved 14 the Septuagint 
version, is more correct, 
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who had among her names that of Nemanoun.® But all this is bald 
conjecture. Her name was Naamah; her father was Lamech ; her 
brother Tubal-Cain ; she lived—she died. This is all we know of her. 
To what she owed her fame—a fame of six thousand years—must 
remain inscrutable. As one finds among the ruins of time some old 
gray monument, too important and distingushed to have been con- 
structed for a person of mean note, but discovers thereon only A NAME, 
which the rust of ages has left unconsumed—so it is with Lamech’s 
illustrious daughter. 

‘ Lamech had his troubles, as a man with two wives was likely to have, 
and always has had ; but whether his troubles grew out of his polygamy 
is not clearly disclosed. We know them only through an address which 
he makes to his two wives. The subject-matter of this address is hard 
to be understgod ; but there is no mistaking as to its form, which em- 
bodies the parallelism and other characteristics of Hebrew poesy. This 
is the most ancient piece of poetry in the world ; the only scrap of verse 
that has come to us from the ages before the flood. Is its production 
intended, by an actual specimen, to indicate that, as one of his sons was 
the father of music, so was he the father of poetry? At any rate, the 
actual utterance of verse by the father shows that, as we might expect, 
poetry was invented before music. Perhaps the former even originated 
the latter. What more probable than that the first efforts of the tune- 
ful Jubal were made in giving the sweet voice of music to his father’s 
harmonious numbers ? 

‘ The lines have been variously translated. We give them thus :— 

“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice! 
Wives of Lamech receive my speech ! 
If I slew a man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt: 
If Cain was avenged seven times, 
Then Lamech seventy times seven.” 


This is not very plain as to the meaning—but we can only imitate the 
admitted obscurity of the vriginal. To what do these words refer? 
Almost every possible sense which they can by any translation or inter- 
pretation be construed to bear, has been assigned to them by different 
commentators. The Jewish tradition preserved in the Midrash is 
founded upon the mention of Cain, and upon the interpretation (which 
the best Jewish interpreters allow to be unfounded) that the promise to 
Cain was not that vengeance should be exacted sevenfold upon any 
one that slew him, but that vengeance should not be taken until the 
seventh generation—which generation Lamech represented. The story 
runs that Lamech, being blind (to account for his not seeing “ the 
mark” upon Cain), slew his ancestor with a dart or arrow, under 
the direction of his son Tubal-Cain, who took the movements made by 
Cain, lurking in the woods, for those of some beast. But when the 
truth was seen, Lamech, in his horror at the deed, slew the son whose 
misdirection had brought this crime upon his soul. His son was thus 
“the young man” to whom the verse refers. Now it is true that it was 
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not promised to Cain that he should never be slain—but that, if he were 
slain, sevenfold vengeance should be exacted for him. But for the rest, 
it is not likely that blind men went a hunting even before the Deluge : 
and the story has other improbabilities too numerous to need indication. 
No more need be said. 

‘ Josephus did not receive this tradition, if it existed in his time. He 
gives a favourable turn to the whole matter, observing, that Lamech, 
who saw as far asany man into the course and method of Divine justice, 
felt great concern in the prospect of that judgment which he appre- 
hended to hang over his family for the murder of Abel; and under the 
force of that apprehension spoke of the matter to his wives. It is on 
this hint that Shuckford, followed by others, appears to have founded 
his view of these verses. He thinks that the death of Abel had occa- 
sioned a complete alienation between the family of Seth and that of Cain 
—who, although living apart, were kept in constant apprehension that 
a bloody vengeance would some day be exacted; but that Lamech, 
when he came to be the head of a people, sought to reasan them out of 
their apprehensions by the argument contained in his words: understood 
to mean—if sevenfold vengeance were denounced upon the slayer of 
Cain, who murdered his own brother, there must surely be a far sorer 
punishment for those who may attempt to destroy any of us on the 
same account. The fault of this is that it is too vague and hypothetical, 
and has not a sufficiently pointed application to the words of the text. 

‘It is an ingenious thought of some that the wives of Lamech took 
alarm at the invention of more formidable weapons than had hitherto 
been seen, by Tubal-Cain, and fancied that they might be some day 
employed against his life; but that he here comforts them by the 
assurance that, as he had never shed the blood of man, no one had an 
interest in destroying him. 

‘On the other hand, many have thought that he had slain not only one 
but two (“a man,” and ‘a young man’”’), and that, considering how Cain 
had enhanced his crime and punishment by obdurate concealment, he 
here openly avows his crime, and contritely confesses himself a greater 
sinner than Cain. 

‘Our own impression, coinciding with that of Lowth, is that Lamech 
had slain in self-defence some man by whom he had been assaulted and 
wounded. His wives would apprehend the exaction of blood-revenge 
by the friends of the man who had been slain, on which he puts his 
justifiable homicide on the proper footing by contrasting it with the 
murder committed by Cain, and urges that the difference of the offence 
rendered the danger of vengeance in his case but small. If the life of 
Cain were protected by the penalty of sevenfold vengeance, surely his 
by seventy times seven.’—Daily Bible Illustrations. 


De Wetre.—We do not know of a theologian and biblical :ritic in 
whose works there is so much to admire, and at the same time so much 
to censure, as in those of De Wette. His translation of the Bible is 
perhaps without a rival; his history of Christian Ethics is the best 
extant ; his commentary on the Romans is one of the happiest re 
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of neat, succinct, learned ‘annotations, and his Commentary on the 
Psalms, though of a mixed character, contains much that is excellent. 
But in the work before us, iu his Introductions to the Scriptures, and 
in his other writings of a similar tendency, we are met with a scepti- 
cism of the most appalling character. At one time we are delighted 
with the fullness and the exactness of his erudition, the acuteness of his 
intellect, and the justness of his views; at another, finding ourselves 
enveloped in mist, and in an artificial network of sophistical refine- 
ments and distinctions, we long for the clear light of a cloudless day, 
and for the freedom and simplicity of nature. How a mind can, in 
general, be so felicitous in its views, so surpassingly excellent, and yet 
so thoroughly vitiated at times, is more than we can comprehend. 
Should we attempt a complete and faithful delineation of both these 
features of our author’s intellectual character, we should only be re- 
warded with incredulity.—( American) Christian Review. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—In the whole world there are— 








Jews ; : 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
Christians . 228,000,000 299,000,000 
Mohammedans . 100,000,000 110,000,000 
Heathens . . 405,000,000 463,000,000 
737,000,000 877,000,000 
Of whom there are under Christian rule ; 387,788,000 
a Mohammedan ‘ 72,000,000 
a Heathen : : 277,000,000 
737,000,000 
Of Protestant States there are. . 193,624,000 inhabitants. 
Roman Catholic . . - . 184,164,000 Ps. 
Greek ° ° ° ; - 60,000,000 i 
387,788,000 


Neve’s Repertorium fiir die Theologische Literatur. 


Tuo iuck.—It is unnecessary for us to say much in respect to the 
character and writings of Dr. Tholuck. The American reader, if he 
has paid any attention to the theological literature of the day, must 
have formed some acquaintance with this distinguished author. His 
commentaries have very obvious defects as well as excellencies. He 
protrudes his philological stores too much. There is a redundancy of 
Greek and Latin quotations. The meaning of the sacred text is some- 
times buried under a mass of learned reference. The comments of 
third-rate writers are quoted and refuted. Tholuck’s rabbinical know- 
ledge is sometimes a snare to him. Vast stores of erudition are lodged 
in his capacious memory, which he has not always the self-denial to 
withhold. Another fault, resulting perhaps in part from what has just 
been specified, is a want of logical consecutiveness in his thoughts. In 
the 
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the explanation of passages of Scripture, which involve processes of 
reasoning, we are furnished with philology where we need logic, with 
classical or oriental learning where we are in want of lucid arrange- 
ment and well weighed expressions. In this species of exegesis, Calvin 
is perhaps unrivalled. L. J. Riickert is also a conspicuous example. 
Tholuck, in company with not a few of his countrymen, is too apt to 
run into a vein of religious sentimentalism. Certain phrases and allu- 
sions are used which are on the boundary line between poetry and 
prose. They are well enough if employed sparingly. But we soon 
tire of “ still midnight,” “ silent stars,” “‘ gray dawn,” “* depths of the 
spirit,” and the like. 

Tholuck’s excellencies are equally conspicuous. His cast of cha- 
racter and temperament in some respects qualify him in a high degree 
for an interpreter of the Gospels. He has remarkable affinities to 
what are commonly regarded as the characteristics of the beloved dis- 
ciple. That gentle, susceptible, tender frame of spirit, which he pos- 
sesses, fits him admirably to comment on such passages as the eleventh 
chapter of the Gospel of John. This multifarious learning also is 
frequently turned to the best account. It imparts great freshness to his 
expositions. His illustrations, drawn from this source, are not un- 
frequently of the happiest kind. He has likewise no small share of 
critical tact. 

The true meaning of a text is perceived with that species of intuition 
which a practised and able Biblical critic acquires. We feel also the 
utmost confidence in his moral integrity, in his sincere love of divine 
truth, and in his superiority to sinister motives.—( American) Christian 


Review. 


Conrusion or Toncurs.—The great antiquity of Babel or Babylon’ 
is established by the fact that Nimrod was its chief. It formed 
a centre from which population proceeded in all directions. The dis- 
persion is, in the style of the author, described as an act of God, and as 
meant to confound their language or speech. Like other acts of the 
Creator, it is mingled with supreme wisdom and beneficence. Thus, if 
man had used only one language, there would in all probability have 
arisen among them only one poet of the description styled epic. He 
having occupied the field both of illustration and of fame, all others 
would have been discouraged. ‘There might have been a Greek Homer, 
but there would have been no Latin Virgil. Or, take the case in 
reference to modern times. England, Spain, Portugal, Italy, or France, 
might have had one great writer of that description, but the first would 
have prevented competition by others, the language being the same: 
whereas the human mind has been exerted and improved in a high 
degree by the variety of similar exertions resulting from the variety of 
languages. The principle might be illustrated by reference to various 
departments of intellectual exertion. Thus it has been said, that the 
extraordinary eminence of Sir Isaac Newton discouraged for a time in 
England mathematical studies, because it was felt that all must be 
eclipsed by his renown. Language itself, being the chief organ of 
intellect, 
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intellect, and thereby a most valuable interpreter of its constitution, is 
at once an important instrument in active life, and a subject for pro- 
found investigation; but the principles on which it is formed could 
never have been very competently understood without the existence of 
a variety of languages. — Forsytu’s Observations on Genesis and 
Exodus. 


Tue Law or Meats.—It would be quite unreasonable to expect 
that, destitute as we are of any contemporaneous comment, we should 
be able at this distant time fully and precisely to explain a class of 
regulations having reference to the tastes, the prejudices, and the 
physical well-being of a people under peculiar circumstances, and to 
those habits of private life of which history is not accustomed to take 
note. It is probable that many of them were intended merely to 
promote a uniformity of domestic usages, and a decency of manners, 
according to the most approved standard of the time and place. A 
remark which has been made in a more general form holds good, espe- 
cially in respect to the distinction of practices and tastes as to food. 
In their origin they are in a great measure arbitrary, but they con- 
stitute a rule which it is a violation of good sense and good manners, 
and one’s own sense of propriety to infringe. A French soldier will 
easily eat horseflesh, and would eat it oftener if it were not too dear ; a 
thing which a German will hardly be induced to do in any emergency. 
The thought of eating frogs and snails disgusts most of us who have 
not tasted them. They make, however, the choice and costly luxury 
of the Parisian cuisine, the best in the world. We should loathe the 
sight of a dog upon our tables; a Sandwich islander cannot set out his 
ceremonious feast without it. The rat often feasts upon the best of 
our granaries, while we keep the swine for our scavenger; yet we 
could not endure the flesh of the former, while that of the latter is 
reckoned a delicacy. Now whatever might have been the standard in 
this respect, to which old custom, originating in whatever accident 
had given an approved authority among the Israelites, to that standard 
for reasons which have been urged, it was a legitimate and important 
object of the Jewish law to enforce a uniform adherence. If the 
eating, for instance, of camels or hares, of mice of of tortoises, which 
are among the prohibited articles, was, according to the best current 
sentiment of the nation, a violation of delicacy and good breeding, 
there was a good reason why a legislator who aimed at the civilization 
of the people should expressly forbid it to any who might otherwise be 
tompted to forfeit their self-respect by indulging appetite at the expense 
ef decorum.—Patrrey’s Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. 


QuoTaTions OF THE FaTHERS.—On the subject of the quotations of 
the Fathers, I have thought it might be worth while to add the testi- 
mony of the three last principal editors of the New Testament, Gries- 
bach, Matthei, and Scholz, and of Eichhorn himself. Griesbach says of 
Origen, on whose quotation he so much relies, that “in the same work, 
at 
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at the distance of a few pages, he sometimes quotes the same passage 
from the New Testament in a different manner ;”’ and that the same 
uncertainty in his quotations appears, as might be expected, in his 
different works, when compared together. ‘I freely admit,’ he says, 
‘that Origen did not always examine his manuscript when he was about 
to quote a passage from Scripture, but sometimes trusted to his memory, 
whence throughout his works the construction of passages is altered ; 
one synonymous word is substituted for another ; articles, particles, and 
prepositions are omitted, with other similar changes, that for the most 
part do not affect the sense. I admit further, that it was not always 
his purpose to adduce the very words and syllables of a passage, but 
that, according to the object he had in view, he sometimes altered, 
omitted, or added, or even expressed the sense only of the sacred 
writer, in his own style and words.’ 

I have already quoted a passage in which Griesbach says of another 
of his principal Alexandrine authorities, Clement, that, ‘he not un- 
frequently cites from memory, and gives rather the sense than the 
words of the sacred writers.’ Matthe, after adducing one example in 
which Clement has blended together incorrectly the words of two dif- 
ferent verses, says there are a thousand other similar passages in his 
writings ; and adds (alluding to Griesbach )—‘ When I say a thousand, 
I speak not from Scripture, as others do who make him a chief authority 
of the Alexandrine recension, but from well-grounded knowledge.’ 

Matthz observes, that those quotations of the Greek fathers are 
most to be regarded which are to be found in their commentaries; but 
affirms that, when these are appended to the original text, the readings 
found in the commentary not unfrequently differ from those of the 
text. He says that Origen often arbitrarily alters passages to conform 
them to his fanciful expositions ; and that Chrysostom repeats the same 
passage several times with different variations in a single homily. Of 
quotations found in other writings than professed commentaries, he 
says that, as far as he is acquainted with them, ‘the Greek Fathers, 
generally and particularly, used little or no care to quote passages of 
the New Testament, as they found them in their manuscripts; hence 
it is common for them to be inconsistent with themselves ; and they 
also quote the same passage falsely in different places, either through 
accident or design. Scholz says, ‘The Fathers were accustomed to 
quote the Scriptures from memory, without inspecting their manu- 
scripts, so that we can very seldom be certain whether their citations 
faithfully represent the text of those manuscripts, or whether the 
various readings found in their works owed their origin to lapses of 
memory and indolence. Sometimes they compress a long passage ; 
sometimes paraphrase a short one; and sometimes give the meaning 
rather than the precise words of a passage, as it occurred to their re- 
collection, in a form adapted to the occasion ; so that they quote the 
same passage differently in different places.’ In treating of the criti- 
cism of the text of the New Testament, Eichhorn says, ‘ Concerning 
the value and trustworthiness of the quotations of the Fathers, many 
doubts arise. Did not the Church designedly alter many ss to 
conform 
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conform them to orthodoxy ; and have not the Fathers adopted such 
alterations? Do not the Fathers often quote the same passage dif- 
ferently in different parts of their works? In their citations, do they 
not regard the sense more than the words? Hence do they not often 
paraphrase the passage which it is their purpose to adduce? Do they 
not often trust to their memory in quoting? And did not the habit 
often lead them to blend together different passages and combine them 
into one? Certainly these are facts which cannot be denied ; but still 
the quotations of the Fathers are not all without use in the criticism 
of the text.—Norron, On the Genuineness of the Gospels. 


SymBouicaL Rops.— The Lord said unto Jeremiah, ‘What hast 
thou seen?’ ‘ I see a rod of an almond-tree.’ ‘ Thou hast seen well ; 
Sor I will hasten my word to perform it’ (Jer. i. 11, 12).—Here the 
rod of an almond-tree must be regarded as an acknowedged and well 
known symbol of hastening or speed, for the accomplishment of the 
divine purpose with speed is to correspond with such an intimation 
given by the symbol. See also the apologue of Jotham (Judges ix.), 
where the olive-tree, the fig-tree, the vine, and bramble, are described 
as the symbols of things; observe also the apologue of Jehoash 
(2 Kings xiv. 9). 

. From these and similar passages it may be inferred that certain trees 

and rods, or staves or branches taken from them, were considered 
as means of information, or as the symbols of distinct ideas; and 
therefore they were constituted the general badges of certain offices, 
especially such as implied a sacredness of character. Hence the 
sceptres of kings; the rods of priests, ambassadors, and magistrates ; 
the rod of Moses, of Aaron, of the Egyptian magicians, &c. 

These rods were considered, not only as the emblems of power and 
of authority, but as the immediate means of executing them. 

The rod of Moses is called the rod of God, and the Almighty tells 
him, ‘ Thou shalt take this rod in thine own hand, and therewith thou 
shalt do signs.’ Accordingly we find Aaron lifting up his rod over 
the river, and it became blood ; Moses lifting up his rod over the sea, 
and it was divided; Elisha giving his staff to Gehazi to lay on the 
face of a dead child, that he might revive. 

So generally was the emblematical use of a rod or staff admitted, 
that the words themselves became synonymous to power, commission, 
a message, a sentence, and the like: and removing or breaking the 
rod or staff implied that authority was abrogated, and power destroyed. 
Thus, in Psalm ex., ‘The Lord shall send the rod of thy power out of 
Sion : be thou ruler even in the midst among thine enemies.’ Here the 
rod clearly implies a commission, as in Micah vi. 9 it imports a decree, 
‘Hear ye the rod and who hath appointed it.’ Again, ‘The Lord 
shall take away the staff, the mighty man, the man of war, the judge, 
the prophet, the prudent, the ancient,’ &c. (Isa. iii. 1, 2). ‘The 
Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked, and the sceptre of the rulers.’ 
‘ Moab is spoiled, and all ye that are about him bemoan him; and all 
ye that know his name say, How is the strong staff’ broken, and the 
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beautiful rod.’ These forms of expression must have alluded neces- 
sarily to some established customs, they must be referred indispensably 
to some primitive system which regarded rods, branches, and staves as 
the symbols of certain ideas, and as ‘the vehicles of messages, com- 
missions, or the like.’* So far the’ customs of the old Asiatics cor- 
responded in their prevalence to those of Druids in Europe. 

To this extent the device was innocent, but the heathens of Asia, 
as well as those of Europe, seem to have abused it for the purpose of 
divination, as we may collect from the following passages :—‘ My 
people ask counsel at their stocks, and their staff declareth unto them.’ 
‘ They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and burn incense upon 
the hills, under oaks, and poplars, and elms, because the shadow thereof 
is good’ (Hos. iv. 12, 13). Again (Isa. xix. 11—15), the prophet 
speaks of the wise men of Egypt being deceived in their divinations, 
and declares, ‘ Neither shall there be any work for Egypt, which the 
head or tail, branch or rush, may do.’ Here is a manifest allusion, 
not merely to the implements of writing or of the geometrician, but 
evidently to a superstitious practice in which rush and branch were 
employed. Ezekiel terminates his climax of abominations by these 
words, ‘Lo! they put the branch to their nose’ (ch. viii. 17). Upon 
the whole, then, some general but evident analogies to the symbolical 
system thus intimated may be found in the sacred records, and carried 
back to very ancient periods—Daviss’ Celtic Researches. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


My pear Sir,—You will not, I believe, object to my taking occasion, 
from the letter of your correspondent W. S., in your January Number, 
to bring before your readers some points connected with textual 
criticism. 

I must, first, however thank W.S. for his remarks and criticisms. I 
am glad to receive any intelligent communications, from whatever 
quarter, on the critical principles laid down in my Prospectus. I wish 
to assure W. S. (who he may be is wholly unknown to me), and any 
others who may favour me with communications, whether direct or 
through the medium of your Journal, that I shall be thankful to take 
into my serious consideration whatever may be suggested as likely to 
improve either the plan that I have adopted, or the means of carrying 
out that plan into its details. 





° The “wands carried by officers of state at our court, and at this very ‘time, 
were adopted originally upon the same principle. 


And 
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And now, to prevent all possibility of misconception, let me at once 
say that I make scarcely any claim to originality. I think that I have 
expressed as much in my Prospectus, and in the introduction to ‘ The 
Book of Revelation, translated from ancient authorities’ (Bagsters, 
1849). I have fully recognised the priority of Bentley’s design, and 
of Lachmann’s executed text, and also of Tischendorf’s labours on 
ancient MSS. I have, however, shown (I believe) that there is suffi- 
cient reason for the work being carried on (and in this Lachmann 
fully concurs with me); and so, whether original or not, I occupy a 
portion of the critical field which has not as yet been altogether 
appropriated. 

Lachmann’s is not precisely a restored critical text, but it is (as he 
himself describes it) the result to which certain lines of evidence 
(using merely the common sources of information) ought to lead. To 
Lachmann I fully concede the credit of having led the way in rejecting 
the common text formed fortuitously from modern copies ; although 
from the small measure of explanation given by himself, I was en- 
gaged in critical labours, and had adopted the principle of relying on 
ancient evidence before I rightly understood the plan of Lachmann’s 
edition. The path by which I was led to adopt ancient authorities, and 
those only, was one wholly different from that of Lachmann; and 
though the result was in some respects the same, yet there remains 
the wide difference on two points. 1st, I do not restrict my witnesses 
so much as Lachmann dves; I do not confine myself to the oldest 
MSS., though I consider them of the most weight; nor do I exclude 
all the versions except the Latin. I use the ancient versions in general 
as corroborative witnesses, as well as all the older Fathers. 2nd, I 
do not content myself with common sources of information, but I 
think it needful to do all that I can to collate the ancient MSS. de 
novo, so as, if possible, to ensure accuracy. I thus hope to present a 
text really formed on critical evidence. 

Tischendorf, in both his Leipzig editions, has, in a great measure, 
followed the principle of adhering to the ancient authorities ; but, as I 
showed, in reviewing his second Leipzig edition, he seems to me too 
often to adhere to readings not sufficiently upheld by the weight of 
ancient testimony. In collating MSS. he was my predecessor ; I wish 
fully to acknowledge my obligation to him, and I believe that we have 
been able, by the mutual communication of our respective collations, 
to be of assistance one to another. 

It may be found, then, that in my text I give but few readings 
which one or the other of these learned editors has not adopted before 
me. What then? I do not seek originality, but TrRuTH ; and so long 
as I may be of service in upholding the ancient text of God’s Holy 
Word, I deem it to be of but little importance whether any credit 
attaches to myself. I shall at least give the evidence as fully as 
possible on which the ancient readings rest ; and I shall neither adopt 
nor reject a reading because of the favourable opinion, or the contrary, 
cf any critic. But still I consider that all readings which have been 
adopted by any critical editor are worthy of a repeated scrutiny. 

I do 
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I do not know whither I shall satisfy W. S. in the use which I shall 
make of cursive MSS. I have collated 1 (at Basle) of the Gospels, 
and the MS (at Paris) designated 33 in the Gospels, 17 in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. I should also use the readings of the MS. 38 in the Apo- 
calypse, the readings of which I must take from Birch, except in a few 
places in which 1 examined it myself in the Vatican. Now these 
cursive MSS. bear indubitable proof of having been copied from 
ancient Codices; their text savours more of the fifth than the twelfth 
century. But, it may be asked, why select only these few? I reply, 
I should be indeed glad of trustworthy collations of some few others 
among the cursive MSS ; there are none, however, of such importance 
as those which I have mentioned ; and in taking my choice between 
using a few and using none, I chose the former alternative, especially 
because the MSS. | and 33 had not been properly collated by any one 
previously. ; 

I wish distinctly to state that I perfectly agree with W.S. that 
‘the ultimate and proper object of criticism is to ascertain, not the 
state of the text of a work at any particular period of its history, but, 
as nearly as may be, the condition in which it was left by its author’ 
In specifying the fourth century, I pointed out the period back to 
which we can well go; we can show what licence of transcriptural 
alteration went on subsequently, and we can compare the witnesses of the 
fourth century with all evidence of every kind which takes us back yet 
farther.. If we have no copies of the apostolic age, and we have the 
opportunity of choosing between the fourteenth century and the fourth, 
let us at least revert to the latter, and cast off all blind adherence to the 
so-called textus receptus of a thousand years later. How greatly does 
probability preponderate in favour of the one rather than of the other! 

But while taking my stand on the fourth century, I am there pre- 
pared to show that very often certain documents lead us yet farther 
back. ‘Thus, in the writings of Origen, we find still extant in Greek 
something like ¢wo-thirds of the whole New Testament; now, make 
what deduction we please for lax citation, it cannot be denied that the 
accordance of the ancient MSS. with Origen must so far carry us to 
the early part of the third century. Again, the old Latin version and 
the Curetonian Syriac belong almost undoubtedly to the second 
century. The general accordance of these versions with the oldest 
MSS. carries us, therefore, a long way farther; so that step by step we 
do actually approach the apostolic age. 

Thus much in explanation of the manner in which I alluded to the 
fourth century. I would that in all eases we could go direct to the 
apostolic age. 

The reference made by W. S. to the testimony of Quinctilian, as to 
the commencement of Livy, is a good illustration of the cases in which 
we can revert to the oldest testimony. We ought, however, even in 
such cases to weigh well all considerations ; a casual citation, differing 
from all other authorities, must not be allowed to have much weight, 
and even an express statement must be examined, for it may — 
relate 
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relate to the copy used by the writer, and not to the copies in general. 
In some cases I think we need feel no doubt. 

For instance, Irengeus, in speaking of Matt. i. 18, says (after having 
previously cited the words ‘ Christi autem generatio sie erat’), ‘Ce- 
terum potuerat dicere Mattheus, Jesu vero generatio sic erat; sed 
previdens Spiritus Sanctus depravatores, et preemuniens contra fraudu- 
lentiam eorum per Mattheum ait: Christi autem generatio sic erat.’ 
(Lib. iii. 16, 2). This is given in proof that Jesus and Christ are one 
and the same person, and that Jesus cannot be said to be the receptacle 
that afterwards received Christ. 

Now, this reading might have been supposed to be one peculiar to 
Treneus’s copy of the Gospel ; and even when it is found to be the 
lection supported by the old Latin copies, as well as by Jerome’s 
Vulgate, it might still be considered as a reading current merely in 
the West: but even as such it would be entitled to great consideration. 
A farther testimony to this reading is supplied by the Syriac text of 


the Gospels discovered by Mr. Cureton, which reads ww? osu 


Joon fis Jaxraxy This therefore supplies us with a proof 
that this reading was not confined to the west. 

But how do we stand as to MS authority? Now, to say nothing 
of the omission of "Incod in a cursive MS. (which I believe to be a mere 
casualty), we must at once own that this ancient reading is not found 
in any Greek copies which we possess. However, we can prove that 
this was the reading of one of our oldest Greek MSS. now defective 
in this passage. The first leaf of the Codex Beze (D) is gone, but 
the readings are preserved in the Latin text on the opposite page; so 
that no one can reasonably doubt that that MS. omitted "Inaov. Is not, 
then, the testimony of Irenzeus sufficiently confirmed ? 

Tt must be borne in mind that transcribers continually added "Inoot¢ 
to Xpiordc, and vice versa, from mere habit in associating the names. 
Here, while rov dé "Incot Xpearov is the reading of the common text and 
of the MSS. in general, the Vatican MS. reads in a different order row 
dé Xpeorov “Incov ; indeed the common order is hardly defensible, and 
only occurs in doubtful (or certainly erroneous) passages. It indi- 
cates a time when "Inoovc Xpiordc had become a kind of united proper 
name. 

Lachmann, indeed, refers to Origen iii. p. 965d as an authority for 
the same reading as that found in the Vatican MS. The passage 
occurs in Jerome’s Latin translation of Origen’s twenty-eighth homily 
on St. Luke, where the words are ‘ Christi autem Jesu generatio sic 
erat.’ 


pecially as in the Greek fragments of this very homily we find the 
common reading. 

In another place (Lib. iii. 11, 8) Irenzeus cites the same text, and 
then it stands of course in the same form in the old Latin version. It 
is, however, a curious illustration of the manner in which transcribers 
have introduced into the writings of the Fathers readings with which 

they 


This is a doubtful ground for citing Origen’s authority, es 
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they are familiar, that we find in the Greek text of this passage of 
Irenzeus, as preserved in the citation of Germanus, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the words cited as read in the common Greek copies: a 
reading which Ireneus as expressly repudiates as any one can a 
reading of which he had never heard. 

W. S. supposes that the early Christians had not the same belief in 
the plenary inspiration of Scripture as afterwards obtained currency. 
However, does not this passage show the feeling of Irenewus? He 
argues on the fact that the Spirit of God had seen fit to use the term 
Christ, and not in that passage Jesus Christ. 1 am not concerned to 
defend the ¢erm ‘ verbal inspiration,’ but I do defend the idea and 
thought which I connect with that term; if there be a better technical 
expression, let it be introduced. Is it not plain that, in the second 
century, the Christians believed that the words in which Holy Scrip- 
ture is expressed were not accidental, but designed of God? I believe 
undoubtedly that the Holy Ghost ruled the mental faculties of the 
inspired writers, so that they used such words as He saw to be the best 
to express the thoughts conveyed. It is thus that Scripture is ever 
used in all matters of doctrinal argument. No one who values the 
authority of the Bible, and knows the preciousness of the evangelical 
truths there taught, feels himself at liberty to alter the words in which 
Holy Scripture has been given. 

The remark also of Irenzeus on the number of the beast (Rev. xiii. 
18), shows that he deemed the wilful alteration of a letter of Scripture 
to be a sin; else he could not say that he thought that God would 
forgive those who had introduced the reading 606, instead of 666, if 
they had done it only inadvertently. 

I grant that Origen and others notice variations in the Greek copies 
then in use, but this statement must not be applied too widely, for the 
passages thus spoken of by Origen are really very few; they are, 
however, of no small importance, for when he says that some copies 
read thus, and some thus, he puts us in the same position as to evi- 
dence, as we should be if we had the copies themselves before us. 

I now proceed to the point in W. S.’s letter to which he appears to 
attach particular importance—the internal evidence in favour of a 
reading as deduced from its goodness. 

I quite admit that this canon has its place, while I believe there are 
few principles on which there is more danger of our acting wrongly. 
An easy reading, where all seems plain and simple, often gives the 
uncritical reader the idea of goodness. I do not class W. S. amongst 
such, for I think that he has evidently studied the subject on which he 
writes. Proclivi lectioni prastat ardua was the excellent rule laid 
down by Bengel, and this very rule often guides in determining the 
critical value of different readings on the score of internal goodness. 

In all cases the evidence must first stand: then, in cases of con- 
flicting evidence, all other considerations must have their place ; for 
internal goodness must never be allowed to prevail in opposition to 
evidence. In the three former Gospels a passage may be found in 
which there are several readings; of these some accord precisely = 
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the parallel passage in the other Gospels, while others (well sup- 
ported) differ. In such a case the latter ought to be preferred. 

A reading is often well supported by evidence, and yet it seems to 
afford no sense. In such a case let it be well considered whether this 
is really the case or not ; if it were so, it would show that transcribers 
and translators had combined in transmitting something void of 
meaning: the supposition is possible, of course, but in a high degree 
improbable. 

On this subject I may be allowed to quote a passage from my 
Introduction to ‘The Book of Revelation, translated from Ancient 
Authorities’ (p. vi). 

I there said :— 


‘ A striking instance how traditional misapprehension may cause a reading to be 
judged unintelligible, is shown in 2 Tim. iv. 1. The ancient authorities, instead 
of Kara thy em. read Kal thy émip. Many have supposed that with this reading 
no sense could be given to the verse. But all this difficulty has been caused by the 
false rendering traditionally ascribed to S:auapripowa:, which is far more fitly 
rendered, especially in such a connection, by “ I testify,” than by “I charge.’ See 
Acts xx. 21 and 24 (of course it is fully admitted that such a phrase as “ I testify 
that” such a thing should be done, may be equivalent in its ultimate bearing to “| 
charge that”). “Thee” has been supplied in translation, as supposing Timothy to 
be addressed. 

‘The verse in question stands thus in the older Greek and Latin authorities (the 
words ody éya and od xuplov are admitted not to be genuine) :-— 

‘ Atayapripoua evdmiov Tod @eod Kal Xpiorod "Inco Tod weAdAovTos Kpivew (avras 
kal vexpods, kal Thy éwipdveay abrod Kal Thy Bacirelay abrod. 

* Testificor coram Deo et Christo Jesu, qui gudicaturus est vivos ac mortuos, et 


adventum ipsius et regnum ejus. 

‘I testify in the presence of God, and of Christ Jesus, who is to judge the 
quick and dead, both of His appearing and His kingdom. 

‘ The sense is simple, very different, however, from that which has been attached 
to the modern readings of the verse; but nothing has hindered the sense from being 
at once perceived except traditional notions.’ 


W. S. refers very suitably to Griesbach, as one who had a good 
apprehension of the value of internal goodness in a reading. It must 
also, however, be borne in mind that Griesbach denied most strenuously 
that any reading ought to be adopted on the ground of its internal good- 
ness unless, indeed, it were supported by at least some ancient testimony. 

But internal coherence has great value in cases of real conflict of 
evidence. Thus, in Acts xii, 24, we read in some copies (such as 
BGH) ‘Saul and Barnabas returned ei¢ ‘Iepoveadhp, unto Jeru- 
salem ;’ others again read (with the common text) é& ‘Iep., from 
Jerusalem (a reading which in other copies is varied into azo ‘lep.). 
Now, as Saul and Barnabas had gone fo Jerusalem, and as this trans- 
action, whatever it was, took place when they had fulfilled their 
mission, the internal evidence in favour of the reading é from Jeru- 
salem is most strong. 

In 1 Cor. xv. 51, there are three readings, which are not only found 
in copies still extant, but which we can trace back to a very early 
period, since the variation is stated by Jerome and Origen as even then 
found in the copies. The three readings in the main are these :— 

I. wavrec 
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I. Hdvrec ob coupnOnodpeba, wavrec b€ &dAdAaynoopeBa. 
IIL. Mavrec couunOnoopeda, ov tavrec d€ ddAdaynoopeba. 
ILI. Mavree dvacrnoopeba, ob mavrec d€ d\AaynodpeOa. 


I. We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. 
II, We shall all sleep, but we shall not all be changed. 
III. We shall all rise, but we shall not all be changed. 


The external evidence still extant for each of these readings 
(especially, perhaps, the second) is very strong. We may, however, 
go back to early testimony ; and we have, in fact, on this ground as 
good means of forming a judgment as if we lived in the third century. 

Which, then, of the readings possesses the best claim on internal 
grounds? ‘To my mind the first, decidedly ; because the connection 
is such that the Apostle speaks immediately of the jjpeic who will not 
sleep, but will be changed when the trumpet sounds at the coming of 
the Lord. I may add that this reading has the excellent authority of 
B (the Vatican MS.). Tischendorf, indeed, merely cites B e silentio 
collatorum ; but to this I can add my own testimony, for I remember 
having read this passage in the MS. itself. A misapprehension seems 
to have arisen as to the force of ravre¢ ov Koen Onoopeda, as though it 
meant ‘ none of us will sleep’ (just as rac, followed by a negative, is 
sometimes in N. Test. Greek equal to obdeic) ; it is no wonder that the 
negative was transposed to avoid this apparently impossible statement. 
In one place Origen reads ob révre¢ coup. (I. 589f), so as to connect 
the negative with the whole sentence. 

Perhaps these examples may illustrate the use that I would make 
of internal goodness in forming an estimate of reading. 

And now to meet the particular reading noticed by W. S., tycper 
or Zxwpev, in Rom. v. 1. I concede fully that the common reading of 
the modern printed text gives a good sense: ‘ Having been justified by 
faith, we have peace with God,’ I may even admit that this reading 
looks at first sight superior to the other in which the subjunctive mood 
is found. And yet I doubt on internal grounds whether the reading 
preferred by W. S. will, when all is fully considered, be proved to be 
internally the better. 

How can we render the subjunctive reading tywper? Now, with 
all deference to W.%.’s scholarship, I think he has not given it its full 
meaning. I refer, as an authority, to Mr. Green, in his admirable 
‘ Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament Dialect.’ He says 
(p. 40) of the subjunctive mood, ‘ One point of its usage remains to be 
noticed here, namely, what is called its deliberative sense, when it is 
equivalent to the English auxiliary ought.’ This idea is what I would 
here introduce. ‘Having been justified by faith, we ought to have 
peace with God.’ The sinner who believes in Christ is justified ; he 
can say, ‘The surety has died in my stead; He has borne my sins, 
they are put away ; I am accepted, as trusting in Him, in His perfect 
righteousness ; the Holy Ghost is a witness to this, for He has quick- 
ened me to believe in Christ, and made me to know the love of God 
in sending His Son.’ Thus, having been justified by faith, we ought 
VOL. VII.—NO, XIV. 2H to 
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to have peace with God.’ The result is expressed far more strongly 
than if the mere fact had been enunciated. How fully, too, does this 
accord with other parts of the argument, ‘ God commendeth His love 
towards us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us; 
much more, therefore, having now been justified by His blood, we 
shall be saved from wrath through him; for if when we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much more, 
having been reconciled, we shall be saved by His life’? On such 
considerations as these does the thought of éxwyey rest. I do not 
quite agree with the opinion of W. S., who seems (if I apprehend him 
rightly) to exclude the application of the expression ‘ Peace with 
God’ to the conscious feeling. I quite own that it describes a state 
into which the justified person is brought, but that it also applies to 
the conscious knowledge of that state is shown by the expression, 
‘ Peace be multiplied ;’ the state or condition of those saluted thus is 
the same, only the Apostle desires that their conscious apprehension of 
peace may increase and abound. 

The deliberative subjunctive implies the fact that we have peace— 
and more, also, that we should have it as a conscious possession ; 
casting away that distrust which resulted from our hearts having been 
at enmity against God. 

The use of the deliberative subjunctive is shown in that reading of 
1 Cor. xv. 49, which is supported by most MS. authority (all the 
Uncial MSS. except B, of which we do not here know the reading, 
certainly), ‘as we have borne the image. of the earthy, goptowpev we 
ought also to bear thé image of the heavenly.’ The mere future would 
not express nearly as much; this should follow from the other asa 
consequence ; as in virtue of our connection as men with the first 
Adam we partake of his earthy nature, so ought we as believers, in 
virtue of our connection with Christ the second Adam, to be partakers 
of what He is as heavenly. A denier of the resurrection of course 
denied this. 

I add a remark on the evidence for éyoney in Rom. v. 1, as restated 
by W.S. It requires some deductions, for F and G are copies of the 
same MS. ; their authority is therefore overstated, if we say ‘ two out 
of the eight principal MS. authorities.’ Farther, no account is taken 
of my remark that in these MSS. ‘o and w are so habitually con- 
founded that they have but little weight on such a point.’ In G the 
interlined version ‘ habeamus’ seems to indicate that the Greek sub- 
junctive reading was intended, for the version is not a mere copy of the 
Vulgate. Put, then, the case of MS. evidence at the strongest, and all 
that we can say is, that one ancient authority may support the reading 
éxouev. The corrector of B is the comparatively modern hand that 
has retouched the letters: this, therefore, cannot belong to ancient 
evidence. 

Then as to versions, let it be observed, I only cited from the au- 
thorities stated by Tischendorf, just as he gave them, without stopping 
to question them. Now, Tischendorf merely took the versions which 
were not cited against txyouey as being necessarily in its favour. Non 
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omnia possumus omnes. Tischendorf is a great collator, but he has 
very little knowledge of his own of the ancient versions. The Har- 
clean Syriac certainly appears to read éyouer ; of the Sclavonic I can 
say nothing, because I know nothing; but as to the A&thiopic, ‘ vener- 
able (as W. 5S. says) for its antiquity,’ it is in this place, as in so 
many others, such a weak and dreary paraphrase as to have scarcely 
any verbal authority in a question of various readings, Bode thus 
renders the sentence: ‘Justificamini ergo per fidem et acgquiramus 
pacem apud Dominum, (per) Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.’ 
Ido not think that this can be deemed an authority for Zyoper. I 
leave it, however, as a mere paraphrase, in which the translator cared 
little enough about making verbal changes. 

Had Chrysostom known anything of the reading Zyouev, and had he 
believed it genuine, he might have spared himself the investigation ri 
éorwy § eiphyny Exwpev’ ? 

I trust that I have sufficiently stated my views on these points 
brought forward by W. S.: I shall always be glad of such criticisms 
as may further the object which I have in view. 

Punctuation is a subject which requires much attention; the un- 
necessary insertion of stops often obscures the sense, and hinders a 
reader from forming as clear a judgment as a schoolboy would, who 
merely construed according to rule. 

Many passages would be made more intelligible by the proper 
introduction of parenthesis marks ; when words which appear to depend 
un what has gone before, wait, as it were, till the end of the sentence, 
it is only by parenthesis that the matter can be made clear to the eye. 
See, for example, the parenthesis marked in our English version in 
1 Peter, iii. 21, Similarly I would read in 2 Peter, i. 13, &¢ Avyyw 
haiv.... gwod. avareidn, as a parenthesis; thus connecting ‘ where- 
unto ye do well to take heed’ with ‘in your hearts.’ The meaning of 
this verse, as commonly pointed, I do not see ; the day-star surely does 
not arise in our hearts, and, even if this were explained, how can we 
take heed to the word of prophecy ¢ill then ? r 

In Rom, viii. 20, I would introduce a parenthesis, so as to include 
oby Exovoa AAG dea tov Urorakayra : ‘The creation was made subject 
to vanity (not willingly, but in consequence of him who hath sub- 
jected it) in expectancy, because the creation itself also shall be set 
free,’ etc. 

Rom. ix. 1, I would point and connect thus: ‘I say the truth in 
Christ, and lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost, that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart 
(for I have wished my own self to be accursed from Christ), for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.’ 

This passage has been already much discussed in your Journal ; in 
this and in 2 Peter, i. 19, I only follow some printed Greek Testa- 
ments. Rom. ix. 1, appears to me to be thus made clear: St. Paul 
had ‘sorrow in his heart for his brethren ;’ he did not wish to be 
accursed from Christ fur them; the thing was impossible in itself, and 
2u2 the 
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the Holy Ghost could not bear witness to any such awful (I might say 
blasphemous) thought. He had this sorrow for his brethren, for he 
knew their condition; he could look at the time when he hated the 
very name of Christ; a time when he used to wish himself as far from 
Christ as possible; in fact, in a state which he now knew to be that of 
one wishing himself ‘accursed from Christ.’ He felt for his brethren 
all the more acutely, for he had been in the same condition. The 
parenthesis makes the passage, in my opinion, clear enough. 

I may be allowed here to suggest a punctuation of the much dis- 
cussed passage 1 Cor. xv. 29, which may remove the difficulty in some 
minds. In the end of the verse all the best authorities read airéy, 
instead of ray vexpov. Perhaps the verse may be thus connected and 
pointed :— 

‘ Else what shall they do who are baptized? (It is) for the dead, 
if the dead rise not at all; why then are they baptized for them?’ 

This appears to me to be evidently the thought which Tertullian, 
Theodoret, and Chrysostom connected with the passage. We may 
exclude from our consideration the phrase ‘ baptized for the dead,’ and 
we have no need to inquire what ‘ baptism for the dead’ may mean if 
we only place the interrogation after ‘baptized.’ Baptism implies 
death and resurrection ; if there be no resurrection, why any baptism ? 
For then a man would be ‘ planted in the likeness of Christ’s death,’ 
without anything, in fact, to answer to Christ’s resurrection. It 
would be, if the dead rise not, a meaningless rite, leading onward to 
death, and no farther. 

I believe that I have from time to time sufficiently explained what 
my critical materials are, and how employed by me. As to the 
Armenian version, I wish to inform your readers that I have been 
thoroughly disappointed by the scholar in Germany who proposed to 
me to supply me with a collation of Zohrab’s edition.* 

I was similarly disappointed as to a comparison of the variations of 
Mr. Platt’s edition of the Athiopic with the Latin rendering of that 
version published by Bode. 

There are some very valuable Palimpsest fragments amongst the 
Nitrian MSS. in the British Museum, to which Mr. Cureton has 
kindly called my attention ; these will, of course, take their proper 
place amongst critical authorities. 

To each Book of the New Testament a brief introduction ought to 
be prefixed, showing what the authorities are which contain it, and 
how far it is cited by the earlier Fathers, and that whether in com- 
mentaries or merely casually. This appears to me to be indispensable, 
for thus alone can the reader form a right apprehension of the condition 
of the evidence as to each particular part of the volume. 

As to the early Fathers, it is my intention to give the references 
explicitly as to each citation, as far as Eusebius inclusive. This will 
bring in the important period as to evidence, and it is only on parti- 








* Since writing the above I have met with a scholar who will, I believe, kindly 
undertake this collation. 
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cular occasions that we can need to go much farther down, unless, 
indeed, we wish minutely to trace the alterations made in the text by 
the unhappy diligence of transcribers. 

By the time this letter meets the public eye my specimen pages 
and proposals for publication will also be in circulation. As I may 
thus refer to those specimen pages, it may save me a considerable 
quantity of previous explanation. It will be for others to decide how 
far I have succeeded in making intelligible both to the eye and the 
understanding what the balance of evidence is, what testimonies 
support, and what oppose, each particular reading. 

I cannot conclude this letter without expressing my thankfulness 
that the Lord has graciously enabled me, in spite of many hindrances, 
to carry on my labour thus far; and I trust that I may regard this as 
an earnest that all that is needed may be provided for the entire 
accomplishment of what I have before me. 


London, March 11th, 1851. S. Pripeaux TREGELLEs. 





TENSES OF HEBREW VERBS. 


The Rectory, Barley, Herts, Oct. 14, 1850.* 


Dear Srr,—I am not sorry that Mr. (now Professor) Weir has 
deemed it right to defend his scheme of the Hebrew tenses, as in your 
last Number,—although I am, that he has thought it worth his while to 
be angry with me,—because I have no doubt good will be the result. I 
have, therefore, considered it a duty to follow him in this first parti- 
cular; to do so in the second would be useless. And, as it is my wish 
to be as short as I can, I will, with your permission, proceed without 
further preface to the subject before us. 

In the first place, then, I had said that Mr. Weir had ploughed with 
my heifer. This he denies, and affirms that the said heifer is not mine, 
but that I had stoleu her from another. This is a grave charge, and 
evinces a disposition bent upon something beyond the mere defensive. 
Let us see how it is grounded. 

Mr. Weir’s words are:—‘ But the truth is, I do not admit Dr. 
Lee’s claim to be the original discoverer of this Hebrew usage .. . it 
is not his.’ We then have a quotation from the second edition of Dr. 
Robertson’s Hebrew Grammar, in which his view of the relative use of 
the tenses is given. I need not give it because it can be seen in page 
485 of your last Number. Mr.«Weir continues: ‘ Now here we have 
the very principle which Dr. Lee insists is his and hisonly. It is plain 
it once belonged to Dr. Robertson.’ 

I remark, it is marvellous to conceive how Mr. Weir could have 
allowed himself to say this. For, first, I had not said a single word 
on the relative use of the tenses to which this quotation relates ; and, if 
I had, this would have been any thing but determining the principle 
which governs the tenses. How Mr. Weir could have said that ‘ we 
have here the very principle,’ &c., is to me quite inexplicable. But 





~ * This letter was in type for the last Number of the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture, but was, with much other matter, omitted for want of room. 
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the fact is, the principle adopted by Dr. Robertson, and governing his 
tenses, is that of Koolhaas as adopted also by Schroederus and others ; 
and is totally different from mine, as I shall presently show. Koolhaas 
took his theory, as it should seem, from De Bruin: while he might 
quite as readily have taken it from John Buxtorf. It is briefly this :— 
the tenses are assumed to be two, the preterite and the future: and the 
rule of their application is, that which tense soever of these takes the 
lead, the following one, whether of the same tense, formally or not, is 
to be considered as converted into the same time ; and, when these tenses 
happen to be connected by the conjunction 1, and, it is then to be 
termed the relative, not the conversive, } vaw, because it is supposed to 
have the effect of placing such verbs relatively in the same time. ‘This, 
then, is what Dr. Robertson means when he says, ‘ Tempora definita,’ 
i.e. his preterite and future are such when uninterfered with by other 
considerations ; ‘ Tempora vero relativa,’ i.e. when so interfered with. 
He adds, ‘ Imperfectum preteritum . . . videtur esse presens quoddam 
relativum seu presens in re preteritz.. So much Mr. Weir prints in 
italics, implying, apparently, their entire justification of his view of this 
question. But should not Mr. Weir have shown, that Dr. Robert- 
son’s ‘ presens quoddam relativum’ is the same thing as my relative 
present tense, if he intended to make his charge good? The fact, 
however, is, Dr. Robertson has no formal present tense at all! His 
‘ quoddam presens,’ therefore, could hardly have been the original of 
my present tense, or of its relative use. 

But there is another consideration which Mr. Weir has omitted, and 
which I will supply: it is this. Dr. Robertson’s governing principle 
requires not any change of position in the agent or nominative, which 
is just what my principle does, and which Mr. Weir has himself 
adopted; but the mere technical position of the verb with the supposi- 
tion, that it is deprived of its real tense. Dr. Robertson’s words are 
(Ed. 1748, p. 252) ‘Ea Hebreee lingue indoles esse videtur, ut suo 
preterito cum waw immediate prefixo utatur, ad significandum id 
plané tempus quod jam precesserit ; atque adeo hoc preteritum, cum 
waw preefixo, continuande orationi per eadem tempora inserviat : solent 
enim Hebrei, quando oratio aliquamdiu eisdem temporibus, sive Pre- 
teritis sive Futuris continuatur, postquam sermonem, sive Preeterito aut 
Futuro tempore inchoaverunt, in decursu orationis . . . suum Preeteri- 
tum ponere cum waw prefixo.’ Much to the same effect may be 
given from Koolhaas, and others. I will only add John Buxtorf’s 
statement of this doctrine, which will] suffice to show that it is much 
older than Mr. Weir has imagined (Thes. Gram., ed. 1651, p. 94): 
‘ Preeterito (enallage) pro futuro, et Futuro pro preterito, tum per e 
et simpliciter in prophetiis, tum propter preefixam literam }, ut anté dic- 
tum, et plené traditur, lib. 2, cap. 21. In continuata etiam sententia, 
sequens Tempus trahitur plerunque in naturam precedentis,’ 

Now, whatever difference may be here discovered between these state- 
ments of Dr. Robertson and John Buxtorf, the principle adopted by 
both is certainly the same. Both teach nothing beyond certain results 
to be obtained from an artificial position of words, with the depriv- 
ing of both the tenses of their powers; all which I will affirm are 
technicalities incapable of support. 

What, in the next place, does my system propose? First, that the 
tenses 
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tenses are respectively and invariably the past and the present: nor is 
this assumed, but shown both from the obvious requirements of He- 
brew contexts, and from the usage of all the Shemitic families, who 
still retain, essentially, the language of their forefathers. And, again, 
that these tenses are used either absolutely, as their several positions 
may require, or relatively, when the agent or nominative chooses to 
transport himself, as it were, into such other times as the nature of the 
context may have introduced ; i.e., supposing a narrative to have com- 
menced in the past tense, intimating thereby that some event or events 
so mentioned are past; and, if a present tense follow such leading pre- 
terite, then the agent may be considered as having carried himself back 
into the time so introduced, and viewing—as present—the events so 
mentioned: in this case such present tense will be relatively present 
to the time so introduced, just as in the historical use of the same tense 
in our own language. 

Now, whatever accidental coincidence may be discovered between 
this and the system of Koolhaas, nothing surely can be more certain 
than that the principles governing both are totally different: and, be it 
remembered, it is with principle, and with principle only, that I am 
now concerned. I will affirm, too, that it is this principle of chang- 
ing the position of the agent as to time, that Mr. Weir pirated from my 
work, and that it was with this that 1 charged him, not with the arti- 
ficial position of Koolhaas, &c., which also makes an absolute and 
relative use of the tenses on totally different grounds. It was this, too, 
by which Mr. Weir has declared more than once, that he could solve 
every difficulty in the tense-system of the Hebrews ; and which he now 
labours to confound with a theory totally different! I will leave it 
now to Mr. Weir to determine, whether this is to be ascribed to a want 
of ingenuousness or of knowledge. 

But Mr. Weir also attempts a defence of Drs. Ewald and Murphy’s 
piracies from me on these same grounds, It is rather extraordinary, 
surely, that the former of these gentlemen should not have seen that the 
doctrine he had pirated from me—and with this I charged him—was, 
after all, that of Dr. Robertson, &c., and that I had stolen it from them ! 
Ewald certainly knew better, and accordingly his Grammar has assumed 
a very different character from theirs, as shown in my examination of it. 

Mr. Weir does me some injustice, moreover, when he says that. I 
have affirmed this doctrine to be mine, and mine only ; but Mr. Weir 
is not remarkably scrupulous in this respect,—the fact being, that I 
have ascribed it to the grammarians of the East, from some of whom I 
extracted the essence of all my rules grounded upon it. It is very true, 
indeed, it did occur to me, before I read it in their commentaries ; but 
this alters not the fact as to its original proprietors. All I insist upon 
is, that it was from me that Mr. Weir, &c., took it, because I have 
strong reasons for believing that neither of them either could, or did, 
find it in these authors. As to Mr. Weir’s withdrawing this his charge 
or not, it will be matter of no concern whatever to. me, and it must be 
obvious enough to every one that I cannot withdraw mine. 

Mr. Professor Weir having then so far defended himself (p. 486), 
he next proceeds to defend his theory. He tells us that, after examin~ 
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ing all that I have said, both in my Grammar and my examination of 
Ewald, it is quite clear to him that the question cannot be settled by 
an appeal to Arabic or Persian forms of speech. He adds, ‘ The forms of 
expression which Dr. Lee appeals to are by no means to the purpose.’ 
I may ask the Professor of Oriental languages at Glasgow why? I 
have appealed to the Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Amharic, and Persic 
use of the tenses, and have shown that the principle governing them all 
is identical with that which I have applied to the Hebrew: that the 
preterite is always a preterite, the present always a present, in one 
sense or other; and that the Hebraisms of the New Testament bear 
this out. And was not all this to the purpose? Ifnot, why has he not 
given his proofs? His opinions, with their grounds, I know too well 
to place any reliance on them. 

But he does give us some particulars. He asks, ‘In what other 


languages do we find those regular changes from Spp to Sup’, and from 


DP’ to byp, which we meet with in Hebrew?’ I answer, we find 
them in every one of the languages just named. If this is not the fact, 
let Mr. Weir show it. 

‘ In what other language do we meet with anything corresponding 
to the so-called } conversive? And yet,’ continues Mr. Weir, ‘ that 
is the central difficulty of the Hebrew syntax.’ I answer, in every one 
of the above-named languages there does something corresponding to 
this so-called particle occur ; while no one of their grammarians has 
ever given it this groundless name, or has supposed it to involve 
anything like the central difficulty here mentioned. Nor does it in the 
Hebrew syntax really present any such difficulty, the Arabian gram- 
marians easily accounting for every shade of meaning that its con- 
nection with Hebrew syntax can require. That Mr. Weir does not 
know this, is very probable; but let it not hence be concluded that 
what he says is necessarily true. 

Mr. Weir, however, proceeds more vigorously in his note here (p. 
486), and tells us that the tenses of the Arabic are as much matters of 
discussion as those of the Hebrew, and, therefore, very unfit things to 
determine our question. He affirms, moreover, that I stand almost 
alone in supposing the contrary; and again, that, although I am no 
Papist, I seem as much attached to tradition as Romanists are to the 
Fathers. I do not think it necessary to offer anything in reply to this 
morsel of pleasantry ; I will only say, Mr. Weir is as grossly mistaken 
in affirming that the Arabic tenses are as unsettled as the Hebrew 
ones, as he is when he asserts that my theory is that of Koolhaas, Dr. 
Robertson, &c. ; and that when he shall have qualified himself to read the 
grammars of Arabia, Syria, &c., he will tell a very different tale; if 
he has done this already, he can, of course, adduce his proofs. About 
the differences of opinion between Erpenius and De Sacy, I am not 
concerned ; they may be as far from the truth on this matter as Mr. 
Weir certainly is. 

We now come to Mr. Weir’s defence (p. 487), ‘ the leading prin- 
ciple which I endeavoured. . . to establish. . . was. . . that the Hebrew 
writers, instead of keeping constantly in view the period at which they 
wrote. . accomplished’ (their) ‘ object by keeping their own times 
quite 
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quite out of view, and regarding as their present the period, not at 
which, but of which they wrote.” I must remind Mr. Professor Weir, 
that this had been established long before he wrote or was born, by the 
grammarians of Arabia, as I have shown abundantly at length, but 
which the same Mr. Weir has nevertheless affirmed is not to the pur- 
pose! and yet he here declares it to be the one thing needful ‘ in unra- 
velling the intricacies of the Hebrew tense-usages!’ Is not this 
strange? Nor is it true that the Hebrews do so keep their own times 
quite out of view; no, not even on his own application of the said 
principle ; for he tells us that both the form P®, and all the participles, 
do bring their own times into view ! 

But Mr. Professor Weir far outstrips these his leaders—for whose 
opinions, however, he ought to thank me—when he says (éb.), ‘ In 
that language (%. e. the Hebrew) an action done and a present action 
seem to be one and the same thing; which involves a palpable impos- 
sibility in itself, and is untrue as to every language under the sun. 
Doing and done can, by no artifice, be made to mean the same thing ; 
nor is any such thing ever implied in Hebrew. But why has Mr. 
Weir withholden his proofs? He now tells us, indeed, that ‘ the prin- 
ciple is not put forth as one deduced from the nature of things, or from 
the peculiar conformation of the Hebrew mind; but simply as an 
hypothesis, by means of which to explain some acknowledged diffi- 
culties of the Hebrew language.’ This theory, therefore, so enounced, 
is, after all, a mere nonentity! but, what is worse, it is at cuffs with 
his (my ?) previously enounced principle, which does not contemplate 
things doing as done, but, on the contrary, things doing as at some 
time doing, and things done as then done. If Mr. Weir means that 
things contemplated by the writer as doing, but which must by the 
reader, placed in other times, be considered as done, I shall not object ; 
while I must, that this is not what he has said ; as I also must that this 
confessedly groundless hypothesis presents something quite as useless 
as it is groundless. 

Dismissing, then, elementary questions of this sort, Mr. Weir next 
conducts us to his former criticisms on the verb 873, in Gen. i. 1, 
which he had adduced to show may be translated by He creates ; 
and hence, that the form ‘P5 exhibited really a present tense. His 
argument now is, not that he adduced this verb to prove that this was 
the case, but only to illustrate his meaning, viz., that it may be trans- 
lated by a present as well as by a past tense. But why has illustration 
only been given, when good proof was the thing wanted? and what is 
to be gained, were the supposition to be admitted, that the present 
may be taken as well as the past? Mr. Weir’s words are, ‘ Grant me 
that 872 may be a present tense here. . . then I undertake to solve all 
the difficulties connected with the tenses.’ That is to say, only allow 
Mr. Weir to deprive the Hebrew grammar and Bible of one of the 
most certain things that they possess, and then he will have the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of satisfying himself, at least, that he has made all 
as plain as anything to be found in ‘the reading made more easy !’ 
But is not this a little vainglorious, and intended to imply that Mr. 

Weir is a very giant in matters of this sort ? 
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But some proofs are offered here; let us see what they amount 
to. ‘The narrative begins,’ says Mr. Weir, ‘ with the noun 
Mws2 ’—which, however, is something more than a noun! ‘ That 
term,’ continues he, ‘ fixes the time of which the historian is speaking,’ 
or rather is about to speak. It is added, ‘ It is in relation to the 
period thus fixed that 8)3 is present. Does Dr. Lee,’ asks Mr. Weir, 
‘ object to this?’ I answer, Dr. Lee does: first, because Mr. Weir’s 
mode of stating the case assumes the point in debate; and secondly, 
that, should his notion be adopted, it would be ruinous, 

As to the first case, the terms ‘ in the beginning,’ i. e. at some point 
of time long before that of the writer, fixes, according to Mr. Weir, 
the tense of 83 as a present; that is, in other words, because the 
Hebrews occasionally place themselves within the times of their narra- 
tives, they necessarily always do! And, Is an assertion only sufficient 
to prove this? The fact, however, is, it is the usual practice with 
them, when commencing narratives, to do otherwise, as the gram- 
marians, Eastern and Western, have shown times innumerable, and 
as the genius of all the Shemitic languages clearly requires. And, as 
to the second case, if grammarians are thus to impose canons, in con- 
formity with everything they may be able to make plausible; then, I 
say, farewell to everything like certainty in language; and, not only 
so, but to everything like good reasoning. 

But Mr. Professor Weir has my own authority, as it should seem, 
for what he here contends. ‘ Dr. Lee,’ says he, ‘ lays it down in his 
Grammar, that a writer, in commencing his narrative, ‘ must (will ?) 
necessarily speak of past, present, or future time, with reference to the 
period at which his statement is made.” ’ Mr. Weir adds—‘ But the 
fact is, that many of the Scripture narratives begin with what Dr. Lee 
himself calls the present tense. ..His solution is—‘‘ I believe the 
writer has taken the liberty of transporting himself and his reader into 
former times without the usual notice, i. e. some term expressive 
of past time.”’ Mr. Weir now asks, ‘Is it not extraordinary 
that Dr. Lee should object to 892 being accounted a present tense, 
when it is actually accompanied by such a term—the term M'WN03’? In 
the first place, I am inconsistent in my rules; in the second, I refuse 
to comply with them! But I cannot at present see any inconsistency 
in giving a general rule according to the necessity of the case, and 
then enouncing another apparently differing from it, but which really 
does not upon the supposition of an ellipsis. I gave, moreover, in- 
stances at the same time (Heb. Gram. p. 339) of similar usages, in 
which such ellipsis was supplied. So much for my inconsistency. 

As to my nonconformity with my own rules, this, as before, is a 
mere hallucination of Mr. Weir; no rule of mine requiring, that in the 
beginning of narratives the preterite form must have a present signifi- 
cation; nor, that terms preceding verbs must necessarily determine 
their tenses; the fact being, as in the cases alluded to, that such 
qualifying terms necessarily follow the verb. And, once more, my 





* That is, when a verb commences a discourse, &c. The places alluded to are“ 
these :—Gen. xxxviii. 1, N71] NYD 7"), So it happens at that time ; ib, xxxix. 11, 
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rule applies to one case, Mr. Weir’s reasoning to another! Mr. Weir’s 
surprise may, therefore, be thus expressed: Dr. Lee cannot see that 
82 is to be taken in the present tense, when it clearly refers to a past 
event, i.e. when it is accompanied by the term MWN73, evidently given 
to determine this ! : 

But Dr. Lee has taken YN") (ver. 3) here in the present tense ; and 
why not the verb 893? Because WN") has the form proper for the 
present tense; is not placed at the beginning of the narrative, but 
follows in the apocopated form necessary to mark its dependence on 
another ; and because all is in’ strict accordance with the all-availing 
golden rule of Mr. Weir, alits Dr. Robertson, alias myself, &c., repre- 
senting the agent as speaking in the present tense, and in time present 
to the events of his narrative. 

Mr. Weir now declares—as, indeed, he well might after so able a 
defence of his theory—that my remarks have not induced him to aban- 
don, or even to modify, the principle unfolded in his former paper. I 
must once more remind Mr. Weir, that the principle so unfolded had 
been previously unfolded by me, and had been borrowed by him 
from my Grammar ; and, further, that it has nothing whatever to do 
with this his attempt to turn the preterite, 873, of Gen. i. 1, into a 
present tense. But whether he choose to abandon this his figment or 
not, is matter of no moment whatever to me; and perhaps the same 
may be said by all. 

But Professor Weir finds some comfort in the consideration that 
Dr. Murphy is all but with him (p. 489). I need only say to this, 
that, supposing Dr. Murphy to be right—which has not yet been 
proved—the ‘ all but’ of Mr. Weir is quite sufficient to deprive him 
of Dr. Murphy’s support. And, again, that, should Dr. Murphy have 
had no objection to accompany him to the very edge of a precipice, it 
will not hence follow that he ought also to have done so one step 
farther. This is quite another thing. ’ 

I am next admonished that I was nodding; good Mr. Weir 
then appeals from Dr. Lee asleep to Dr. Lee awake, and repeats his 
charges of inconsistency. I had said, ‘ that to the present tense the 
participles and infinitives are nearly allied. ..either of them, when 
unrestricted by other considerations, is generally to be understood as 
referring to the present time’...‘the participles’ (again) ‘ include 
within themselves no particular tense, and are to be construed... 
either in the past, present, or future, as the context may require,’ &c. 
My inconsistency here is found, I suppose, in terming the participles 
concrete nouns, and in saying that a concrete noun might, from its 
necessarily involving an agent, have been taken to mark the preterite 
tense ; and here, again, Mr. Weir has very ingeniously confounded 
himself by imagining, that the etymological character of words must 
necessarily and invariably regulate their idiomatical usage. In some 
cases it clearly does, as in the preterite and present tenses of verbs: 





MY DVD 1%, So it happens as on this day. See also Job i. 5; to which it would 
be easy to add many others. 
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and, although the concrete character of the participles has not been 
allowed to mark invariably a preterite tense, yet, let me tell Mr. Weir, 
it does nevertheless retain its powers as a concrete noun, and will not, 
as the present tense does, imply contingency, but certainty, reality, and 
occasionally permanency, as to the action or the character of the action 
implied by the verb. 

This will enable us to unravel another very pretty piece of Mr. 
Weir’s sophistry. The form bub will signify, as an agent, one killing. 
‘ That is,’ says Mr. Weir. . .* the act of killing necessarily implies an 
agent who kills: the agent must have been in existence prior to the 
act of killing ; therefore the act of killing must have had a prior exist- 
ence too.’ That is to say, the act of killing must necessarily have 
taken place before it took place! Is it not a pity that this very able 
logician should have taken so much pains to dig a pit for another, of 
which he was so soon to become the tenant ? 

But Mr. Weir’s conclusion is bad in another respect. He has had 
the misfortune to take my hypothetical expression, and to argue from 
it as from a positive affirmation. My words are, ‘ In the absence of 


any other determining consideration, this (7. e. form bup) “ might be 
well taken” as supplying to the verbal sense priority of action.’ But 
is this the same thing as saying that it is, or must necessarily be, so 
taken ? 

Pleased with this syllogistic victory Mr. Weir now grows bold: he 
now affirms, quite 4 la Ewald,” ‘ that the participle includes within it 
the idea of the present time, and that it is never employed to indicate 
any other time than present ;’ i.e., I suppose, either absolute or rela- 
tive. But here I shall show, that Mr. Weir is just as infelicitous as 
his prototype Ewald, and I will keep as nearly to his own places of 
citation as I can. 

It will be remembered that he adduced certain places in Zechariah 
to show that, as certain so-called preterites were found in the parallels 
with participles, and that as these participles necessarily marked the 
present tense, so must these preterites likewise; and that, therefore, 
they could never truly mark the preterite, but must the present tense. 
It was in support of this notion that the above assertion was 
made. 

Turn we now to Zech. vi. 6, and we shall find D'N¥i*-- DDD, The 
horses. . . going forth. Now, as the prophet is relating an event past 
—a vision which he had seen—the participle D'8¥) cannot be in the 
absolute present tense: this is certain: it implies, therefore, of neces- 
sity, a past tense; but may, relatively only, be a present. 

If, however, we go on to ver. 8, we shall find this same participle 
implying a time still farther removed from the absolute present, and, 
therefore, a pluperfect tense in that acceptation, and a past tense in 
every case, e.g. 12} DSS AN, See, the goers forth... have 
quieted, &c. But these horses must have gone forth before they could 
have produced this effect; and they are here represented as having 





» See p. 61 of my Examination of the grammatical principles of this great man. 
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done it. The tense of O'X¥ is here, therefore, preterite to the 
relative present time of the narrative ; and, consequently, Mr. Weir’s 
very bold assertion is untrue! See also ch. vii. 7; viii. 10, &e. 

But Mr. Weir’s assertion is faulty in another respect. These parti- 
ciples do occasionally imply the future tense, e. g. ib. ch. viii. 7, 
ywid 23, which must, from the context, necessarily imply future 
time. See also ch. vi. 13; viii. 5, 9—to which innumerable other 
places may be added. That participles are thus used no grammarian 
has, I believe, ever doubted ; and it is probable that no reasonable 
one ever will: Mr. Weir’s bold assertion is, therefore, quite & la 
Ewald, as groundless as it is daring! 

But Mr. Weir did not adduce these participles to prove that the 
form 7P5 marked the present tense ; he did this merely to illustrate his 
meaning (p. 491). His main proof, he now tells us, rests on the fact, 
‘ that, by assigning to it this signification, the most formidable difti- 
culties of the Hebrew syntax might be removed.” Mr. Weir will 
excuse me, I trust, when I affirm, that this removal of difficulties from 
the Hebrew syntax has not yet been proved to be a fact: no, nor has 
anything like proof to this effect been offered: illustrations only of 
Mr. Weir’s meaning have been: this fact I acknowledge. Nor do I 
gain anything more by turning back to p. 200 of your July Number, 
or to p. 215 of your eighth Number. It is nevertheless true, that Mr. 
Weir did not adduce these participles to prove the point in question ; 
it was only ¢o get his notion on it believed. I am very willing to allow 
Mr. Weir to escape through this mesh. 

Still, I am told, there is something in the first clause of Zech. 
vi. 6, to which I have not sufficiently attended; and this it should 
seem lies in the participle O'8¥. Well; and what does it imply ? 
Surely that the horses meant had been seen going forth in the vision. 
That is, this participle presents no independent present tense, but is 
restricted to the preterite by the circumstances of the vision: and to 
this, as noticed in my last, the two preterites i8¥° give their cordial 
and combined testimony. We may now, therefore, take our leave of 
Mr. Weir’s reasonings on the form ‘P5, put for a present tense ; 
assuring him, that when he shall have made out the fact—which I will 
venture to predict will not be very soon—that his theory will remove 
the difficulties, &c., of the syntax, we shall be among the first to em- 
brace it, and to thank him for it ; but not till that is done. 

Come we now to Professor Weir’s further reasoning about the time 
intended by the form %P5°. This he makes the future; while I affirm 
that it is the present. But here Mr. Weir has almost all the Hebrew 
grammarians with him; and even Ewald, who makes it an imperfect 
past tense, is so far with him, that, in terming it an imperfect, he 
necessarily implies something yet to be done ; ; t.e., if I say that John 
was beating Thomas, the meaning is, that as John did not then finish 

beating him; Thomas has still to expect what may be termed the 
Jinishing stroke of this! Mr. Weir then coolly concludes, ‘ My 
views being, therefore ’—particularly in this last case—‘ in substantial 
accordance with the views of all Hebrew grammarians. . . I need not 
enter 
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enter into a lengthened defence of them ;’ i. e. because that which every- 
body says, must be true! and especially if they tell us, that the imperfect 
past really has a future signification ! 

But Mr. Weir does enter into the defence of them; and his first 
endeavour is to make me talk inconsistently, in reminding me that he 
had made the imperative the ground-form of his future, but had after- 
wards recurred to the infinitive for this. The inconsistency which Mr. 
Weir so cleverly lays upon me, he affects not to understand ; as if it 
were impossible he could be inconsistent at all. Still, this is the fact, 
and in the very next paragraph Mr. Weir acknowledges it ! 

The argument now offered however is, not, that this form seems to 
be derived from the imperative, but that the Hebrew writers seem to 
include the idea of futurity in it. No doubt, I answer; but then they 
also do include that of the present. We are next told, as just now 
noticed, that the form 75’ is, as he had said, ‘ just the infinitive with 
the pronominal affixes ;’ but then, that the imperative is much the 
same thing, because even the infinitives have a future signification : 
and this, again he tells us, he endeavoured to trace through a variety 
of Hebrew idioms (pp. 319-324). 

The proof offered, that the infinitives have a future signification, is 
simply this, The infinitive form is occasionally used as an imperative ; 
but the imperative implies futurity—which is a subtlety unknown to 
practical grammar, as I had already said ;—and, therefore, the infini- 
tive must imply futurity also. That is, if an abstract noun is by mere 
idiomatical usage applied as an imperative occasionally, that said 
abstract noun, as well as the verb formed upon it, must have a future 
signification also! It would be cruel to offer any remark on this 
reasoning, certainly. 

But, further, Mr. Weir has endeavoured to trace this future signifi- 
cation through a variety of Hebrew idioms. And I have endeavoured 
to follow him; and the result of my endeavours has been, that he has 
proved nothing of the kind. One of Mr. Weir’s favourite arguments 
in these his endeavours has been, that as this form, following a pre- 
terite absolutely considered, will take an absolute preterite significa- 
tion, still it will have a future one relatively, and as considered with 
reference to such preceding verb ; and, therefore, the Hebrew writers 
include within it a future signification. This, as I have already 
remarked, is a deceptive subtlety: it is, in fact, a groundless Jewish 
figment, as stated in my former letter; it is, moreover, the lame expe- 
dient of Koolhaas noticed above, which he deemed necessary to adopt 
in order to give a colour of plausibility to his system. I must affirm, 
therefore, that the futurity claimed for the form 7)5’, by virtue of this, 
is visionary and false; and that the results of Mr. Weir’s endeavours, 
made through the variety of idioms of which he talks, are not entitled 
to a moment’s confidence. 

But let us see what arguments Mr. Weir can produce as to the 
usage of this form. I objected to his solution of bars, ‘ I to be born,’ 
because I could not see how TaN could possibly have a future signifi- 
cation under any view of the tenses, absolute or relative. If it was to 
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be understood as enouncing a prophecy by Job before he was born; 
then, I said, it was a new thing in the earth, and presented a problem 
too hard for me to solve. This, Mr. Weir affirms, was laughing at 
him, and for it he affects to call me to serious account, of which 
presently. 

As to the particle ‘ to’ in ‘I to be born,’ he now declares he never 
meant to argue that any futurity was contained in it, but only by it 
to give expression to the place in the best way he could. He must 
mean, in the worst way he could; for surely a worse rendering 
of the place in question can scarcely be conceived. He further tells 
us, that a future sense had already been elicited. But where? I can 
find no such thing done; and, I think, no one else can. I cannot, 
therefore, allow Mr. Weir to escape in this way, but am compelled 
still to hold that the futurity claimed for this verb was intended to 
receive its main support from the particle ‘to.’ But Mr. Weir objects 
to my having recourse to this example, because the usage is, as he 
says, rare. Not quite so rare, perhaps, as Mr. Weir would have it 
believed. I will supply him with a few instances: he may at his 
leisure collect hundreds of others—e. g., Job iii. 3, 1248, the place in 
question ; ib. 11, THON, YUN; 12, PIN; 13, Bipw, M2; 16, AYTX,— 
which is rather a large number of great rarities occurring within 
one chapter only !° See also Ps. exvii. 

But the truth is, this usage abounds in the Hebrew Bible: every 
case in which we have a present tense, used in a preterite signification, 
is, in fact, an example of it—not under Mr. Weir’s theory I grant ; 
but his theory is false. Nor is this less true because a conversive vaw 
(1) does not accompany it ; for that particle has nothing whatever to 
do in regulating the tenses, as I have shown in my examination of 
Ewald (p. 76, &c.). It has much to do as a conjunction, and, at the 
same time, in implying a seguence—e, g., Gen. i. 3, pnb “PN, So, 
or accordingly, &c., God says, i.e. upon that occasion ; and for this 
purpose the verb is apocopated, and the accent drawn back. This 
Dr. Ewald considered a secret worth knowing, and he purloined it 
accordingly from my Grammar. In all such cases the figment of 
Koolhaas, &c., is unnecessary, and so is the notion about a conversive 
vaw. The reader has but to place himself in imagination in the time 
of the event, and we have a very natural instance of the historic tense 
of Europeans. This, as I have elsewhere shown, is what the Eastern 
grammarians have ever taught ; they have, therefore, felt no necessity 





© I offered in my last (p. 203) a parallel to this usage in the Greek of St. John, 
viii. 58, in which our Lord—and no one else could do this—spoke of his existence 
rior to his birth: and here the Greek present eiu:, not éroua, is employed. 
But a Hebrew usage of this sort is to be found in Prov. viii. 25, 26, 30, thus: 
THAN - - soy -- D3, where the verb is repeated; and this is, as I hold, said 
in the person of our Lord likewise. And here the verb MAS must necessarily be 
in the present tense, because we have no possible point of earlier antiquity to which 
we can recur. The same is the case in John viii. 58; and the present tense is, 
therefore, necessarily used. 
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either for Mr. Weir’s, alias Koolhaas’s, manufactured future, or the 
conversive vaw of the Jews. 

But Mr. Weir has been so kind as to solve this problem for me, and 
this according to the principle which I claim as my own. His words 
are—‘ 128 I say is future, because Job, in thought, goes back to a 
period preceding his birth.’ I may perhaps say, without intending to 
offend Mr. Weir, that certainly this is a new thing in the earth, and 
that it is any thing but conformable to my principle, which does not 
provide that a man may speak of himself as having done, or said, some- 
thing before he was born. O no! this is a slight addition made to it 
by the very imaginative Mr. Weir, and it has been done for the 
purpose of meeting this troublesome case. There are, indeed, two cases 
in which this has been done; but then in these, the speaker did exist 
before his birth. I contend, however, that this cannot be said of Job, 
or of any mere man whatsoever ; nor, in fact, has it ever been so said. 

But Mr. Weir retorts upon me my own rendering of the place, and 
very cleverly shows, that I have given birth to a monster quite as great 
as his. ‘ Let us see,’ says he, ‘what Dr. Lee makes of the passage— 
perish the day in which I am born—that is, to use his own mode of 
expression, he makes Job prophesy of his own calamities on the day of 
his birth. Surely,’ adds Mr. Weir, ‘ this is a new thing in the earth.’ 
Not quite so fast, Mr. Weir; I only supposed that Job, now being a 
man, and suffering under certain calamities, looked back to the day of 
his birth, and in this language spoke as if present at it. But, not unlike 
the snake licking the file, Mr. Weir is here indulging his great clever- 
ness at his own expense ; for now must every conclusion so arrived at, 
by virtue of the principle which he had the good fortune to unfold— 
alias, had pirated—fail under the same absurd censure! No, good sir, 
neither you nor I intended any such thing ; you only intended this harm- 
less sally to amuse your reader at the expense of another; and much 
do I regret the necessity imposed on me to notice it. 

I may perhaps conclude here, that Mr. Weir has not hitherto offered 
anything like good proof that Tha must be taken in a future sense. 
Dr. Murphy had very justly condemned the expedient had recourse 
to as unnatural. But why—asks Mr. Weir—why not—as you have 
travelled so far with me—now leap your boundary, and be with me 
still? Dr. Murphy may probably suggest, as before, that, although I 
have accompanied you to the very edge of a precipice, I do feel some 
hesitation in taking one step more: I must, therefore, be excused. 

IT am next censured for not having duly considered the most impor- 
tant point of all, as I also am for having considered it inadequately ! 
This is, the use of the conjunction 1 in certain combinations of the 
tenses. ‘The thing to be explained,’ says Mr. Weir, ‘is not the use 
of the present tense in the description of past events, but in the fact 
that the one tense, when so used, is connected with \—the other is not. 
Why,’ asks Mr. Weir, ‘is the historical use of the tenses TPB --1-- IP5"), 
not 1PH’--1-- pH)?’ * This,’ continues he, ‘is the thing to be ac- 
counted for.’ 
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Mr. Weir now drops the argument as to the simple use of the tenses, 
and originates a new question on their use in a combined series, and 
because this is the thing to be considered. We are now, therefore, to 
determine in a complex usage, that which asimple one could not settle 
for us. I may suggest to Mr. Weir here,—what he will find to be the 
fact,—that he will gain nothing whatever by this shift. It was well 
enough, perhaps, for the moment to turn the attention of the reader 
from the troublesome case of 1258, &c., to others in no respect less so, 
but which would be a relief for a moment. I need not repeat my 
explanations given in your Number for July last. I will only affirm, 
in reply to Mr. Weir’s affirmations, that, as far as they went they were 
to the purpose, and that it is out of his power to show the contrary. 

First, then, as to Mr. Weir’s first formula, which is that of Gen. i. 5, 
given above. We have here for the leading term 8", and the ques- 
tion now is, Is this necessarily a future tense? If it is, then may it be 
translated, and God shall call the light day. But the narration here 
is clearly that of a past event; and, as the } conversivum is prefixed, 
the authority of which Mr. Weir has acknowledged above, the tense 
must be the past on this account also. But Mr. Weir has a subtlety 
which will override all this: viz., the event so past, absolutely consi- 
dered, is still future relatively with respect to some preceding verb. 
I must remind Mr. Weir that this is to adopt the exploded theory of 
Koolhaas, Dr. Robertson, &c., which labours under the gross absurdity 
of having recourse to a refinement too puerile to be expressed in trans- 
lation, and therefore of no use beyond that of keeping in countenance 
certain visionary speculators on the grammar of the Hebrews! The 
combination so propounded has, therefore, only had the effect of bring- 
ing us back to the difficulties we had to contend with without it. 

But there are other objections to Mr. Weir’s new mode of putting 
his question. One of them is this: His formula takes it for granted, 
that its leading word is in an independent condition; and further, that 
it influences in its own right the following 7PB---1; but both these 
things are false. For, first, even on his own showing, 87P*) must take 
its futurity from some preceding verb. It is not therefore indepen- 
dent; and if so, it can have no place in a formula propounded for the 
purpose of determining a law for the government of the tenses. Nor, 
for other reasons already given, can it exercise any influence upon §5P, 
the verb following. And once more, this %"}, together with other 
verbs in the same relation here, as DN"), ‘71, RY), &e., is in the state 
of apocopation, as far as it can be, and this "for the purpose also of 
marking its dependence on the preceding context, ahd its sequence to 
it. The formula itself is, therefore, false and deceptive, and any con~ 
sequence deduced under its authority must be bad. 

But Mr. Weir also desires to know why the form ‘P5*---1---“p5) 
never occurs. I ask in my turn, Is a grammarian bound to account 
for the non-occurrence of any, or every, possible case that may be 
imagined? I think not. But I will relieve Mr. Weir from troubling 
himself to answer this, because his proposed unknown case does occur ; 
we have it thus, in Gen. i. 15, J2°7}1--°]----Ipa*--1-- DEI! To 
VOL. VII.—NO. XIV. 21 this 
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this innumerable other instances might be added were it necessary ; 
any one, moderately versed in the Hebrew, can look them out for him- 
self, and even Professor Weir may find the inquiry valuable.‘ 

We have now only to examine, as briefly as we can, Mr. Weir’s 
solutions of his own formule in illustration of his own theory. I must, 
howevér, notice one objection to my former statements, and which has 
nothing to recommend it beyond an assertion. It is this. ‘ To say 
that the Hebrew writers recur to their own times, just as the Greek 
and Latin historians do, is certainly a most extraordinary statement.’ 
I ask, whyso? Is it not the fact, that different languages do occasion- 
ally proceed on the same rules, and exhibit the very same usages? If 
this is extraordinary to Mr. Weir, he is perhaps the only writer on 
grammar in the universe of whom this can be said. But it is only a 
silly assertion, and searcely worthy of notice. 

But I have given no explanation. I answer, my explanation given 
was—and which is quite sufficient for this usage—that the writer had 
at his pleasure resumed his original position, and written accordingly : 
just as one may say in English—John went yesterday to London, there 
he sees Thomas; then he set out for Oxford. Mr. Weir’s ground of 
objection is (p. 495), because ‘ in almost every case we are able to per- 
ceive and assign the reason of the change.’ Which must mean, I sup- 
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4 As nothing on such questions as this can be made out in the technical manner 
adopted by Messrs. Ewald, Weir, &c., I have thought it right to give here the fol- 
lowing brief outline, which may profitably be filled up to any required extent. 
The sense to be given (i.e. logically) is the first thing to be considered by one 
about to write Hebrew ; the distribution of the terms to be used (rhetorically) the 
second ; and, lastly, the usages of the language (grammatically), The sense may 
be narrative, imperative, instructive, or otherwise. As to the order, that which is 
most important will come first: qualifying terms will therefore always follow. 
The use of the tenses is grammatical, and must be taken as it is found in common 
parlance, &c. Another consideration is, as the different members of a period must 
have some relation to one another as to sense, so also must they as to forms, other- 
wise this relation could not be known. £.g. of narrative: Job i. 1, WN is the 
important term here ; it stands first therefore: 79M at once qualifies it, and deter- 
mines the fact that the event is past. In the next member M37) is the important 
term ; Y'NT determines its agent. Verse 2, 1°72)" is its important term : its pre- 
sent tense places the reader in the times of Job; and its accent is retracted (apo- 
copation being impossible in this form), to show that it is dependent on the verse 
preceding. Verse 3, ‘i}!} is in the same relation in both places. Verse 4, 4957) 
is in the relation of apposition with the verse 1: it is therefore in the tense and time 
of that verse, and so are the other preterites here. Verse 5, ‘7*} assumes relation 
with 17243) &c, preceding, and may be considered as in apposition with them, as in 
the same time, and apocopated in order to show this. Jb., "5 necessarily introduces 
a new sentence in both cases here ; and the writer has chosen to place these in the 
original time of the narrative, which is most natural: the same is the case with 
sang, and with the other preterites ; and the presents, as before, are made dependent 
on, and present to, these. In the same way may any series of members be readily 
analysed, taking care to observe the nature of interrogations, quotations, commands, 
parentheses, hypothetical constructions, ellipses, &c., together with the abrupt 


changes of persons, the influence of figures, and the like, and no great difficulty 
will be found. 
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pose, we are able to see and assign a reason different from that given 
by Dr. Lee. So far we have only Mr. Weir’s opinion. 

Now for his solution, which he tells us is ‘an easy and natural one.” 
‘The reader,” says Mr. Weir, ‘ takes his stand in thought at the event. 
he records. The event he regards not only as done, but as done before 
his eyes:’ and as Ewald’s meaning is claimed here, it must also be 
Jinished before his eyes: in other words, he views it both as doing 
and as done ; which, according to Mr. Weir, as seen above, is just the 
same thing. This appears to be intended to suit the verb 873 in 
Gen. i. 1. This verb signifies, therefore, both the action of creating, 
i.e.,as going on, and also as finished: and if so, the writer must have 
placed himself under the marvellous influence of the verb 873 in times, 
both before a man was in existence, and again when the action of 812 
was finished: and this Mr. Weir terms a simple and easy solution of 
this very simple place! 

But let us try this process on Job iii. 2, &e. Job now,—supposing- 
him to have been the writer,—takes his stand at the event he records,. 
and views it as doing and as done. ‘ From this position he looks for- 
ward on the events that follow, and he employs the future tense.’ We 
have Job here, therefore, placed at the event he records; and then, 


looking on to the future, he employs the future tense T2%, &c. But 
I want to know where I am to find the thing then doing, and done, 
even before the eyes of the writer, and which it must, according to Mr. 
Professor Weir’s theory, have been his object to record. I can find no 
such thing here; I can only find his future tense reeording the only 
event mentioned. It must be the time of this event, therefore, from 
which the futurity of the verb Tag must be reckoned; and this wilk 
quadrate well enough with Mr. Weir’s ‘ I to be born,’ already noticed. 
And what must now be our conclusion? Why, I suppose, that Job 
looked onward into futurity to a second birth, & la Nicodemus; for 
certainly an earthly birth is the thing had in view. And so our solu~ 
tion is ‘ natural, simple, and easy.’ 

Once more, and I have done. ‘ Should some other prominent ob- 
ject ... be brought before the mind of the writer, so as to be viewed’ 
. . as a present object, in that case the objeet is set down in the be- 
ginning of the clause .. . with the initial 1, and . . . the future neces- 
sarily gives place to the present.’ This then is, of course, one of 
those instances in which PD, taken as a present tense, removes all the 
difficulty resting on the change of the tense-form. The rule is, no 
doubt, intended to meet the case of 87P---}, in Gen. i. 5. Ifso, I 
may perhaps ask Mr. Weir, Why have we not, in ver. 3 here, 
7. AN1, or NX TT, instead of Wk 1? For surely the creation of 
the light must have been an object quite as prominent in the estimation 
of the writer, as that of darkness would. The writer was, I say, brought 
to view this very prominent object ; and Why has not the future tense 
given place to the present? Because, of necessity, this writer had not 
been privileged with a sight of Mr. Weir’s erudite papers on the doc- 
trine of the tenses. I do not see what other satisfactory answer can be 
given to this question. I may take the liberty, perhaps, of suggesting 
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to Mr. Weir, that this sort of abstract dealing with this question, and 
similar ones, & la Ewald, of whose ways he is evidently an ad- 
mirer and copyist, will avail him but little, except only with those who 
know nothing, or next to nothing, on these matters. Just as it was 
the case in the late attack of his Corypheus made upon me, he has 
proved nothing. He has said much, indeed, and in doing this he has 
put forth considerable acuteness, but not always in the best taste: wit- 
ness the miserable sophistry so often advanced for the purpose of making 
his opponent talk like a fool. I will only add, when Mr. Professor 
Weir shall have lectured on the Hebrew Bible in the University for 
about thirty years, shall have extended his range of inquiry much far- 
ther than he hitherto has done, and shall have deemed it prudent to 
trust more to things as they are than to syllogisms, or the airy nothings 
of such men as Ewald, he will, I venture to predict, be less vain-glori- 
ous, rash, and unceremonious. With this I bid him heartily farewell ; 
assuring him, that I shall deem it quite unnecessary to notice any fur- 
ther remarks of his on Hebrew grammar, unless they deserve it much 
better than those noticed above.—I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
SAMUEL LEE. 


P.S. Perhaps you will allow me to say here, that, soon after this 
appears, I shall have published a few strictures on a notice given of 
my work on Prophecy in your last, p. 108 seq. 


Barley, January 7, 1851. 


Sir,—As Dr. Murphy has offered a defence of his tense system in 
your last, and particularly with reference to the objections I had made 
to it; and as his statements here are important to the decision of our 
question, it being my intention to offer nothing beyond this upon it, I 
trust you will favour me with its insertion in your next. 

In the first place, Dr. Murphy offers a fallacy in answer to my 
objection (p. 217, No. Jan.). The question is not, as to what my 
notions about the participles in the Hebrew are, but what his rules 
require that they should be. His scheme makes what is usually termed 
the present active participle, his central, i.e. present tense. I had 
asked, And why not the passive participle also? His answer is, 
MON’ means slain, not a-slaying ; and that he believes the anterior 
(i. e. past tense) to be the normal tense of the passive participle. But 
this is a groundless assumption, as a very little inquiry will show; for 
the fact is, this participle just as the active, and as shown above, is liable 
to every variety of tense. But, at any rate, the statement now made 
demolishes a very important part of Dr. Murphy’s tense-tables. 

To his translation of Gen. ii. 20, viz., ‘ And to Adam he has not 
found,’ I objected that it gave no sense whatsoever. The answer is, 
‘ It is more literal,’ i. e. than mine, ‘ And as to Adam, he found not.’ 

*-I then remarked that the Hebrew construction involved a nominative 
absolute. ‘To this no objection is made, because perhaps none could be 
found. And if this be the case, Dr. Murphy’s translation is not only 
not literal, but it is false and wrong. But if it be allowed to be 
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literal, then must it follow that the original is, like the translation, 
senseless ! 

Dr. Murphy’s next article is curious. He tells me that as both my 
tenses, i.e. the past and present, are occasionally found in all the 
tenses, they are not to be distinguished by past and present. He, how- 
ever, chooses to call them the anterior and posterior, i.e. the past and 
future ; for, disguise the thing as you will, still anterior and posterior 
must be past and future with reference to some time ; and these, upon 
his own showing, are likewise found in all the tenses! I do not see, 
therefore, as I formerly said, what is gained by this introduction of a 
new nomenclature, things remaining in statu quo. 

In the next place, Dr. Murphy tells us that, although there is a 
relative use of the tenses—for this his own theory compels him to have 
recourse to—still there are no relative tenses (par. 3). He likewise 
states (par. 2) that ‘ each time-form has one only primary and proper 
meaning.’ He proceeds (par. 3), ‘ Now while there is obviously... 
an absolute and relative division of the tenses, there is no absolute and 
relative use of any tense.’ Surely I may ask, How it is possible to 
conceive of a necessary relative division of tenses, while there is no 
relative use of them? But Dr. Murphy will relieve us of this diffi- 
culty. He tells us below (par. 5) that ‘ we are agreed as to the fact 
of the distinction of time in the Hebrew verb’ being ‘ relative, and 
nothing but relative.’ There is therefore, of necessity, a relative use of 
the tenses ; and if there is a relative use of these, there must be an 
absolute one in some sense; for to talk about relation, without sup- 
posing something to which the relation is made, is absurd. But all 
this is obviously mere logomachy ; for I hold that each time-form has 
one only primary and proper meaning ; that my past tense is always 
past in some sense, my present always present, and that the relative 
uses of these are governed by some absolute consideration or other. 

He tells us also, that this merely relative use of the tenses is what 
has been held by Ewald, Dr. Robertson, and others, as noticed by 
Professor Weir ; and that, if I mean by past and present what he does 
by anterior and posterior, we are agreed. I need only say, that by 
past and present I mean, in the first case, the time absolutely so with 
regard to any speaker or writer. But, if I understand Dr. Murphy, 
he denies this ; and consequently we are not agreed : and in this respect 
I differ necessarily from all the authorities here named by him. But 

here he is incorrect; for Ewald holds not only that by the preterite 
form pp, action absolutely past is meant, but also finished action, 
which I have shown is groundless; and surely this must mean some- 
thing more than relative. 

Nor, again, has any one of the authors named by Dr. Murphy taught 
that the tenses of the Hebrew verb are relative only; nor has any 
other, so far as my knowledge goes. The doctrine of Koolhaas, Ro- 
bertson, &c., as to relative and absolute here, I have given above, and 
have shown that it differs altogether from that adopted by me from the 
grammarians of Arabia. This I have also shown was pillaged from 
me by Ewald ; and I affirm here again, that the same thing has been 
done both by Professor Weir and Dr. Murphy. Dr. Murphy indeed 
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expresses his obligations to Mr. Weir a little lower down (par. 6), for 
having rescued him from the charge. He must now be aware, from 
what I have said in my letter above, that his friend has very egre- 
giously failed, and that it still remains for him to do this for himself. 

I am next blamed for not having called the tenses by names which 
would convey a correct impression as to their nature, as other gram- 
marians have done. My answer is, I have called that tense which 
always implies time past, the past tense ; that which implies time pre- 
sent, the present tense ; and that other grammarians have, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, done the same thing. If I have not adopted Dr. 
Murphy’s terms, it is because I have seen no necessity for doing so. 

I have but one remark more to make; it is on Dr. Murphy’s reason- 
ing about the adoption of a concrete noun for the basis of my preterite, 
and of an abstract one for that of my present, tense. It is this :—‘ If 
@ concrete noun naturally implies a connection actually formed with 
existence...an abstract noun naturally implies a want of connection 
with existing things.. .and is therefore fit to become the basis of, not 
the central, which has connection’ (i. e. in Dr. Murphy’s partieiples), 
* but with the posterior, which has not yet such connection... .'This,’ 
adds he, ‘ makes more for me than it does for himself. But Dr. 
Murphy’s central tense formed by participles is a nonentity, as abun- 
dantly shown above, and in my examination of Ewald. So far, this is 
disposed of. I ask, as to the other point, Will such non-conneetion 
naturally imply futurity, i.e. posteriority to something else pre- 
ceding? For if it will not imply this, it will imply nothing to Dr. 
Murphy’s purpose. My argument was this: Action, taking place 
at all, necessarily implies time present to this. How Dr. Murphy 
can show, that action unconnected with person must necessarily imply 
Suturity, I am at a loss to imagine: in other words, how action, merely 
as such, taking place at any time, must necessarily take place at a time 
future, 7. e. posterior, to itself. But can Dr. Murphy, or his friend Mr. 
Weir, show that a simple formal future exists in any language? My 
impression is, that no such thing does exist, or can exist. And if this 
‘be true, nothing perhaps farther need be urged on the Jewish s»ny, or 
future of the Hebrew verb ; and— 

My conclusion is, that Dr. Murphy has succeeded neither in esta- 
blishing his own theory, nor in destroying mine. I regret that I have 
been compelled to notice a slight disposition to wrangle in both my 
opponents. I will only add, I now wish them heartily farewell, 
assuring them that when they, or any other person, shall fairly have 
shown that I have erred, I shall lose no time in offering my recantation, 
with my cordial thanks for the favour. 

SamveE. Lez. 


*,” As the different writers on this question seem to have sufficiently 
exhibited their sentiments, we think it well that the discussion should 
elose here.—Ep1Tor. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF ROM. rx. 3. 


Sir,—In an article in No. VII. of your Journal, on Romans 
ix. 3, the writer invites attention to his proposed interpretation, and 
calls on others to support or gainsay it. I think that he has well stated 
that the whole difficulty lies in the force and meaning of azo. I would 
retain the rendering of aro as denoting, sometimes, the ‘ efficient 
cause,’ butin that case would give the interpretation such a turn as 
would obviate the objection of there being ‘ something harsh in the 
idea of Christ as the direct author of the sufferings of his servants.” 

On referring to Liddell and Scott’s last edition of Passow’s Lexicon, 
I find, under the article dd, sec. iii. subsec. 3, that 4rd sometimes 
means ‘the cause or occasion,’ and is rendered ‘on account of, by 
reason of,’—and a line (1302) from the Agamemnon of ZEschylus is 
quoted: rAjpwy az’ ebro\pov ppevog—‘ wretched by reason of his nobly 
daring soul.’ 

In almost all the attempts at interpretation by Waterland, Bandinel, 
and others, azo seems considered as standing merely in connection with 
the words following it, and not as hanging on the verb nbyduny in any 
way ; and if this be granted, the meaning I claim for amo, ‘ by reason 
of,’ may as readily be conceded as Dr. Waterland’s ‘ after the example,’ 
or ‘separation from,’ as suggested by the Rev. Mr. Gordon. 

Retaining then, for the present, the common version, except the 
word ‘ from,’ the text will stand thus: ‘ For I could wish that myself 
were accursed by reason of Christ, for my brethren,’ &c. Here Christ 
appears, not as the direct but the passive cause of St. Paul’s being 
‘accursed.’ There is no ‘separation’ from Christ. His relation to 
Christ still subsists, though he be ‘accursed.’ If it were not that he 
professed Christ, St. Paul would say, it could hardly be that he would 
be ‘anathema,’ but, professing Christ, he runs a risk of being ‘ana- 
thema,’ and therefore wills that, if possible, he should be utterly 
‘anathema,’ Why ? ‘ for his brethren,’ &c. 

But what does ‘anathema’ here mean? Liddell and Scott render 
dvd0epa = dva0nua—‘ a votive offering.’ ‘Turning then to the article 
‘ Donaria’ in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
I find this passage: ‘ At Athens every one of the six thesmothete, or, 
according to Plato, all the nine archons, had to take an oath that if 
they violated any of the laws, they would dedicate in the temple of 
Delphi a gilt statue of the size of the man who dedicated it. In this 
case the anathema was a kind of punishment in which the statue was 
regarded as a substitute for the person forfeited to the gods.’ 

Now St. Paul, being well versed in Greek customs, as well as litera- 
ture, may in this passage (Romans ix. 3) desire to offer himself as a 
living anathema for his brethren. They had rejected Christ, and 
thereby forfeited their souls and bodies ; but St. Paul, such is his love, 
desires to be their ‘ anathema ’—to stand before Christ, and take their 
guilt upon him. But how was this to be effected? St. Paul already 
‘died daily’ ‘by reason of Christ.’ His very brethren heap tribula- 
tion, anguish, and persecution upon him. He will not check those 


tribulations, but turn them to the benefit of those inflicting them. Let 
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them go to any lengths of persecution ‘ by reason of Christ.’ Let him 
even be ‘anathema’ ¢o his brethren—‘a thing devoted’—an abomina- 
tion—he glories in it, as he sees his plan of being ‘ anathema’ for his 
brethren steadily advancing. 

Thus dvaQepya in this passage will have a double reference ; the one 
to the last depth of ‘accursedness,’ the other to the function of the 
anathema—the substitution of the thing ‘ accursed’ for pe person 
whose guilt has required it. , 

I would also render niydpny not as ‘I did wish’ or ‘I could wish,’ 
but ‘I keep wishing.’ As I ‘die daily,’ so a continual ‘ yearning’ 
towards my brethren seizes me—a continual longing —to stand between 
them and the ‘ wrath to come.’ 

Could St. Paul, writing to the Romans, wish to show by a lively 
example, the nature of the ‘love of Christ’ and of the atonement? 
Did he wish to point out that if he could wish to convert his very 
sufferings into a balm for his brethren—‘ sufferings, yea even to curs- 
ing ’—what the nature of that Passion was, sv meekly endured unto the 
end by Christ, for his brethren, ‘ the whole body of believers?’ Is 
this passage a practical illustration of the power of ‘love for the 
brethren ’? : 

Should this interpretation be at all admissible, it at once removes 
all harshness from the idea of St. Paul’s being ‘anathema.’ Far from 
desiring to be ‘ accursed from Christ,’ the more he clings to him, the 
more he feels he is like to be anathema in the one sense— accursed ’ 
—but like His Master he would fain be ‘ anathema’ in the other sense 
—a substitute—a scapegoat. 

But St. Paul’s faith represses this ardent wish. He feels the im- 
possibility of his earnest desire, and thus, I imagine, only hints at it 
by way of forcible and present illustration and example. 

KEPAI'A. 





THE PROPER SUBJECTS OF FAITH AND PRAYER. 


Mr. Eprror,—The correspondent who has written the suggestive 
remarks on ‘ the proper subjects of faith and prayer,’ in the eighth num- 
ber of your Journal, has opened the way for a discussion of some most 
important points. That discussion will prove a blessing to the churches 
of Christ if it should be the means of leading to more clear, definite, 
and settled ideas than at present prevail on those subjects. 

The statement given by your correspondent, under two heads, of the 
different views entertained by Christians ia relation to prayer, appears 
to me not to present the facts of the case in the most correct manner. 
The first part, designed to represent the popular view of the subject, 
states an extreme view of the subject, which does not prevail among 
the ‘well taught’ members of the churches, who adopt in the main 
the ideas intended by the representation. It is not held, we believe, 
by such, ‘that we have warranty from Scripture to offer prayer 
and to exercise faith with reference to temporal calamities, etc., just 
as 
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as in affairs purely spiritual’—‘ That God will, in reply to the prayer 
of a believer, relieve our bodily afflictions, prevent starvation in ex- 
treme poverty, and otherwise honour faith as of old, in taking the 
superintendence of our temporal and physical concerns, as the direct 
result of that faith.” This statement may describe the views of some 
who are not accustomed to much reflection, or who are not favoured 
with many advantages to guide them in their knowledge of revealed 
truth. But the representation does not strictly apply to those who are 
intelligently opposed to the views described in the second part. They 
would regard the first as presenting an extreme on the one hand, while 
the second they consider as an extreme on the other; they would look 
upon the first as having a tinge of enthusiasm, as they would view the 
other as having a tinge of scepticism. There is a medium between 
the two, in which we consider the majority of the well instructed 
Christians of the present day will be found; which appears to them to 
be most in accordance with the dictates of sound reason, the principles 
of the Divine government, and the revealed will of God. They con- 
sider that they are not authorized to offer prayer and to expect answers 
to prayer in relation to temporal things just as in affairs purely spiritual, 
but at the same time that they are not unauthorized to offer prayer for 
temporal mercies, or to believe in any degree that they will be given 
as direct answers to prayer. The Scripture doctrine on this subject we 
think might be briefly presented in two propositions, viz., that prayer, 
as an exercise of devotion acceptable to God, must chiefly relate to 
. Spiritual blessings, which are expressly promised to be bestowed on the 
sincere suppliant, which he is therefore authorized to believe that he 
shall receive in answer to his prayers—that in reference to temporal 
benefits, they are to be sought in prayer as subordinate to the higher 
blessings and the higher designs of Divine mercy; and that in this 
way there is reason to believe that, when accordant with the Divine 
will, they shall be given in answer to prayer. 

The first of these propositions will be generally admitted by believers 
in Divine revelation. There we are most clearly taught that God is 
the hearer of prayer ; that true prayer is the sincere rising of the heart 
to God, for blessings which shall be for our highest good and for his 
glory; that it is his gracious appointment that blessings, which are 
essential to our highest welfare, as accountable, immortal, but fallen 
beings, shall be imparted in answer to prayer; such blessings as the 
pardon of sin, a sanctifying influence, the favour of God, wisdom to 
guide us in the way to life, strength to sustain in the path of duty and 
to preserve from fatal danger, meetness for the heavenly inheritance. 
Under every dispensation God has been saying to man ‘ Seek ye my 
face.’ The blessings of his special favour he has ever granted to humble 
suppliants. If we look at the devotional exercises of the ancient 
church as contained in the book of Psalms, we find that prayer chiefly 
related to the highest blessings, and that faith in prayer prevailed in 
reference to them. On these points the language of the inspired 
oracles is, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened.’ ‘If ye, being evil, know how to give good 
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gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the holy Spirit to them that ask him?’ ‘If any of you lack wis- 
dom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him.’ ‘ Let us come boldly to the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.’ If we go to plead with God for these blessings, we know that 
our desires are agreeable to his will; that we are seeking that which 
will certainly promote our highest good and the Divine®glory ; and 
that we are fully authorized by express promises to believe that such 
blessings will be bestowed in answer to our prayers. When we plead 
for blessings of this nature on behalf of others, we are encouraged to 
hope that they may be imparted, as they are certain blessings, which 
it is agreeable to the Divine mind to communicate; though, at the 
same time, there may be something in the state of those for whom we 
plead that may prevent a Being of infinite wisdom from bestowing 
upon them what we have desired. 

But the chief point on which a difference of opinion prevails, and 
which is attended with some degree of difficulty, is the influence of 
prayer and the exercise of faith in reference to temporal concerns. It 
will be fully admitted, we suppose, that all human affairs come under 
the Divine superintendence, and that this superintendence will be exer- 
cised so as to promote the highest designs of God in relation to the 
happiness of man and his own glory. It may be clearly seen that 
these highest designs may be advanced by the mercies and afflictions 
of the present life. It is truly important that our dependence on God 


in these things should be realized and expressed. One of the most * 


suitable means by which our sense of dependence on God in these 
things may be manifested and promoted, is by supplication for the 
bestowment of providential favours, and for deliverance from temporal 
calamities. Nor can we see why it should not be perfectly consistent 
with all the principles of the Divine government that God should hear 
and answer prayer for the bestowment of such blessings. 

But the principal inquiry should be—‘ Do the Scriptures authorize 
this? if so, to what extent, and with what limitations?—and what is 
the province of faith in prayer when directed to these, things ?’ 

The main difficulty in replying to. such inquiries appears to us to 
arise from the alleged difference between the present dispensation and 
all that have preceded it. It is said that the present dispensation is 
purely spiritual—‘ that the exclusive domain of faith is the spiritual 
world; the only right subjects of prayer are those relating to the 
spiritual interests of the race.’ If we refer to Old Testament exhor- 
tations and promises, such as—‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me ;’ or if we refer to Old 
Testament instances, such as Abraham pleading that the threatened 
judgments should be averted from the guilty cities of the plain; 
or Moses pleading for success against Amalek, and that the plagues 
might be stayed; or David praying for recovery from affliction, or for 
the removal of the pestilence from his people, etc.,—we shall probably 
be told that those were imperfect dispensations ; that God treated his 
servants 
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servants according to the imperfect ideas then entertained, and thus 
encouraged them to believe that calamities were removed, and temporal 
mercies bestowed, in direct answer to their supplications, but that we 
have got beyond all this, and that no such things are to be taught, and 
no such interpositions to be expected now. If it should be said to us 
expressly, ‘The examples of Old Testament saints are not for our 
imitation here, the precepts given to them are not for our guidance, 
the promises they received are not for our encouragement; that it 
might be proper to plead for and to expect such things in those times, 
but that it is not so now, after a more elevated, pure, and spiritual 
economy has been introduced: this would almost lead us to reply 
that the noblest dispensation which God has ever given to man—that 
which presents the consummation of his designs—seems as if, by this 
view, it was taking away some part of his authority and influence from 
the world he governs, and depriving his servants of one great privilege 
with which in former times they were favoured, of considering all their 
interests as under the direction of God, presenting to him all their 
wants with the hope of a gracious attention to all their desires. 

But when we come to examine the New Testament writings, we do 
not find this change that is spoken of; on the contrary, we hear ‘ the 
great Teacher’ directing his disciples to pray that their Father which 
is in heaven would give them ‘ day by day their daily bread.’ After 
his ascension to heaven, and the pouring out of the Spirit, we are told 
of the church at Jerusalem uniting in prayer for the liberation of one 
of the Apostles from prison. The greatest of the Apostles informs 
us that when he was afflicted with the thorn in the flesh, for this thing 
he besought the Lord thrice, that it might be taken from him; he 
intreats the Christians at Rome to pray for him, that he might be 
delivered from those that did not believe in Judea ; and when he was 
a prisoner, he exhorted the Hebrew Christians to pray for him, that he 
might be restored to them the sooner. He exhorts Christians in gene- 
ral to ‘ be careful for nothing, but in everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation, with thanksgiving, to make their requests known unto God.’ 
The Apostle James exhorts Christians to ‘ pray for one another, that 
they may be healed ;’ presenting in connection with this the important 
declaration—‘ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much ;’ illustrating this by an instance taken from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, in which prayer prevailed to bring a temporal calamity on 
the Israelites as a punishment for their sins, and in which it was again 
heard for the removal of the judgment. ‘The Apostle Peter directs 
Christians to ‘ cast all their care upon God, for He careth for them.’ 

hus we perceive that in connection with all the spiritual nature and 
designs of the new dispensation, and all the full and glorious discoveries 
it makes of the plan of redeeming mercy, with all its grand results in 
eternity, it recognizes all the great principles made known under 
former dispensations, as to the providential government of God, His 
attention to all our concerns, our constant dependence upon Him in 
the affairs of the present life, with the privilege of presenting before 
Him in prayer all our temporal as well as spiritual interests, attended 
with 
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with a full belief that we shall be heard and answered in all these 
things so far as infinite wisdom shall see best ; that while our spiritual 
concerns are to be supreme, our temporal affairs are not beneath the 
notice of our God, nor will our prayers for inferior blessings be ever 
disregarded by Him. 

It might not be improper to inquire here whether there is in reality 
any essential difference between the present and former dispensations 
as to the connection between the prevalence of religion amongst a 
people, and their temporal prosperity, or their disregard to it with 
temporal calamity? It is frequently stated that the promised rewards 
of piety in former times related more to temporal blessings, and the 
threatenings for the neglect of it to temporal calamities. The full 
discussion of this would require more space than it would be suitable 
to occupy in this paper: a brief remark or two must suffice. 

If an appeal were made to the personal history of the servants of God 
and to the records of their experience, together with the general and 
particular statements that are made concerning their earthly condition 
under the former dispensations, it would fully appear that personal 
piety did not exempt’ its possessors from afflictions and sorrows. It 
was true then, as well as now, that ‘ the Lord tried the righteous,’ that 
‘many were the afflictions of the righteous,’ that the wicked often 
appeared to prosper, while the righteous were depressed; that the 
great rewards of piety were spiritual and eternal ; then it was the 
chief glory of the servants of the Lord to be authorized to say, ‘ This 
God is our God, for ever and ever; He will be our guide even unto 
death.’ 

In reference to the Jewish nation, promises were given that if they 
refrained from idolatry and observed the laws of their God, prosperity 
should attend them as a people ; but that if they disobeyed the Divine 
will, and went after the idols of the heathen, judgments should come 
upon them. But it may be asked, Is not this the principle of the 
Divine government over nations in all ages? especially where a people 
are favoured with a revelation of the will of God? When righteous- 
ness prevails, prosperity is the result; when immorality, pride, and 
oppression prevail, God has a controversy with that people, and 
will punish them for their iniquity. One great reason of this may be, 
that, as nations, they can only be rewarded or punished in the present 
state. When a people, generally, become corrupt, oppressive, and im- 
pure, there are national sins, calling for national judgments, In some 
instances there is the leaven of piety working, as it exists in the servants 
of God, preserving the state from utter corruption ; and their examples 
and prayers are noticed and accepted as the means of averting threatened 
judgments and of restoring forfeited blessings. ‘They sometimes stand 
in the gap, and seem to be permitted to stay the uplifted hand of 
righteous vengeance. An examination of the prophetic Scriptures 
which relate to other nations beside the Jews, will, we think, quite 
sustain the remark that the principle of the Divine government of 
nations is to punish or reward in the present state, in their collective 
capacity. Personal retributions are chiefly in the future world; 
national retributions are to be endured in the present state, ‘ The 
Lord 
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Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice.’ ‘The Lord reigneth, let the 
people tremble.’ 

From this digression we now return to notice some objections which 
are made to the offering of prayer for the removal of temporal calami- 
ties, etc., and expecting answers to such prayers. It is objected that 
such calamities will prevail where the laws of nature are transgressed, 
and that the only way to escape them is to act in accordance with those 
laws, and that prayer is presumption while these are neglected. In 
reply it may be fully stated that there are undoubtedly many evils now 
suffered which might be avoided by a prudent attention to the dictates 
of nature and reason ; and that it is never pleaded that prayer is to be 
substituted for a regard to these things; or that it is to furnish an 
excuse for the neglect of them. But this does not, as we perceive, in 
the least degree exclude the use and the efficacy of prayer as one of 
the means which God has ordained. The same objection might be 
made to the employment of prayer to obtain deliverance from spiritual 
evils. We can no more expect such evils to be removed while we 
continue to transgress the laws of the spiritual economy, than we can 
in relation to temporal affairs. It would be as great presumption to 
pray to God to deliver us from temptations to sin, if we refuse to watch 
over the state of our hearts, and if we run into those scenes which 
must be attended with moral danger to us, as it would be to pray for 
the removal of temporal evils when we neglect all suitable means for 
their prevention. But if in the one case this furnishes no valid reason 
for a disbelief in the value and efficacy of prayer as one means of 
Divine appointment, no more can it do so in the other. 

It may also be observed that there are many temporal calamities 
which no human foresight can prevent; which no diligence, prudence, 
economy, can avert; which lie beyond the sphere of human agency ; 
which, though philosophy may trace them to certain causes which 
are in operation as laws of nature, yet seem to come at the call of 
God, and to go at his bidding, clearly indicating the presence and 
operation of the Great Ruler. This is the case with the desolating 
tempest, the destructive hurricane, the alarming earthquake, the 
destroying pestilence ; and many a desolating flood of evil which comes 
with overwhelming force upon men, with many a fearful disease that 
prevails, Who could tell the direction of the dire disease which has 
prevailed amongst us? Was not the hand of God init all? Is not 
Divine power exercised in directing, controlling, removing, such evils 
as these in the way of judgment and of mercy? And does He not hear 
and answer prayer in relation to them? If He did so in ancient 
times, where is the reason why He should not do it now? 

But it is objected that God works by general laws in His provi- 
dential government of the world ; and that it is vain to suppose that 
He will interrupt those laws in answer to our supplications. In reply 
we might ask, Are there not general laws that govern the spiritual as 
well as the material world? And might it not be said that it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that God will suspend or interrupt those laws to 
answer our particular desires, or to meet the exigencies of our minds ? 


If 
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If the objection is valid in the one case, would it not be equally so in 
the other? But we might further ask, Does not the Divine arran 
ment, both in the material and the spiritual world, include all the 
means which are to be employed for the fulfilment of the Divine 
designs? Does not His plan include all second causes and all their 
effects? And has He not taught us that prayer is one of those things 
which shall be employed as an important means for bringing about the 
accomplishment of many things in His general plan of providential 
and spiritual government? If it has efficacy in the latter, there appears 
to us no just reason why it should not in the former. ‘ He worketh 
all things after the counsel of His own will’ in the kingdoms of 
nature and of grace; and this, He has taught us, makes one part of 
His wise and gracious counsels, that prayer shall be one means that 
shall be employed jby men to obtain blessings from Him; that there 
shall be a connection between the presenting of supplication by His 
fallen, dependent creatures on earth, and the bestowment of the bless- 
ings they need. 

To pray with the expectation of being heard and answered, so far 
as our prayers may be according to the Divine will, is not to attempt 
to alter Divine designs, but to act in accordance with them. Not that 
every prayer we offer will certainly be answered in the direct bestow- 
ment of the blessing we ask ; for in some things relating to the pre- 
sent life—owing to our short-sightedness, liability to err, selfishness, 
and partiality—we might ask what would prove a curse rather than.a 
blessing ; therefore we are to ask all such things with due submission 
to the wisdom of Him who can order all for our good and for His own 
glory. 

But the value of prayer, it is said, lies in its promoting our moral 
and spiritual improvement. For this purpose it is most admirably 
adapted. Herein the wisdom and mercy of God remarkably shine in 
appointing that we should come to the Father of mercies with all our 
concerns. ‘The very exercise of worship before the. Divine throne, 
the offering of supplication to our God, must be calculated to calm and 
elevate our minds, to rectify their disorders, and to quicken us in the 
path of duty. But this surely cannot be the whole of what is meant 
when it is said, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.’ ‘Call upon me in the 
day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.’ This was not all that the 
Apostle John intended when he said, ‘ This is the confidence that we 
have in Him, that if we ask anything according to His will, He 
heareth us: and if we know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions that we desired of Him.’ Here we 
have the full assurance of an inspired writer, under the new dispensa- 
tion, that whatsoever we ask according to the will of God—evidently 
including all that may relate to our temporal and spiritual interests 
—He heareth us, and we do have the petitions we desired of Him. 


Txos, CoLEMAN. 
Ashley. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Funeral Services occasioned by the Death of the Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D., 
LL.B., F.RS., F.G.S. Jackson and Walford. 1851. 


Sucu a man as the late Dr. John Pye Smith ought not to pass from the earth 
without a record of the fact in a Journal of Sacred Literature ; and we rejoice 
that the present publication affords us a suitable opportunity at once of satisfy- 
ing a public duty, and of indulging a personal feeling. It consists of a brief 
account. of the services at the funeral, with an oration pronounced at the inter- 
ment by the Rev. George Clayton, and with a discourse delivered on the fol- 
lowing day at the Gravel Pits Chapel (in which Dr. Smith himself had offi- 
ciated for forty-seven years) by Dr. John Harris. ‘The distinguishing feature 
of the work is this discourse. It is a very able and eloquent performance, 
honourable to the heart and mind of the distinguished author, and answerable 
in all respects to his high reputation. 

The following passage comprises the substance of the preacher’s estimate 
of Dr. Smith’s character and labours :— 


* Those who could best appreciate him will, I think, join with me in the opinion 
that his mind was not distinguished by any splendid or showy attributes. The 
daring in imagination, the metaphysical in reasoning, and the inventive in theory, 
were unknown to him. But if his mental qualities were not marked by breadth 
and brilliance, they were characterised by strength and intensity. He united 
quickness of apprehension with great power of application and patient inquiry. 
Remarkable retentiveness of memory, and the orderly distribution of his know- 
ledge, placed the results of his immense reading at his ready disposal. His mind 
was a well-arranged library, in which he could easily lay his hand on whatever he 
wanted. And to these qualities he added—what is rarely found in so eminent 
a degree in this connexion—true originality. Not that which aims at the striking, 
or produces the singular ; but that which denotes mental independence. Whatever 
he produced, brought with it, both in form and in site the stamp of his own mind. 

‘ But more particularly ; his course was marked by unintermitting mental acti- 
vity. The range of reading and study which he sketched for himself and his pupils 
on his first coming to Homerton, showed a determination to circumnavigate, if pos- 
sible, the entire globe of knowledge. Departments of science which were then only 
just beginning to attract attention, were already familiar tohim. The German, 
French, and other modern languages unlocked their stores of literature to him, at 
a time when the first of these especially was, in this country, almost an “ unknown 
tongue.” Every new book of importance, however costly, was eagerly obtained, 
and laid under contribution in the cause of truth. And even when his growing 
infirmities compelled him to retire from official life, his thirst for knowledge 
remained unappeased. When he retired to Guildford, he entertained the hope of 
entering on an extensive course of reading in the ancient and modern languages. 

‘ Nor was this intellectual activity a life of mere abstraction, or of mental luxury, 
Dr. Smith valued knowledge for its useful applications. It has been said that “ to 
write is to act.” Each of his books was an act; and an act designed to meet a 
want. Whether he architecturally built up the ‘ Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah,’ like the ancient Tabernacle of Witness, or rebuked the flippant attacks 
of Infidelity ; whether he asserted the Sacrifice and Priesthood. of Christ, exhibited 
the rules for the Interpretation of Prophecy, expounded the Principles of the Re- 
formation, or enforced the claims of Evangelical Nonconformity, his aim a use- 
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fulness of the highest order. His great work, the ‘ Scripture Testimony,’ is 
universally acknowledged to be one of the greatest modern achievements of sanc- 
tified learning.... 

‘ All who knew Dr. Smith must have been struck with his deep conscientiousness 
in everything relating to truth and duty. Truth, every particle of truth, was more 
precious in his eyes than the dust of diamonds. It made him scrupulous in the 
selection of his epithets, nice in his distinctions, minute and patient in his inquiries, 
earnest in his inculeation on his pupils of the importance of exact knowledge, un- 
sparing in his efforts to obtain the latest information on every branch of science, 
and ready to learn even from an envmy, Who ever suspected his gentle nature of 
entering the field of controversy, except from loyalty to truth? And, havin 
triumphed, he ascribed his success to no skill or prowess of his, but to the awfu 
and invincible power of Truth. And duty, all duty, was, in his eyes, clothed with 
sanctity. The call of duty was for him a voice from the skies; and he obeyed it 
with equal cheerfulness, whether it called him to the sick chamber, the humble 
prayer-meeting, the bustling platform, the ameliorative or patriotic society, or to 
the scientific assembly... . 

* Such unbending fidelity is not often seen in conjunction with marked kindness. 
But benevolence was one of Dr. Smith’s characteristics. Politeness has been 
defined “ benevolence in little things.” In social life, Dr. Smith was courtesy 
embodied. His natural activity made him independent of giving trouble ; and his 
kindness rendered him scrupulous of occasioning it. Highly susceptible of social 
pleasures, he was prompt to do all in his power to serve, and honour, and gratify 
those around him. Suffering of every kind awakened his sympathy; and there 
was no practicable sacrifice, consistent with his higher obligations, which he was 
not prepared to make to lighten the burdens of others. His hand was open as the 
day. Noman more slow than he to suspect ill of another; no one more ready to 
put a charitable interpretation on doubtful conduct ; an amiableness, it must be 
admitted, which laid him open occasionally to imposition. In controversy, he 
united the fidelity of a Luther with the gentleness of a Melancthon. Having una- 
voidably inflicted a wound, no one more ready than he to pour in the oil and the 
wine. I can hardly conceive that he ever lost a friend. And why did he take so 
energetic a part in the march of social reformation and general improvement— 
often tearing himself away from darling occupations in order to render his aid— 
but because he believed that he saw, in the distance, the goal towards which strug- 
gling humanity required to be conducted ? 

‘ But that which formed the master-key of Dr. Smith’s character was his living 
piety. Piety did not merely adhere to him; it pervaded and surrounded him. It 
was not a thing of times and places; it was the element in which he lived; and 
few persons could be long with him without feeling that they were breathing it. 
This it was which gave to his studies and movements the sanctity of devotion. 
“ God’s universe (as he beautifully said in his address at the laying the foundation- 
stone of New College) rises up around us—the unfathomable past, the immeasurable 
present, the awful future, all wrapped in the infinity of His presence.” To his 
devout spirit the earth was a tempie ; and he bowed in adoration before the present 

God. His scientific investigations partook of the nature of worship. I speak on 
testimony on which I can rely, when I say that his ministrations in this sanctuary 
never attained a greater elevation than when he was expatiating on the glorious 
attributes of the Divine nature. The subject was congenial, and seemed to raise 
him to a mount of transfiguration from which he was loth to descend. Such was 
his filial confidence in God, that he was a stranger to all anxiety about earthly 
things and forebodings of the future. In an emphatic sense, he “ walked with 
God;” and every part of his renewed nature was set free for the exercise, and 
strengthened by it. It consecrated all his learning. It kept him loyal to evange- 
lical truth amidst many temptations to stray. It led him to insist on heavenly- 
mindedness as a prime qualification of a Christian minister. It invested his 
example with the power of acharm, It expressed itself in hourly ejaculations to 
God. Not only were his public intercessions rich, varied, and fervent; not only 
were his domestic prayers, especially (as 1 am informed) on the morning of the 
Lord’s Day, marked by peculiar pathos and closeness of communion with God : his 
habit of private devotion overflowed into his ordinary conduct. In this manner he 
might 
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might be heard, unknown to himself, sometimes calling down blessings on his 
beloved friends, severally and by name; and, at others, pouring out his soul in 
direct adoration of the Triune God. He moved from duty to duty in the spirit of 
prayer. This was the golden chain by which he linked his various acts together ; 
and the whole to the throne of God. And this devotional spirit it was which gave 
to his character unusual symmetry and completeness ; reminding us of the Divine 
Model which he copied ; and shedding a halo aud a beauty on his earthly course.’ 
— Funeral Services, pp. 41-47. 

The biographical particulars given by Dr. Harris seem to be for the most 
part taken from a discriminating notice in the ‘ Leeds Mercury,’ from which, 
and from another Memoir in the ‘ Christian ‘Times,’ the following particulars 
are derived :— 

John Pye Smith was born at Sheffield in the year 1775. He was the onl 
son of Mr. John Smith, a bookseller, who continued to carry on business till 
the time of his death, which occurred in 1810. His son received the name of 
John Pye from his great-uncle, the Rev. John Pye, who was a superior and 
accomplished person, many of whose MS. sermons are yet in possession of Dr, 
Smith’s family. His great-nephew was engaged as a youth in his father’s 
business ; he learnt something of ‘the art and mystery’ of binding books (as 
well as of selling them), and was very fond, during his whole life, as a matter 
of recreation and amusement, of doing something of this sort. His tastes, 
however, were always bookish, after another fashion, and his habits studious. 
He was devoted to see see and fond of literary occupations and exercises. 

Pye Smith’s talents, distinguished piety, and ardent love of learning, clearly 
marked him out for the ministry, and he became a student at Rotherham Col- 
lege. When his own academical course was finished, his scholarship was so 
distinguished that he was at once chosen classical tutor of the College; and 
the exemplary discharge of the duties of that office, together with his theolo- 
gical learning and the excellence of his character, led to his being invited, at 
the early age of twenty-five, to become Theological Tutor and Principal of 
Homerton College, the oldest of the institutions for training ministers among 
the Independents. In January, 1801, he entered on the duties of that ees 
sible post, and continued to discharge them, with varied incidents, though on 
the whole with eminent success, for fifty years ; till at length, on the union of 
Coward, Homerton, and Highbury, and the consequent formation of New 
College, he retired, last Midsummer, from academic engagements and public 
life. He had sustained, nearly the whole time of his residence at Homerton, 
the office of pastor of the church assembling in the Gravel Pits Meeting- 
house ; but from that he had retired about two years previous to the close of 
his college professorship. 

The chief labour of Dr. Pye Smith’s life, and his most enduring monument, 
was the work entitled ‘ The Scripture ‘l'estimony to the Messiah : an Inquiry 
with a view to a satisfactory Determination of the Doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures concerning the Person of Christ.’ ‘This work is admitted by the 
greatest scholars to be the first of its kind. It is marked by profound and 
accurate learning, candid criticism, and by that reverential and Christian spirit 
which ought to govern every theological inquiry. It has received the rare 
honour of being admitted, though the work of a Dissenter, as an authority in 
the English Universities. His work on Scripture and Geology added to his 
theological and scientific reputation, and established his claim to a place in the 
Royal Society. 

He also published a considerable number of separate sermons and lectures, 
with some volumes of controversy. Should his course of divinity be given to the 
world, as many competent persons have expressed the opinion that it ought, 
we believe it will greatly add to his fame and his usefulness. It is stated that 
he was never satisfied to go through his divinity lectures unimproved, but con- 
stantly amended them as new lights were thrown on Scripture. 
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The taste of Dr. Smith was severe and even fastidious. Partly from this 
cause, and partly from not being a ready pénman, his composition was slow. 
His style was.clear and elegant, but rather wanting in flow and force. Every- 
thing that proceeded from his pen bore the evidence of careful and patient 
thought. 

N stwithstanding his peaceful temper, Dr. Smith shrunk not from controversy 
when occasion offered. But it is remarked that in all his intellectual combats 
he conducted himself as a Christian cavalier, ‘ sans peur et sans reproche.’ 

With a dauntless moral courage Dr. Pye Smith united one of the gentlest 
and meekest spirits that ever dwelt in a human breast. Even a personal 
stranger might trace this in | letter from his wee Even in manners he was 
elaborately polite—what is called ‘ of the old school ;’ and this went with him 
into controversy, so that he often conducted it with all the expressions of the 
most polished courtesy. His first work was a series of ‘ Letters to Mr. Bel- 
sham,’ the once well-known Socinian minister of Essex Street, and was so per- 
vaded by the property referred to, that it gave offence to some of the ruder 
sort: hence p ot seh, Fuller criticised it by saying, ‘ That was not the way 
Peter addressed heretics; he did not say to Simon Magus, ‘‘ My dear Sir, 

rdon my apprehensions, but I fear you are under some serious mistake :”’ no, 

is words were thunder and fire—‘* Thou child of the devil—enemy of all 
2 lama long wilt thou continue to pervert the true ways of the 
” 9 

Dr. Smith, on leaving Homerton, removed to Cuildford, in Surrey, and had 
large plans laid out for courses of reading, which would probably have required 
some years tocomplete. His last effort was to republish a little work on the 
‘ Reasons of Protestantism,’ with notes suitable to the present crisis—one of 
the best, most comprehensive, and most suggestive of the works that have 
appeared on Popery. He rapidly declined towards the close of the year. He 
came up and partook of the communion, with his old friends and former charge, 
on the first Sabbath in January, ‘delighting thus, once more, to renew that holy 
act of communion which foreshadowed their ultimate union in heaven!’ On 
the 8th of January he publicly received, from the hands of his friends and 
former pupils, a testimonial of regard, at a public meeting held at the City of 
London Tavern :— 

‘ Many of you,’ says Dr. Harris to his audience, ‘ will remember his wasted but 
almost ethereal appearance on the day when he received the testimonial of our 
veneration and affection He had come to London the week before. During that 
visit he was expressing to some members of his family the extreme difficulty he felt 
in replying to his numerous correspondents. And to show that he could scarcely 

ide the pen without the help of his left hand, he traced some marks on a paper 

ying near. On subsequent examination these marks proved to be portions of 
1 John iii. 2—“ To be like him ; to see him as he is.” ’"—p. 48. 
It is added that— 

‘He deeply felt the kindness of his friends relative to the presentation of the 
testimonial, and the ers oF of it almost overpowered him, After the scene was 
over, however, although his deafness had prevented him from hearing anything, he 
made no inquiry respecting what had been said, nor any specific reference to the 
meeting, except to express the pleasure of having recognised the countenances of 
so many old friends.... 

‘ On that day month he departed. No special disease invaded his frame. But, 
on returning to Guildford, the powers of life rapidly declined. “ Thanks for your 
encouragement (he said, when a hope was expressed that he might yet revive) ; if 
so, well; if God order otherwise, I shall bless him in either, in every case.” 
During the Jast six days, the only method of communication left to his sorrowing 





* This refers to the sum of 2600/. raised by subscription; the interest to be 
received by him during life, and afterwards to revert to the uses of the New College 
in St. John’s Wood. 
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family was by writing, and offering to his eye, a few words of Scripture, for which 
he expressed hearty thanks, 

‘ Looking intensely with his mild eyes in the faces of all who surrounded his 
dying bed, he made a last effort to bless them. “ The Lord bless you all (said he), 
and He undoubtedly will.” To a medical friend he articulated with great diffi- 
culty, “ Farewell ; I am greatly obliged; the eternal God be thy Refuge!” And, 
turning to his son, “ The Lord be your portion for ever!” And thus (though he 
still lingered a short time), like his Divios Master, he may be said to have ascended 
in the act of blessing.’-—pp. 49, 50. 

In the published notices there is but little allusion to the fact that for many 
years Dr. Smith had laboured under the severe affliction of deafness to such an 
extent, that he could only hear what was said to him through an ear-trumpet. 
To this it is owing that we had not the privilege of knowing Dr. Smith per- 
sonally ; as interviews between one totally and another partially deaf, promised 
nothing but pain to both. But we occasionally corresponded with him in 
reference to undertakings in Biblical literature, in all of which he felt a warm 
and generous interest, and to one of which (the ‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Lite- 
rature’) he contributed papers of great value. We may be permitted to add, 
as a characteristic mark of his humble estimate of all his own doings, which 
others esteemed so highly, that he could not be prevailed upon to accept more 
than half the remuneration to which he was entitled, but which he thought ‘ far 
more than anything written by him could ever merit.’ We have only to add our 
earnest hope that Dr. Smith’s course of Collegiate Lectures will be speedily pub- 
lished. From what we have heard of them, and from the eminent attainments of 
their author, we feel assured that the work will be looked for with eagerness and 
received with high satisfaction by the theological public of all denominations. 


A Christian Jew on the Old Testament Scriptures. By BENJAMIN 
Weiss. Dundee: William Middleton. 


Tue author of this unpretending little volume, previous to his going 
forth as a missionary to his brethren according to the flesh, has given 
to the world a brief exposition of some of the most prominent facts and 
doctrines of Old Testament Scripture. To every one taking the least 
concernment in such subjects the opinions of an intelligent Christian 
Jew on the Old Testament can never be devoid of interest. To wit- 
ness the effect produced by the light of the later revelation on such an 
individual’s views of the more ancient one; to mark the struggle 
between early, deep-rooted prejudices on the one hand, and the new 
and altogether diverse influences to which he is subjected on the other ; 
these can never be matters of indifference to the thoughtful mind. It 
is chiefly with such an aim that we would recommend our readers to 
turn their attention to the work before us. When we state that Mr. 
Weiss begins with the creation of the world, and ends with Israel’s 
future prospects, it will be seen that the subjects discussed are neither 
wanting in number nor variousness. The volume is a perfect multum 
in parvo; and although we decidedly demur to many of the points 
sought to be established by the author, yet we feel bound to accord 
him the praise of possessing a shrewd and ingenious turn of mind, a 
healthful, evangelical piety, and a thorough familiarity with the word 
of God. As perhaps may be expected, Mr. Weiss-is a sturdy battler 
for the all perfect fidelity of the present Hebrew text, in opposition to 
those who would seek its amendment ; among other things, in — 
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logy, by comparing it with the Septuagint and other versions. It is 
therefore small matter of surprise to find him seriously labouring to 
identify Melchisedek with Shem, or taking it for granted that actually 
fifty thousand threescore and ten of the men of Bethshemesh were 
smitten for violating the sanctity of the ark. On the vexed question of 
the Scapegoat he very strongly affirms the identity of Azazael and 
Satan, while at the same time as strongly repudiating Hengstenberg’s 
notion of the Egyptian origin of that impressive ceremony. On the 
Urim and Thummim he gives the Rabbinical (though not altogether 
unlikely) explanation of a miraculous darkening of the breastplate- 
stones, previously illuminated by means of a lamp with twelve lights. 
In chap. xix., speaking of the ‘ baptisms and lustrations under the 
law,’ Mr. W. enters into an examination of the confessedly obscure 
phrase of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians—‘ baptized for the 
dead.’ The exposition of the passage is as follows, and is not unworthy 
of attention :— 


‘ The Apostle Paul, in his First Epistle unto the Corinthians, pleads with those 
individuals of that Church who disbelieved his testimony regarding the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and eternal life. Among other reasons which he produces in proof 
of that solemn truth, we find him expressing himself in the following words :—“ If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable” (1 Cor. 
xv. 19). After having showed them that in Christ we have to expect everlastin 
life, and that as he is the first-born from the dead, so they that are his members wil 
rise and reign with him in eternity, the Apostle then goes on with his argument in 
the following words :—“ Else what shall they do which are baptized for (or on 
account of) the dead, if the dead rise not at all? Why are they then baptized for 
(or on account of) the dead? And why stand we in jeopardy every hour ?” (1 Cor. 
xv. 29, 30). In this part of the argument Paul includes the three different bap- 
tisms, and the ambassadors by whom these baptisms were preached, and on whose- 
testimonies they were performed. He shows that all these baptisms, whether 
preached by Moses and his disciples, John and his disciples, or by Jesus and his 
disciples, must stand in special relation to eternity, and not to this world only. 
They must be preparations for a better world to come, for they teach a separation 
from this world. The self-denials, sufferings, and afflictions which they who follow 
the invitation and footsteps of the ambassadors of God have to undergo in this life, 
must surely have their reward in a world to come. Else those followers of God’s 
call must be, of all men, most miserable, having sacrificed all the enjoyments of this 
life, and having no hope with regard to the future. But as these servants of God, 
who invited men to come aud follow them, have shown the same example, in deny- 
ing themselves the pleasures of this world, in order to enjoy a happy eternity ; so 
those who follow them and their doctrines must believe that the fruits of faith will 
be reaped in the resurrection of the dead and in eternity. This is evidently the 
aim of Paul's argument when he says, “ Else (viz., if there be no resurrection nor 
any reward in eternity) what shall they do which are baptized ‘ for’ the dead?” or 
“ which are baptized on account of the dead,” viz., on account of the testimony of 
the ambassadors of God, who are now dead, and who enjoyed no good during their 
lifetime—as Moses, John, and even Christ, and some of his disciples, who were 
dead at that time when Paul wrote that Epistle. “ What shall they do which fol- 
lowed the example of those heroes, and were baptized unto them and their testi- 
mony, and denied themselves likewise of every pleasure and comfort of this life ? 
When shall their fidelity be rewarded, if the dead rise not at all ?” "—pp. 141-2. 


The chapters on the ‘ Ark, Mercy-seat, and Cherubim,’ are well 
prepared, and will repay a perusal. On the whole, we are sure our 
readers will feel interested in Mr. Weiss’s ‘ critical investigations,’ and 
will learn, from an acquaintance with the volume containing them, 
to 
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to esteem the writer both on account of his gifts and his graces. And 
we may add that personal intercourse with him would only serve to 
strengthen the favourable impression which his work wherever it goes 
will create. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
LL.D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. Wrtttam Hanna, LL.D. 
Vols. I. and II. Sutherland and Knox. Edinburgh. 1849-50, 


WE have read these volumes with the highest interest. The great 
popularity of the Memoirs of Chalmers is not surprising, and it is im- 
possible to calculate the amount of good likely to be realised by their 
publication. We purpose giving a more extended notice when the 
entire narrative is before the public; but we take the liberty, at pre- 
sent, of saying that the excellent and talented biographer is prejudicing 
the success of his work by the undue delay of the appearance of the 
third volume. The narrative reaches only to the close of the pastoral 
labours of Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow, in 1823, leaving, we imagine, 
sufficient matter for two volumes of equal size with those published. 
The work will take its place among biographies of permanent interest 
and value to the Christian Church, but in proportion to the interest 
presently felt in the Memoirs will be the desire for their speedy 
completion. 


De Novi Testamenti versione Syriaca Antiqua quam Peschitho vocant 
Libri Quatuor. Scripsit Jouannes Wicuetnaus, Theologie 
Licentiatus in Academia Halensi. Halis Typis et impensis Orphano- 
trophei. a. mpcccrt., 8vo. London, Dulau and Co. 


In this volume the author treats of not a few subjects besides the 
Peshito-Syriae Version. His first book is devoted to the Aramean 
language and its various dialects. In this portion of the work he 
treats of the native country and original limits of the Aramean tongue, 
—of its use in the empire of the Assyrians, of the Chaldeans, and of 
the Persians,—of its use in the time of the Seleucide, and under the 
Romans: he then passes on to the characteristics and the dialects of 
the tongue itself. 

The second book disensses the Church of the Syrians and the origin 
of the Peshito-Syriae Version. This latter subject the author is, of 
course, obliged to leave just in the same obscurity as he found it. It 
may be said o most ancient versions that at a particular period we 
have evidence that they were in use, but farther in general we cannot 
go: who executed them, or the precise date, are points which remain 
wholly undetermined. 

To this book is appended an interesting exeursus on Mesopotamia in 
the early centuries of our era, and on the subject of King Abgarus. 

In the third book the author takes up the literary history of the 
Peshito version ; its use amongst Nestorians and Eutychians ; on the 
most ancient MSS. of the Gospels brought from the East; the read- 
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ings found in Nestorian copies; the readings found in Eutychian 
copies ; and the editions of the Syriac New Testament. 

In treating of Syriac MSS. the author’s literary horizon would have 
been vastly extended had he made any inquiry as to what the MSS. 
are which (as he mentions) have been brought to the British Museum 
from the Nitrian monasteries. 

The concluding book treats of the nature, authority, and use of the 
Peshito version. Here the author shows plainly how highly he esteems 
this translation, as it has come down to us in the common printed 
copies. It is hardly too much to say that he would exalt it as the 
standard by which to judge of all other forms in which the sacred text 
has been transmitted. He thus sets himself in opposition to almost 
every textual critic who has treated on this subject. Wichelhaus rests 
on the antiquity of the version, and then appears to us to assume that 
it must have come down to us in exactly the same condition as it was 
in at first. How far this can be reconciled with the fact that it often 
differs from almost all other ancient authorities, and agrees with those 
that are more recent, it is not for us to say. Wichelhaus has heard of 
the Syriac MS. of the Gospels which the Rev. W. Cureton intends to 
publish, and he has had the boldness (we might say temerity) to pass a 
Judgment on its text, merely because he has been informed that its 
readings differ from the Peshito. 

As:a work of general information this has considerable value. It is 
written, too, in a reverential spirit, such as is becoming when Holy 
Scripture is under discussion, Some of the author’s observations on 
the use of the Peshito, as an authority for various readings, are good. 

It is probable that no author of due intelligence and diligence 
writes a monograph on some particular ancient version, without suc- 
ceeding in thus giving a far more intelligible notion of such a version 
than could be gathered from scattered notices; and if such a writer 
should so warm with his subject as to overestimate its value and autho- 
rity, surely a critic must be very cold who would altogether blame this 
enthusiasm. 

In speaking of the editions of the New Testament in Syriac, it is 
remarkable that Wichelhaus dates the first (that of Widmanstadt) 

1561 instead of 1555, The date 1561 was afterwards added to some 
of the copies. He appears to omit altogether the convenient and useful 
edition superintended by the late Mr. Greenfield—an omission all the 
more serious, as this edition gives the general student, who has not 
access to Widmanstadt’s comparatively expensive edition, the Syriac 
text of that edition. The last impression that he notices is one got out 
by the American Missionary Society at Urmia, for the use of the Nes- 
torians in that region. Of this he says, ‘ Cujus tamen exemplaria 
per pauca nostras in regiones translata sunt.’ We believe that a single 
leaf sent to Professor Rédiger of Halle is all that Wichelhaus has seen 
of this edition : as actually published in the East, of course a good deal 
of interest attaches to it, 


Salvation : 
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Salvation : a Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Crathie, Bal- 
moral, before her Majesty the Queen, Sunday, September 22nd, 
1850. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. Seventeenth Thousand. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 1851. 


Hap we read the above sermon without its title we might have dis- 
posed of it in a few words, as one among the preacher’s numerous pub- 
lished compositions, and as a unit among the thousands that issue from 
the press in general. It has, however, distinct claims to attention. It 
was preached before the Queen by a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land. It is now being preached widely to the public, as nearly seven- 
teen thousand copies are in circulation. But more than this—it has 
had the good or bad fortune to be pettishly attacked in an obscure 
party journal. 

The ordinary reader of the sermon will pronounce it a good average 
effort of a teacher of acknowledged ability—a composition that disarms 
criticism, as it makes no lofty pretensions, and touches upon practical 
rather than controversial topics ; but the censorious writer alluded to 
has discovered in these thirty pages all that is unsound in theology, 
all that is vicious in style, and all that is ‘ loathsome,’ by the bad taste 
indicated. He questions the right of the preacher to have preached it, 
of the printer to have printed it, and of the public to read it. We 
cannot but admire the penetration of this critic. He seems to have 
such a far-seeing eye for private arrangements, that he could doubtless 
employ the same faculty to advantage in seeing through a brickwall. 
We happen to be well informed upon most of the circumstances con- 
nected with the delivery of this discourse, and can state, on the best 
authority, that the allegations referred to are contrary to fact, and that 
the witticisms have missed fire. Dr. Cumming simply occupied a 
pulpit in his native land belonging to the communion of which he has 
throughout rejoiced in continuing a member. What he then preached, 
we can state with confidence, had the Royal approbation at the time, 
which has since been repeated on more than one occasion. 

We have styled this a discourse that disarms criticism, and we will 
endeavour to explain our meaning. ‘The preacher has evidently 
adopted his usual style with which he would address any mixed con- 
gregation, and was apparently unconscious that he was in the presence 
of princes or courtiers. When Charles I. listened to the University 
preacher at Oxford, the very text was made the vehicle of gross flattery 
—‘ Blessed is the king that cometh in the name of the Lord.” When 
at a different period he was constrained to hear a Puritan instructor, 
he received lessons, political and personal, more wholesome perhaps than 
pleasant. Dr. Cumming avoided any approximation to either course. 
He felt that he had an opportunity of preaching the Gospel untainted 
by fashionable errors, and he did so. He did it in his own way. He 
gave expression to truth according to his own lucid mode of thought, 
and riveted the attention of his auditors by his usual rapid succession 
of metaphors and illustrations. We may fora moment allude to the 
latter, as they afforded to the critic the most vulnerable point. = 
ought 
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ought to be remembered that in enforcing truth the preacher mainly 
desires to leave a distinct impression, and regards this of greater im- 
portance than the consideration of the precise mode of accomplishing 
his object. We believe that in this Dr. Cumming is eminently suc- 
cessful. He brings to bear every collateral idea on which he can lay 
his hand. History, ancient and modern ; science, abstract and experi- 
mental ; customs, social and domestic ; Scotland, and its lovely scenes ; 
England, and its happy homes ; civilization, and its railroads; savage 
life, and its wigwams ; France, with its revolutions; China, with its 
changeless laws: a world of things, social and domestic, are pressed 
into the service. ‘The imagination is made to wander to the confines 
of the earth and the depths of the ocean, and to the locale of the 
remotest star, but is instantly brought back to the main truth which is 
intended to be enforced. Had the Balmoral sermon pretended to be a 
polished oration, such as might be addressed to an assembled university, 
Dr. Cumming would have been the first to admit its defects: as it 
happens to have been a plain discourse, preached to the parishioners of 
a Highland parish, of whom the Queen is one, and with whom she was 
glad to worship, we must regard the strictures of the critic as super- 
fluous, and believe that Dr. Cumming’s modest aim has been blessed 
with extended usefulness, 


Lectures for the Times ; cr, Illustrations and Refutations of the Errors 
of Romanism and Tractarianism, By the Rev. Joun Cummine, 
D.D. Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. London. 1851. 


Tuis is by no means the first time that Dr. Cumming has presented 
himself to the Christian public as the avowed opponent of Romanism, 
nor is this volume the first-fruit of his laborious researches in the field 
of controversy—a fact in itself calculated to increase our confidence in 
the stability of his opinions, and to explain the virulent invectives 
heaped upon him by the subjects of his animadversions. 

‘We are inclined to regard these lectures as happy specimens of the 
eloquence that naturally arises from spontaneity of thought and perfect 
acquaintance’ with the topic under discussion. Nor must we omit to 
notice the absence of personality and vindictiveness—blots that have 
too often stigmatized the overzealous efforts of some who forget that 
Goliath must be assailed with no weapon from the forge of human 
invention or human tradition, but with the smooth stone from the 
brook, that is, the word of the Spirit. 

The book contains fourteen lectures, two of which were delivered at 
the Hanover Rooms in the autumn of 1850—an autumn rendered 
memorable by the protests that issued from countless voices against 
the threatened infliction of a Roman hierarchy. To this subject the 
first two sections, on the Cardinal and his Oath, bear special reference, 
showing, as the necessary results of Papal supremacy, that the purity 
of our firesides will be defiled, the whole texture of social life disturbed, 
and a dishonour placed upon Him whose glory it is our first duty to 
seek, and ought to be our last effort to defend. 

- The remaining sections are principally devoted to the sag 
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of the leading points of error wherein we dissent from Rome, and 
Rome from the Scripture. That on Tractarianism will be read with 
additional interest if we admit, as many have done, that the inherent 
affinity between Oxford and Kome was the inciting cause of a Car- 
dinal’s invasion. Those sections, where an endeavour is made to dis- 
lodge Rome from her supposed stronghold, exhibit much able argu- 
ment. Of these, the tenth is a proof of the extent and zeal with which 
Dr. Cumming has pursued his polemical researches, not for the purpose 
of arming himself with the authority of the Fathers (which is Rome’s 
panoply), but to prove, by the incoherency of tradition, the futility of 
the claim which she has made to the supreme headship of the Church. 
Dr. Cumming justly remarks that ‘ unity is not uniformity ;’ yet even 
in this self-styled infallible Church there has been less uniformity than 
in any other—witness the seventy schisms enumerated in Clement’s 
Second Epistle. Uniformity is not God’s will; it is by diversities of 
outward constitution that the truths of Christianity are held prominent 
and distinct; it is by many outward manifestations and developments 
of the Catholic Church that the whole Catholic truth of God is pre- 
served, The uniformity that Rome aims at is the same in the nine- 
teenth as it was in the fourth century—spiritual despotism and 
temporal ambition. Nor are there wanting witnesses to her corrup- 
tions who have come out of her after having suffered for the cause of 
truth. It is no slight usurpation over the souls and bodies of men that 
has made such dissenters as Dr. Achilli and Father Gavazzi. In 
addition to the extrinsic interest attached to this volume, we may 
remark, that as it meets most of the difficulties suggested by Romanists 
and scepties, it may be regarded as a suitable work to be placed in the 
hands of those who are wavering on the brink of error, and will be 
hailed as such by all lovers of Protestant truth. 


Prophetic Studies; or, Lectures on the Book of Daniel. By the 
Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. London. Arthur Hall, Virtue and 
Co. 1850. 


TuE days in which we live are likely to occupy a prominent page in 
future history, if indeed the stage itself do not disappear in which the 
exciting scenes follow each other in such rapid succession. ‘The poli- 
tical movements of 1848, when ‘ the sea and the waves were roaring, 
and men’s hearts were failing them for fear,’ have been followed by 
religious movements of still deeper significance. During the present 
year we might fancy that the nations were minded to be somewhat 
more joyous. There is built for their reception a large house of glass, 
to which they have sent ‘their merchandise of gold and silver, and 
precious stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple and silk and 
scarlet, and all thyine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all 
manner vessels of most precious wood, and of brass and iron and 
marble ;’ but as a glass palace would be of little use in a siege, so the 
festivities of the world have little influence in postponing those mo- 
mentous controversies on which its destinies hang. Gardens and 
orchards smile on the slopes of a volcano at the eve of an eruption. ~ 
e 
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We cannot but think that Dr. Cumming has chosen a suitable junc- 
ture for calling the attention of men to the prophecies of the book of 
Daniel. It is well for those who advocate Popery on the banks of the 
Tiber, or Protestantism on the banks of the Thames, to listen to the 
voice which spake from the Tigris. ‘The book of Daniel is the Apo- 
calypse of the Old Testament, The holy seer viewed from the cradle 
of the human race the rise and fall of monarchies and priesthoods, 
There is a majesty in his prophecy, a rude grandeur in his descrip- 
tions, at the same time that there is an accuracy of detail and a distinct- 
ness of chronology that leave no room for doubting the subsequent 
fulfilment. Indeed, this has been made an argument against the genu- 
ineness of the composition. Dr. Lardner has collected the objections 
which Porphyry alleged on this very principle, asserting that they 
were not composed by Daniel, but by some person who lived in Judea 
about the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Jerome answered these 
arguments, as also Methodius, Eusebius, and Apollinarius ; but to our- 
selves the answers are of less importance than the fact of the contro- 
versy, which is in itself the most conclusive proof that the prophecy 
was genuine and its fulfilment exact. Further proofs are given in the 
commencing lecture of this series, derived from external as well as 
internal evidence, amply refuting the Jew who fears the testimony 
afforded to a suffering Messiah, as well as the neologian who strives to 
undermine everything in the Scriptures which claims to be miraculous 
or supernatural. 

The book of Daniel may be divided into two parts, The first is 
chiefly historical, and contains a relation of various circumstances that 
happened to the prophet and his fellow-captives under several kings at 
Babylon. This portion includes Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which was 
strictly prophetical, referring, as it did, to the four empires, beginning 
with the head of gold (the Babylonian empire), and extending to the 
ten toes of iron and clay (the ten kingdoms of the Roman empire), 
together with the stone cut out of the mountain without hands, which 
brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the silver, and the gold. 
Fifteen out of twenty-eight of Dr. Cumming’s lectures embrace this 
historical portion, the prophetical chapter (Dan. ii.) supplying matter 
for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, The second portion of the 
book is strictly prophetical, and comprises the visions and prophecies 
with which Daniel was favoured, and which enabled him to foretell 
numerous important events relative to the monarchies of the world, 
the time of the advent and death of the Messiah, the restoration of the 
Jews, and the conversion of the Gentiles. The last three chapters, 
which contain Daniel’s fourth and last prophetic vision, are apparently 
reserved for a future volume. The ninth forms the subject of the 
lectures from the nineteenth to the twenty-eighth inclusive. The 
eighteenth is given up to the vision of the ram and he-goat. Of this 
lecture we may remark that it is one of the most important and in- 
teresting of the series. Dr. Cumming has adopted Mr. Faber’s view 
of the little horn which rises out of the fourth horn of the Macedonian 
empire, and shows with considerable clearness that neither Antiochus 
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Epiphanes was intended nor the Roman empire, but the great Mahom- 
medan imposture. Hence he gives to this lecture ‘ The Moslem’ as 
its heading. 

No one can read Bishop Newton’s dissertation without being con- 
vinced that Antiochus but ill accords with the features of the pro- 
phecy. It is enough to observe that a ‘ horn’ never represents in 
prophetic language an individual, but a power. It is equally evident 
that events are alluded to which spread over a greater surface of the 
world’s history. Bishop Newton’s argument for applying the prophecy 
to the Roman empire derives its chief strength from the correspondence 
of much of Daniel’s language with the predictions of our Lord con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem. Thus of the horn it is said 
(Dan. viii. 10), ‘ It waxed great even to the host of heaven; and it 
cast down some of the host and of the stars to the ground, and stamped 
upon them.’ Our Lord uses the expression (Matt. xxiv. 29), ‘ The 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken.’ And the king of fierce countenance (ver. 23) seems to cor- 
respond to the well-ascertained prediction (Deut. xxviii. 50), ‘ A 
nation of fierce countenance, which shall not regard the person of the 
old nor show favour to the young.’ It is equally easy to refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem—‘ By him the daily sacrifice was taken away, 
and the place of his sanctuary was cast down’ (ver. 11). But the 
Bishop’s argument is felt to be inadequate, when he attempts to account 
for the Roman power springing up in a part of the world wholly 
detached from the Macedonian empire. The Scriptural description is 
clear enough— Out of one of them (the four horns) came forth a little 
horn, which waxed exceeding great’ (ver. 9). Bishop Newton 
quotes the angel’s explanation (vv. 21, 22), and says, ‘ The first great 
horn was the kingdom of Alexander and his family. The four horns 
were four kingdoms, not of his family, but only of the nation. Four 
kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation; and doth not this imply 
that the remaining kingdom, the kingdom of the “ little horn,” should 
be not of the nation?’ (‘ Newton on the Prophecies,’ Dissertation xv.) 
We cannot see the force of this reasoning, but it appears to us that 
Mr. Faber, and with him Dr. Cumming, is quite correct in looking 
for the rise of some power in the territory governed by Alexander. 
Another argument against the little horn signifying the Roman empire 
is, that that power has been already described by the prophet under 
the emblem of ‘ the fourth beast, dreadful and terrible ;’ and it would 
seem quite inconsistent to introduce a new figure, which implies a 
power of a less formidable character. A comparison of the two ‘ little 
horns’—that of chap. viii. with that of chap. vii—suggests certain 
analogies which will help to clear up the mystery. One is a horn 
springing out of the Macedonian empire, the other out of the Roman. 
The former is spoken of as ‘ understanding dark sentences,’ the latter 
as ‘a mouth speaking great things.’ The Macedonian horn is ‘ mighty, 
but not by his own power ;’ and by that power ‘ cast down some of 
the host and of the stars to the ground, and magnified himself against 
the prince of the host.’ The Roman horn ‘ speaks great words om 
the 
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the Most High, and wears out the saints of the Most High.’ Now, 
it is clear from this comparison that, whilst there is resemblance in 
certain features between the two, they are by no means identical. We 
are disposed to form this conclusion:—Each horn implies a great 
system of religious imposture subduing the souls of men, and making 
use of a power ‘ not its own’ (viz., the secular arm) to persecute the 
saints of God. They would appear to rise nearly at the same time, 
and their last end will as nearly synchronize. They both profess 
divine revelations, and affect the possession of dark mysteries, whilst 
both are Antichristian and blasphemous. The one is the great Eastern 
imposture, or Mahommedanism, taking its rise in the Syrian territory ; 
the other is the great Western imposture, or Popery, taking its rise in 
Italy. Dr. Cumming has the advantage of a reference to recent events 
in showing how Faber’s theory is every day becoming more probable. 
He shows that the 2300 years, at the end of which the little horn was 
to fail, terminates most probably about the year 1820. With reference 
to this, he says :— 

‘ Turkey begins to hear the knell of its approaching doom, and piecemeal, year 
by year, it falls to ruin; and every one who reads the present history of that 
country knows that every day some new revolutionary reform is taking place in 
its government. The paddle-wheel disturbs the silence of its waters ; the European 
engineer is invited to Constantinople; Protestant residents are multiplying in every 
direction in the midst of it; the Sultan is casting off the dress, the forms, the cere- 
monies, the habits of the ‘Turk; it is ceasing to be a capital crime for a Turk to 
become a Christian. The Sultan has given leave to the Jews to build a temple, if 
they please, in the midst of Jerusalem ; and only lately her Majesty’s representative 
at the court of the Sultan secured rights and privileges for all denominations of 
Christians, and for those of the ancient Armenian churches, utterly incompatible 
with the essential principles of the Koran— it dies without hand.” ’—Lectures on 
Daniel, p, 275. 


In his seventeenth lecture Dr. Cumming confesses a difficulty in the 
interpretation of the Son of Man coming to the Ancient of Days. He 
is not willing to believe the Ancient of Days to be other than the 
second person of the Trinity. He thus states his consequent di- 
Jemma :— 

‘ Herein is the difficulty, because the portrait of the first-mentioned personage is 
unquestionably that of our blessed Lord. If so, how cau he be said to be brought 
before the Ancient of Days? I admit and feel the difficulty. I cannot explain it,’ 
—p. 252, 


We, too, confess a difficulty in applying to the Father a description 
which corresponds so nearly to that of the Saviour (Rev. i. 14) in the 
Apocalypse ; but the best interpreters are all but unanimous in doing 
so. Grotius, Lowth, Henry, Bishop Hall, Pearson, Scott, and a host 
of others, acknowledge no hesitation. Dr. Owen argues that in general 
Christ was the Person revealed in vision ; but that in certain instances, 
of which this is an example, it was the Father who manifested himself. 
With regard to ‘ one like unto the Son of Man,’ alluded to in this 
passage, being the Messiah, Poole (Puli Synopsis in loco) says,— 
‘Omnes veteres et recensiones Doctores Messiam intelligunt.’? He 
alludes to the suggestion that one like unto the Son of Man may refer 
to 
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to a community, but remarks,—‘ Ineptum est et insolens, populum 
integrum voce filit hominis notari,’ 

We would gladly quote more largely from these interesting lectures. 
They present in an engaging form all that is valuable and well ascer- 
tained in the researches of prophetical scholars; while at the same 
time lessons are interspersed of a more practical nature, lifting the 
mind out of the mists of controversy, strengthening the faith, and 
enkindling the devout affections. 


Discourses on some of the most Difficult Texts of Scripture. By the 
Rev. JAmes Cocurane, A.M. Edinburgh. Putnam and Ritchie. 
1851. 


Tue nature of the ‘ difficulties’ which this volume undertakes to elu- 
cidate will be shown from the titles of the discourses it contains— 
eighteen in number :—The Church’s Foundation Rock and the Gates 
of Hell; The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; Irretrievable Apos- 
tacy ; Salted with Fire; Christ went and preached to the Spirits in 
Prison; Baptized for the Dead; General View of the Doctrine of 
God’s Eternal Decrees; Sovereignty of God in Predestination ; Sove- 
reignty of God in Election ; Doctrine of Election practically con- 
sidered ; Sovereignty of God in Reprobation; On the Difficulties in 
the Ninth Chapter of Romans; The two Genealogies of Christ com- 
pared ; The Title on the Saviour’s Cross; The Election of Matthias ; 
and three upon the Sin against the Holy Ghost. 

With these really important, and (some of them) truly difficult sub- 
jects, Mr. Cochrane grapples in a most resolute spirit. They will be 
much mistaken who suppose that this author gets over the difficulties 
he has voluntarily confronted by the usual process of attenuation and 
lubrication. This is not his cue. He shrinks not from following every 
position boldly to its most rigid consequences ; and having shown what, 
in regard to these high matters, the Scripture does in his view mean, 
he, like Paul, anticipates all objection by crying out ‘ Nay, but, O 
man, who art thou that repliest against God?’ He does not, in fact, 
contemplate any difficulty in the consequences hardest to flesh and 
blood of the doctrines he upholds, nor avert his eyes from the austerest 
consequences of the absolute ‘ decrees.’ He seems, indeed, cast in the 
same mould with those old theologians who—often themselves tender 
and loving in their human relations—could regard not only without 
pain, but with positive satisfaction, the glory of God magnified and his 
justice vindicated in the condemnation of the non-elect, and could hear 
without concern the roaring of the eternal flames to which they were 
consigned. This resolute doctrine—this unreserved admission of 
logical results, is rare in our days, and is even startling by its strange- 
ness, though familiar enough to the students of the sturdy old puritan 
divinity. 

On subjects so thoroughly discussed as have been those embraced in 
the list we have given, it would be too much to expect anything like ori- 
ginality of view. It could be only left to the writer to select from the 
all possible views which have been advanced the one he preferred, and 
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enforce it by such considerations as his reading or thought may have 
suggested. There is, however, considerable originality of a secondary 
kind, and some of the discourses embody much freshness of view and 
statement, vigorously and freely uttered. Perhaps one of the least 
conspicuous of these discourses is the most original, being on a subject 
which has been less explored than the others. This is the one in which 
the preacher argues that the election of Matthias to the apostleship 
was not written as an example, but a warning; and contends that the 
election was altogether unauthorised, and a mistake, and was even- 
tually superseded by the Divine appointment of St. Paul to the 
apostleship. 

Upon the whole, this is a remarkable book, well worthy the atten- 
tion of our readers ; for even those who may not be prepared to go all 
the way with the author in the conclusions he reaches, will possess in 
a concise and intelligible shape the best arguments on the side he 
adopts on questions of great interest, and which must occupy some 
place in the thoughts of every reflecting man. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Witt1AM Ramsay, Minister of Guthrie. 
Blackwood. Edinburgh. 1851. 


Turs is one of the somewhat numerous collections of sermons, the pub- 
lication of which originates in ‘ the strongly expressed desire, on the 
part of many friends, to have some memorial of one they so much 
loved and admired.’ As the object of such posthumous publications is 
more than half private, they come into the class of privileged produc- 
tions, and their merits are seldom closely scrutinized, unless the author 
had while he lived acquired a public reputation. Most of these pro- 
ductions stand much in need of the indulgence thus accorded to them ; 
but the small volume now before us is not of the number. The dis- 
courses show such merits in thought, style, and arrangement, as create 
a regret that the author was so early taken from his service and 
labour here below. He was taken at the early age of twenty-eight ; 
and we are informed that most of the sermons in the volume were 
composed between his twenty-first and twenty-fourth year. This con- 
sidered, the maturity of thought and of Christian experience which 
they manifest is remarkable; while the lucid diction in which the im- 
portant statement, the impressive thought, and the felicitous image 
is set forth, raise the work much above the general level of the class 
to which it belongs, and entitles it to the attention of those who are 
partial to this kind of reading. 


Bath Fables ; on Morals, Manners, and Faith. With Illustrative 
Prose, from many Writers of celebrity, By Suerman WI1son, 
F.S.A. London. Longman. 1850. 


THERE is a peculiarity in this work which entitles it to a passing 
notice, even in a Journal of Sacred Literature. ‘The author was for- 
merly for many years engaged in the Mediterranean Mission of the 
London Missionary Society, and published a work called ‘ — 
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Years in Malta and Greece.’ In the present book the old style of 
fable is applied to new themes, and is imbued with a new and higher 
morality. The author says that if in their composition he has proposed 
to himself any model, it is Gay for the verse, and Cowper for the 
moral ; and he adds, that ‘ the present fables aim at a higher standard of 
morality than is proposed by the great mass of kindred compositions 
selected from heathen fabulists; for it really seems time to inquire 
how far the morals of a pagan school befit the holier atmosphere of a 
Christian people.’ 

The addition of prose extracts to enforce and illustrate the fable and 
its moral seems a new feature, and will probably prove an additional 
attraction. The work is altogether one of pleasant reading for young 
people, for whom mainly it appears to be designed, though many of 
the ultimate objects are somewhat beyond the juvenile scope, the 
moral being aimed at such subjects as Popery, Puseyism, the Bishop 
of Exeter, Scepticism, Protestants, Liberals, Landlords, and the like. 
But these matters are of the kind to recommend the book to other than 
children; and the humorous seriousness of the author, his large know- 
ledge, and the fluency of his verse, have enabled him to produce a book 
which may pleasantly beguile a weary hour. 
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Biblical Commentary on St. Paul’s First and Second Epistles to the 
Corinthians. By Hermann Onsuausen, D.D. Translated from 
the German, with additional Notes, by the Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A., 
F.S.A. Edinburgh. T. and T. Clark. 1851. 


Tue theological public has reason to rejoice in this valuable addition 
to the stores of Biblical learning provided by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, 
to whom we already owe translations of Olshausen’s ‘ Commentary on 
the Gospels and on the Epistle to the Romans ;’ and who intend during 
the present year to issue the remainder of his Commentaries on the 
Epistles of St. Paul—being all published by the lamented author before 
his death. Olshausen has merits of his own distinct from those of all 
other commentators, and unsurpassed, if equalled, by any other; and 
nothing but the want of information as to the value of his exposi- 
tions can excuse any Biblical student for remaining unpossessed of them 
—especially since the present publishers have rendered them attainable 
at an easy rate, in their own language. 

The successive portions of Olshausen’s Biblical Commentary (Bid- 
lische Commentar), which have been produced by the Messrs. Clark, 
have been translated by different hands, and sometimes a single volume 
has been the work of two translators. All these have, we believe, 
complained of the hardship of their task in rendering such a writer 
as Olshausen into English. The difficulty is really great; for to the 
ordinary difficulties of infusing the genius of the German language 
into the expressions of our own, and of adopting phraseology as simple, 
yet as comprehensive—as copious, yet as emphatic as the original— 
are in the present instance added those which result from the peculiar- 
ities of the author’s style, and his originality of thought and expression, 
which 
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which are such as render him perhaps the most impracticable for 
translation of all recent German theologians. Mr. Cox has fairly 
grappled with these difficulties, and has succeeded in producing what 
appears to us a very creditable translation of a most important 
work, 

It may be right to apprise the reader of one view, not much known 
in this country, but much seen in this work. It did not originate with 
Olshausen, but was adopted by him from Neander. According to this 
view, the divisions of the Church at Corinth are elucidated on the 
assumption that the oi rov Xpicrov, whom divines of our own country 
have usually supposed to be the true believers in Christ, were a distinct 
schismatical party; and as no designation for such a party exists in 
our language, the German appellation has in this translation been very 
properly retained, so that wherever the Christianer or the Christus 
parthet is mentioned in the original, it is represented by the former of 
these words in the translation. 

As the readers of this Journal may be interested in having Ols- 
hausen’s sentiments on the subject of Paul’s vision, to which an article 
is devoted in this Number, we give some sentences from his discussion 
of the subject :—- 

‘ The Apostle’s earthly perceptions were depressed, or in abeyance throughout ; 
and his divine perception powerfully enhanced through the co-operation of the 
Spirit. It may also have really happened in this occurrence that a temporary 
abandonment of the body by the soul took place....In that paradisaical era of 
light [to which whether in the body or out of the body he was admiited], he 
received wonderful impressions, which he describes as rendered perceptive to him 
through the medium of hearing. He communicates nothing further concerning 
them, because, as a human being, he felt himself incapable of adequately doing it. 
Harmonious, part spiritual intuition, can never receive expression through the lan- 
guage of men, which receives and communicates in part ouly. It is not to be con- 
sidered that any command was issued not to communicate what he received, for the 
obK €fdu avOpémw AaAjoa forbids the supposition. These words are not to be trans- 
lated, “‘ it may not be said toa man;” for Paul was a man. and it was nevertheless 
said to him ; but “ a man has not the power to express it.” ’—pp. 369, 370. 


The Miracles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; with the 
Practical Exposition of Joun Brrp Sumner, D.D., Archbishop of 
Canterbury. London. C. Cox. 1851. 


Tuts work is extracted, with the author’s permission, from the Arch- 
bishop’s larger work on the Four Gospels, by the Rev. George Wil- 
kinson. It is a very commendable attempt to render the contents of a 
well-known and valuable work open to general use. The editor has 
executed his task with skill and judgment; and the boldness of the 
type will render the book acceptable to aged persons, whose comfort is 
but little consulted in the modern typography of works of this descrip- 
tion. The book is a fit sequel to the volume of Selections from the 
Archbishop’s work noticed by us in vol. iv. p. 188. His task in this 
instance is more simple—the subjects dictating the selection ; and the 
only question as to the order in which the parables should be arranged. 
In this respect Mr. Wilkinson has adopted the arrangement proposed 
by Doddridge and acquiesced in by Bickersteth and others. 

Fragments 
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Fragments of College and Pastoral Life. A Memoir of the late 
Rev. John Clark of Glasgow. With Selections from Essays, Lec- 
tures, and Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Carrns, A.M. Edinburgh. 
Riphurst and Sons. 1851. 
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Tue Memoir which occupies about one-third of this small volume is of 
very considerable interest, as exhibiting the career—cut short by 
cholera at the age of thirty-one—of a young man of a strongly meta- 
physical cast of mind, whom Mr. Cairns characterises as a ‘ most pro- 
mising thinker and faithful Christian minister.’ The Memoir is stated 
to have been written chiefly with an eye to the wants, difficulties, and 
dangers of students in the midst of their college life, and is, in this 
point of view, curious and valuable. Mr. Clark acquired a prominent 
place at Edinburgh, in the class of Sir William Hamilton, as a pro- 
found and original thinker ; and in this position acquired the friendship 
of his biographer, whose attention was first drawn to him by the 
comments of the accomplished Professor upon a ‘ vigorous but obscure 
paper’ which he read on the faculty of abstraction. The young student 
then endeavoured to explain and defend his views; and, pursues Mr. 
Cairns,— 

‘ I was much struck with the modesty as well as firmness with which he spoke. He 
was then about twenty years of age. The light of intelligence, purity, and benevo- 
lence was in his face, and his whole manner inspired me with respect, and at the 
same time an interest which soon brought about a companionship.’ 

When the young man sat down at length to the formal study of 
theology, he felt, and strongly expresses, what many have felt in like 
circumstances, the revulsion of the change from the liberty of speculation 
for the fixedness of unhesitating subjection to Scripture in his new pro- 
vince. Perhaps the training he had gone through was not the best for 
ministerial usefulness, and may go some way to account for the troubles 
which the remainder of the Memoir records, arising from his services 
proving unacceptable to a large portion of his congregation. ‘This 
part of the Memoir is painfully interesting. 

Among the Remains the principal paper is a ‘ Vindication of Meta- 
physical Speculations ’—a vigorovs and able dissertation, which, al- 
though incomplete, bears stronger evidence of the ability which the 
biographer ascribes to the writer than is perhaps to be found in the 
Lectures on St. Luke and the three short sermons that follow. There 
is certainly enough in the book to show that Mr. Clark was a man of 
promising talents, whose loss may well be deplored. 


Hore Vacive ; a Thought-Book of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and 
all Countries, fit for all Men and all Hours. Collected, arranged, 
and edited by James Exrmes. London. Longman. 1851. 


WE must confess to an old liking for books of this class, which used for- 
merly to be more abundantly produced than at the present day. Such col- 
lections are seldom, however, wholly satisfactory—and often disappoint- 
ing ; whether it be that the faculty of appreciating subtle or profound 
points of thought be as rare as that of deep thinking itself, or that the 
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reproduced thought, separated from its context, does not strike the 
reader with the same force as it did the collector who viewed it in its 
proper connection. Yet there are perhaps as many sentences that gain 
as that lose by being separated from their context, as many a precious 
and pearly thought often lies hid and overlaid in loads of slushy 
matter where few would look for it. Still, few can see the same object 
with exactly the same eyes; and hence it is perhaps that no collection 
of thoughtful or splendid sentences has been received with universal 
appreciation. The present collection is an exceedingly fine one. The 
editor is clearly a man of curious and extensive reading, as well as of 
thoughtful and apprehensive intellect, with a keen relish for the beau- 
tiful and suggestive in thought and language. Few readers will miss 
the point of any sentence in his collection, or fail to justify the editor 
for introducing it. Although the book is rather small, it is very full 
of golden matter, selected from a most diversified list of writers of all 
times and countries, many of which never before figured in a work of 
this sort. Even the Talmud is here—as might be expected from one 
whose intimacy with Talmudical literature has contributed to the 
instruction and entertainment of the readers of this Journal. If we 
may judge from the frequency with which their names occur, the two 
Jeremies—Taylor and Collier—with South, are the favourites of Mr. 
Elmes, who evinces his affection for old books by the very peculiar 
type and binding he gives to this solid and attractive volume. In the 
preface the editor explains that the public is indebted for this collection 
to the occupation he found in making extracts (which he often could 
not read) from books printed in large type, during a recent partial 
relief from a deprivation of sight of more than four years’ duration. 
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Copex Vaticanus Nov. Testam.—Respecting Cardinal Mai’s long expected 
edition of the Vatican Codex, some particulars are given (‘from an occasional 
correspondent’) in the 7ablet (Roman Catholic) newspaper, for March 15, which 
will be interesting to our readers. 

We were in some expectation of a review of a work concerning which we have 
much desired to be able to farnish information, and to which we have been unable 
to find access, But the writer, after much preliminary matter, very little to the 
purpose, states :—‘ We are not now going to review this great and immortal work 
of Cardinal Mai, as we do not deem it proper to enter upon its consideration until 
it becomes publici juris, and be submitted to the universal judgment of the learned,’ 
He then applies himself to answer a charge copied into the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
from Sir Charles Lyell’s work on the United States. The charge is this :— 

‘It is well known by those who have of late years frequented the literary circles 
of Rome, that the learned Cardinal Mai was prevented, in 1838, from publishing his 
edition of the Codex Vuticanus, because he could not obtain leave from the late 
Pope (Gregory XVI.) to omit the interpolated passages, and had satisfied himself 
that they were wanting in all the most ancient MSS. at Rome and Paris. The 
Pontiff refused, because he was bound by the decrees of the Council of Trent, and 
of a Church pretending to infallibility, which had solemnly sanctioned the Vul- 
gate ; and the Cardinal had too much good faith to give the authority of his name 
to what he regarded as a forgery.'—(‘ A Second Visit to the U.S. of N. America,’ 
vol. i., 223.) 

The answer to this is in substance as follows :— 

‘ Both from Leo XII. and Gregory XVI., Cardinal Mai received permission to 
publish the celebrated copy of the Bible which is preserved in the Vatican library, 
and is marked 1209; this manuscript is justly considered the most ancient copy of 
the Scriptures in existence, even by those who vaunt the superior age of the text of 
the Cambridge MS. This permission has never been revoked-—never limited. 
The Coder is already printed, and this we affirm from our own personal knowledge 
and inspection of the sheets; it will be published as soon as the extensive critical 
apparatus which is to accompany it will be completed.’ 

It is added that this assertion contained abundant materials for its refutation.— 
‘ For surely the learned Cardinal could not be so disingenuous as to give only au 
edition, a critical recension of the text, when he was publishing to the world that 
his work was a faithful transcript of the Vatican Codex. He could exercise no 
control over the readings of the MS.; when once it was determined that a certain 
word, phrase, or passage really exists in it, he had no choice left but to let it 
remain. He might, indeed, show in his notes whether the passage were an interpo- 
lation, but he could not reject it from the text on that score—otherwise his work 
could not be called the Coder Vaticanus. Besides, the late Pontiff was not so very 
stupid as to require one who was publishing a manuscript, to insert all that he con- 
sidered ought to have been originally inserted in it, and then declare that this 
compilation was the Codex itself... . ‘The Cardinal received permission from two 
Pontiffs to publish the manuscript as it stands: every facility has been afforded 
him in furthering his undertaking; this permission was never revoked; the 
manuscript is even now actually printed, and it will be published when the 
critical notes destined to illustrate it will be finished. It is, we aver, a faithful 
transcript of the original—nothing has been added by the Pope, nothing taken away 
by the Cardinal’ 

We are further informed that during the month of April the Cardinal will pub- 
lish the first six volumes of his Bibliotheca Nova Patrum Greca et Latina. One 
volume consists of whole treatises on the Real Presence and Transubstantiation, 
another on the Veneration of Images ; all have never before been published. When 
this Bibliotheca—consisting of some ten volames—shall have been published, he 
will send forth his Codex Vaticanus to the criticism of the world. 
2u2 DeaTH 
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Deatu or Dr. Lacamann.—Those who are interested in Biblical studies will 
deeply feel the loss which sacred literature has sustained in the death of this 
eminent man. The private intelligence of his decease reached this country on the 
17th of March. He had suffered much from a dangerous disease in the left foot, 
which was at length amputated above the ankle. This severe operation he under- 
went cheerfully; but it was too late and in vain, for he died on the 13th of 
March, only six days afterwards, at the age of 58 years; having been professor in 
the University of Berlin since 1818. This painful intelligence will induce our 
readers to turn with interest to the note which Dr. Tregelles gives of his inter- 
course with Lachmann at Berlin, in last August, in the October number of the 
* Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 


We understand that the Rev. Patrick Fairbairn of Saltoun has been for some 
time engaged upon, and has now in the press,a work on Ezekiel. This book, 
which is one of the most peculiar and difficult of all the prophetical Scriptures, is 
the one that has been most neglected in this country, and there is not a single 
commentary in our language that can be said seriously to grapple with the great 
difficulties that embarrass its interpretation. It is natural that a book which deals 
so largely in the language of symbol and type should, in the course of his studies, 
have engaged the attention of the author of the Typology of Scripture ; and we 
truly rejoice that this important task has been undertaken by one whose special as 
well as general qualifications ensure the production of a work creditable to the 
Te literature of the country. It is expected that the work will appear in 

pril. 

BrBLioTHECA Sacra AND BrpiicaL Reposrtory.—The American garey 
publication which we have so often had occasion to mention, the Biblical Reposi- 
tory, has at length terminated its separate career by being united to, or rather 
merged in, its younger and abler rival, the Bibliotheca Sacra. Recollecting that 
both publications were founded by Professor Robinson of New York, and were each 
at their commencement edited by him, this final union of publications so similar 
appears natural and proper, while it may be hoped that the number of contributors 
and subscribers left free by this arrangement from their engagement with the 
‘Biblical Repository ’ will give much increase of strength and vigour to a publica- 
tion so highly creditable to the theological literature of the United States as the 
‘Bibliotheca Sacra.’ Its form is retained in the united publication, and the litera- 
ture of the first number thus issued is of the quality it has usually supplied. The 
only differences are, that ‘ American Biblical Repository’ appears as a second title, 
and that the names of the two latest editors of that publication are added to those 
of the special co-operators, thus :—‘ Conducted by B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, 
Professors at Andover, with the special co-operation of Dr. Robinson, Professors 
Stuart and H. B. Smith. and Rev. J. M. Sherwood’ The new number contains 
several very able articles, but is unusually ‘ heavy’ to most readers from the dispro- 
portionate quantity of matter on the general subject of philosophy, a fact of which 
the conductors are aware, and for which they render a satisfactory apology. 


Wycrirre’s Brste.—We are obliged to defer to the next Number the account 
of this important work which we had hoped to give in the present. The Preface 
furnishes a most interesting and valuable account of Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English Versions, and its presence will render necessary a more extended account 
of the work than was in the first instance contemplated. 


Tur RerHatm.—In the Atheneum for March 15 there is an abstract of a curious 
paper by Miss Fanny Corbaux, read before the Syro-Egyptian Society, on the 
Rephaim, and their connection with Egyptian history, The lady’s ingenious and 
learned argument goes to show that the Rephaim of Scripture were no other than 
the Hyk-sos, or royal Shepherds, who took the lead in the conquest of Egypt. We 
see some objections to this theory, and to the arguments by which it is supported ; 
but we must suspend our judgment until the paper comes before us in a more com- 
plete shape. 
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ENGLISH. 


Achilli (Rev. G.)—Dealings with the Inquisition; or, Papal Rome, her 
Priests and her Jesuits; with important Discourses. 8vo. pp. 500. 


Anderson (Rev. J.)—Pencillings in Palestine: being Scenes descriptive of 
the Holy Land, and other Countries in the East. 12mo. pp. 130. 


Banister (Rev. J. T’.)—Pictorial Geography of the Holy Land; designed to 
—_ ~% the Imagery of Scripture and de trate the Fulfil t of Prophecy. 8vo. 
pp. 376. ; 

Bartlett (W. H.)—Scripture Sites and Scenes, from actual Survey in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. 8vo. pp. 190. 

Boys (Rev. R.)—Primitive Obliquities ; or, a Review of the Epistles of the 
New Testament in reference to prevailing Offences in the Church. 12mo. pp. 224, 

Castro (A. de).—The Spanish Protestants, and their Persecution by Philip II. 
Translated from the Spanish by Thomas Parker, Esq. 8vo. Cloth, 


Cumming (H.)—Lectures for the Times ; or, Illustrations and Refutations of 
the Errors of R ism and Tractariani New Edition, 12mo. pp. 404. Cioth, és. 








Eight Lectures, delivered before the Young Man’s Christian Association, 
Dublin, 12mo. pp. 236. 


Elmes (James).—Hore Vacive ; or, a Thought Book of the Wise Spirits of 
all Ages and all Countries. Fep. 16mo. pp 318. 


Fergusson (J.)—The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis restored: an Essay. 


svo. pp. 378. With 45 woodcuts. 


Frere (Rev. J.)—Mormonites, or Latter Day Saints: a short History of this 
Sect, With’an Account of the Real Origin of the Book of Mormon. 12mo. pp. 24. 


Giles (Dr.)—An Historical Inquiry concerning the Age, Authorship, and 
Authenticity of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Dr. Giles, 8vo. pp. 354. 


Hakewill (E. C.)—The Temple: an Essay on the Ark, the Tabernacle, and 
the Temple of Jerusalem ; showing the Correspondence of their Forms with those of Classical 
Architecture. 8vo. pp. 124. 


Harcourt (Rev. L. V.)—Lectures on the Four Gospels harmonised. 3 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1872. 


Henderson (Rev. Dr. E.)—The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah and that of 
the Lamentations. Translated from the Hebrew, with a Commentary, Critical, Philological, 
and Exegetical. 8vo. pp. 306. 


Inauguration of the New College of the Free Church, Edinburgh, With 
Introductory Lectures. 12mo. pp. 232. 


Ken (Bishop).—The Life of. By a Layman. 8vo. pp. 540. 
Lays of Palestine. 8vo. pp. 406. 
Neander (A.)— Memorials of Augustus Neander. ‘Translated from the 


German. By William Farrer, LL.B. 8vo. pp. 52. 


— General History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
Translated by J. Torrey. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 
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Olshausen (H.)—Biblical Commentary on St. Paul’s 1st and 2nd Epistles to 
the Corinthians. ‘Translated from the German by the Rev. John Edmund Cox. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh. pp. 390, 


Our Saviour; with Prophets and Apostles, Edited by the Rev. J. M. 
Wainright. 
Peile (Rev. T. W.)—Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles. Vol. III. 


Thessalonians—Hebrews. 8vo. pp. 446. 


Reading (W.)—The History of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; with 
suitable Meditations and Prayers. 32mo. pp. 410. 


Rogers (Rev. J. G.)—Christianity and its Evidences: a Course of Six 
Lectures. 12mo. pp. 104. 


Sabbaths.—An Inquiry into the Origin of Bepjanary Institutions, and the 
Authority for a Sabbatical Observance of the Modern Sunday. 


Sacred Incidents, Doctrinally considered and Poetically described. 4 vols. 
Svo. pp. 822. Cloth. 

Seven (The) Days; or the Old and New Creation. 12mo. pp. 400. 

Stebbing (Rev. Dr.)—Jesus : a Poem, in Six Books, &e. 12mo. pp. 210. 


Tennent (Sir J. E.)—Christianity in Ceylon ; its Introduction and Progress 
aed the Portuguese, the Dutch, the British, and American Missions, 8vo, pp. 358, With 
lustrations. 


T.ench (Rev, Francis).—Life and Character of St. John the Evangelist. 
8vo. pp- 256. 
Tyas (R.)—Flowers from the Holy Land: being an Account of the chief 


Plants named in Scripture; with Historical, Geographical, and Poetical [lustrations, 8vo. 
pp. 206. 


Wilkinson (Rev. G.)—A Selection from his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Practical Explanation of the Epistles, 12mo. pp. 350. 


Wright (Rev. A. C.)—The Weekly Sabbath no part of the Ceremonial Law ; 


a Discourse. 12mo. pp. 48. 


FOREIGN. 


Cellerier (J. E.)—Etude et Commentaire sur l’Epitre de 8S. Jacques. 8vo. 
Genéve. 
Chenevitre (M.)—De la Divine Autorité des Ecrivains et des Livres du 


Nouveau Testament. 8vo. 


Corpus Reformatorum. Post C. G. Bretschneiderum, ed. H. E. Bindseil. 
Vol. XVI, Ets. t.; Ph. Melancthonis Opera que supersunt omnia. Vol. XVI. 4to. Halle. 


Ewald (H.)—Die drei ersten Evangelien iibersetzt und erkliirt.  8vo. 
Gittingen. 

Handbuch (Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches) zum alten Testament. Lief. 10, 
Das Buch Daniel, erklirt von F. Hitzig. 8vo. Leipzig. 


Hofmann (R.)—Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen im Zusammenhange 
aus den Quellen erzihlt und wi haftlich unt ht. 8vo. Leipzig. 





Kohlgruber (J.)—Hermeneutica Biblia Generalis. 8vo. Innsbruck. 
Movers (F. C.)—Die Phonizier: Das phonizische Alterthum. Vol, II. 


(ieschichte der Colonien. 8vo. (Berlin.) 
Munier (D.)—Conférences sur la Lecture de l'Ecriture Sainte ; préchées & 
Genéve. 8v0. 


Nicolas (A.)—Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme, 5ih Edition. 
4 vols. 12mo. 
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Olshausen. Commentar iiber das Neue Testament, so sadly Santgiet by 
the author's death, will be continued by Drs. Ebrard and Wiesinger. Vol. V. 


Schroeder (J. F.)—Satzungen u. Gebriiuche d. tnhnich-abbinacen 


Judenthums. Ein Handbuch f. Juristen, Staatsmanner, Theologen u. 











8vo. 
Soerensen (‘Th.)—Untersuchungen iiber Inhalt und Alter des Alttestament- 
lichen Pentateuch. Vol.I. Historisch-krit. C tar zur Genesis. 8vo. Kiel. 
Testamentum Novum Latine Interprete Hieronymo. Ex Celeberrimo Codice 
Amiatino i et iquissimo et p issimo nunc primum edidit Const. Tischendorf. 
4to, Lipsie. 





*," Although the names of the Contributors to this Journal are no longer given 
in connection with their articles, the publication still remains an organ for the 
discussion of subjects in Sacred Literature. The views advanced will thus neces- 
sarily vary, and are to be regarded as those of the several writers—the Editor not 
being held responsible for every opinion and argument, but only for the general 
adaptation of the articles to the design of the Journal. 


[In the last Number a title for Vol. V1I. was given, by mistake, instead of one 
for Vol. VI.: the right title is now supplied.]} 











